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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


A NEGLECTED CHAPTER OF CATHOLIC 
HISTORY: OUR POETS 


By LreonarpD FEENEY, S.J. 


(Paper Presented at the Genera! Meeting of the Society) 


In the introduction to her latest book, The Well of English, Dr. 
Blanche Mary Kelly makes an observation about the Catholic 
influence on English literature which it would be well to mention 
at the outset of this paper. One cannot, says Dr. Kelly, “reduce 
the mystery of human genius to the limits of theological formula.” 
Rather, her claim is this, that ‘the Catholic religion explains life in 
terms which answer with unqualified clearness the questionings of 
the human spirit, and that, given literary genius, a gift wholly 
independent of religion, this religious certitude will be peculiarly 
favorable to literary production.” 


It will be well in treating the subject which has been assigned to 
me tonight to emphasize two statements in this last sentence of Dr. 
Kelly. First, that literary genius is a gift, and, second, that it is 
wholly independent of religion. A poet may occur anywhere. He 
may appear among the Polytheists of Greece, among the Confucian- 
ists of China. Omar Khayyam was undoubtedly a poet. So was the 
dazzling Yu Hsuan-Chi, a Chinese maiden, who lived in the T’ang 
Dynasty in the Golden Age of Chinese poetry, a.p. 618-907. One 
of the most authentic lyric voices in modern times is that of 
Sarojini Naidu, a Mohammedan girl from India. Christianity does 
not make art, rather it warms, encourages, inspires, and elevates it 
where it exists. But first it must exist. Nor need we be discouraged 
because God dispenses the poetic talent independently of the gift 
of Faith. Does He not also dispense the gift of character in this 
way? How often have we not seen heretics and pagans endowed 
with the most remarkable natural virtues. True, we believe that 
these virtues would flower more beautifully if they could find some 
supernatural fulfillment in the realm of grace and faith. But there 
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they are, and none can deny them. There is such a thing as the 
splendid pagan. There is also such a being as the splendid pagan 
poet. The Greeks give full testimony to this fact. 

It is not to be expected of the Church that she produce poets. 
Her task is not art, but the salvation of souls, and to be saved, 
fortunately for most of us, one need not be a literary genius. There 
is mention neither in the Beatitudes nor in any of the teachings of 
Our Lord that one of the requirements for entering the Kingdom 
of Heaven is either an aesthetic sensibility or even a good taste. 
Benedict Labre and the Curé of Ars had neither, yet both have been 
raised to our altars in canonization. 

It is required of the Church, however, that, given a genius in her 
ranks, she should supply him with an atmosphere and an ideal 
inspiration. The Church is not the creator of the arts, she is the 
fosterer of them. If this be true, it ought also to be true that 
heresy should in itself be a soil not favorable to any artist’s full de- 
velopment. And this I believe to be the case. It is my sincerest 
belief that Shakespeare, had he combined with his own native 
genius the spiritual insight into the Providence of God and the 
movements of grace as is possessed by a writer like Paul Claudel, 
would have written a greater tragedy than Hamlet or a greater tragic 
romance than Romeo and Juliet. I think there there has not been 
a single poet in English history from the Sixteenth Century to the 
present day who has not been hindered by the Protestant culture 
in which he found himself, with its inadequate and faulty interpreta- 
tion of human nature. Puritanism was not Milton’s ally, it was 
his limitation. He did not do something greater than Dante; he 
did something worse, great and magnificent though that something 
worse may be. And in this connection it may be noted how fre- 
quently the English Protestant poet has turned to the true Faith 
for support. It happened so with Crashaw, and so with Dryden. 
After a long pause the impulse to return to the Faith continued 
among English poets, and the inrush of them into the Church in the 
Nineteenth Century can be called little less than an avalanche: 
Newman, Hopkins, Patmore, the Meynells, Aubrey De Vere, 
Lionel Johnson, Ernest Dowson, Oscar Wilde, on his deathbed, 
Hawker, Father Faber, and, stringing down to our own day, 
Chesterton and Alfred Noyes. While this long procession of poets 
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into the arms of the Church went on, those who stayed outside 
either borrowed from Catholic sources as did Tennyson, lived in 
Catholic countries as did Browning, or else, returning to their own 
pale certitudes, became brooders like Matthew Arnold, pessimists 
like Thomas Hardy, or petulants like A. E. Housman. 

About American poetry as a whole, I think it is not unfair to say 
that we have not yet produced a great poet in this country. We have 
had good poets, authentic poets, but no one surely who was great 
in the sense that Shakespeare or Dante were great. True, there 
are points in which Longfellow might be favorably compared with 
Tennyson, points in which Poe might be favorably compared with 
Keats or Coleridge, Walt Whitman with Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
but not only does our poet in each case come off the worse, he bears 
no resemblance at all with what England has produced above these. 
We have no Milton, no Dryden, we are unthinkably far away from 
ever having a Langland or a Chaucer. The reason is not hard to 
see. Though I most stoutly maintain that the great poet is in- 
variably the outcome of his own personal genius, a gift as mysterious 
as life and death, nevertheless, when he does arrive on the scene it 
is not as a comet, sudden and alarming, but rather from a soil that 
has nurtured and prepared him. Dante was set right in the heart 
of the Middle Ages, and Shakespeare on the crest of the great tide 
of Catholic life that preceded the Reformation. Shakespeare’s 
Catholicism is in doubt. Of his Catholic culture there can be no 
doubt whatsoever. 

Lyrical poetry, which is the form in which poetry is most spoken 
about, is not the surest test of the cultural environment from which 
it arises. The lyric poet is decidedly a lone singer, sharing less in 
the social influences of his time than any other artist. It has been 
said truly that the strongest record of an artistic civilization is to 
be found in architecture, the most social of all the arts. A good 
painting or poem can sometimes be achieved in a hostile environ- 
ment. A good cathedral never can. Likewise, dramatic poetry, 
much more than lyrical or narrative poetry, is a test-stone of the 
cultural standard of the age which produced it. And it is worthy 
to note that America has not produced in its history one single 
great dramatic poem. These strictures which I bring against our 
poetic achievement are wholly explainable. One hundred and fifty 
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years, though an old age for a man, is a very young age for a nation. 

A cultural homogeneity of sorts did begin in New England after 
the Revolutionary War. Though there had been in the beginning 
in New England almost as much hostility between the Calvinists 
and the Anglicans as between the Calvinists and the Catholics, these 
differences were soon settled and a united front was accomplished 
against that foreign and indefinite enemy: Rome. This unity of the 
two sects, which froze away, more than it persecuted, the Catholic 
minority, had two effects. It created some sort of peaceful culture 
for the Protestants (a culture, which, I may remark, orginal 
geniuses like Henry James, James McNeill Whistler, and John 
Singer Sargent were very glad to flee from), and it imparted no 
stamp whatsoever on the two authentic Catholic poets of New 
England of whom we may boast, John Boyle O’Reilly and Louise 
Imogen Guiney. John Boyle O’Reilly came to Boston bearing his 
own warmth. The Boston chill was not able to melt it. Listen to 
this, a poem called the ““Name of Mary”: 


Dear, honored name, beloved for human ties 

But loved and honored first that One was given 
In living proof, to erring mortal eyes, 

That our poor flesh is near akin to Heaven; 


Sweet word of dual meaning: one of grace 
And born of our kind Advocate above ; 
And one, by mercy linked to that dear face 
That blessed my childhood with its mother’s love, 


And taught me first the simple prayer: “To thee 
Poor banished sons of Eve, we send our cries.” 

Through mist of years, those words recall to me 
A childish face upturned to loving eyes. 


And yet, to some the name of Mary bears 
No special meaning and no gracious power. 
In that dear word they seek for hidden snares 
As wasps find poison in the sweetest flower. 


But faithful hearts can see, o’er doubts and fears, 
The Virgin-link that binds the Lord to earth; 

Which to the upturned trusting face, appears 
Greater than angel, though of human birth. 
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The sweet-faced moon reflects, on cheerless night, 
The rays of hidden sun that rise tomorrow, 

So, unseen God still lets his promised light 
Through holy Mary shine upon our sorrow. 


This—and not by reason of its theme alone—is neither a New 
England poem nor an American poem. It is an Irish Catholic 
poem, one which has not been even slightly chilled, as so much of 
Catholic verse was in the course of our literary history, by the 
coldness of Protestant sentiment. John Boyle O’Reilly was not 
an American poet (good American though he was) nor should we 
claim him as such. He was an Irish poet whom we got by way of 
shipwreck. 

In contrast to this Marian poem written by a man who merely 
lived in New England, let us listen to another written by a real 
New Englander and in our own day, a perfect poem to Our Lady 
in a true New England accent, enlivened but not destroyed by the 
Faith. It came to us only last year from the pen of that gracious 
artist and ardent Catholic and convert, Daniel Sargent. In his 
beautiful book of lyrics called God’s Ambuscade, we read these lines 
to the Mother of God: 


PREFERENCE 


I should rather say one prayer to the Mother of God 
Than have the whole of this planet pray to me, 

I should rather kiss one place where her feet have trod 
Than have the universe for my property. 


I should rather see that shaking eglantine 

At her shrine in Lourdes than see old Rome made o’er, 
Or Solomon’s temple shine as it used to shine, 

Or the Parthenon its crown on its head once more. 


I should rather die at the North Pole—which I dread— 
Or starve in the darkest jail in the darkest city, 

I should rather be buried alive when they think me dead, 
Than step for an instant from Our Lady’s pity. 


There is in this beautiful lyric no less warmth than in that of 
O’Reilly’s. There is only a shyness in place of an exuberance. 
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And who shall say that each is not equally pleasing to the Mother 
of all men? 

New England produced a genuine Catholic poet whose genius 
could not be stifled nor frightened even in her ultra- Yankee job of 
being Postmistress of Auburndale, Massachusetts. And that fine 
poet, probably the very best we have so far produced, was Louise 
Imogen Guiney. I hesitate to call her indubitably ours, because, as 
is well known, she left the United States to go and live in England, 
an event which to my mind has worked to the detriment of her 
literary reputation. Americans forgot that she was one of us, and 
the English always remembered it. In the balance I think she is 
more ours than theirs. We sent her across the Atlantic with an 
already established poetic talent. It developed but did not orginate 
over there. And in remembrance of her father, who was a com- 
manding officer in the Civil War, she refused, even when pressed 
during the World War by some English admirers, to change her 
citizenship. Father Geoffrey Bliss, the present editor of the 
English Messenger, and one of Miss Guiney’s staunchest supporters 
and most faithful friends, told me of his being in her presence 
when the suggestion was made that she become a British subject. 
She turned, Father Bliss said, and gave her questioner such a 
withering look as was never to be forgotten. Whatever the inter- 
pretation of the facts in the case, Louise Imogen Guiney was not 
only a poet to be remembered as relatively, historically important, 
but she was a poet in the absolute sense, one of the finest women 
poets who ever lived. I should be inclined to put Christina Rossetti 
and Alice Meynell ahead of her. But in my opinion she was a 
greater poet than Mrs. Browning. She died as beautifully and 
holily as she lived. And it cannot be doubted that the ardent wish 
she once expressed to the little Infant Jesus in one of the most 
exquisite of all Christmas carols : 


Ah would to God my tears were there, 
Amen, Amen, 
Between her bosom and His hair 


was not unremembered by Him when her bright soul went to the 
Judgment. 


It will be well to stop here and make a point which I have taken 
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cognizance of in my own mind from the beginning of this paper. 
If American culture as a whole has remained too unformed, too raw 
(in the unabusive sense), too apt to try to be European, and that 
unsuccessfully when it made a forced effort at growth, and not as 
yet homogeneous enough, experienced enough, or well fortified 
enough with traditions to be the growing ground for a distinctive 
art, how much more can this be said of Catholic culture in America, 
which has been in the hands of a minority, most of whom have been 
poor, uneducated, and wholly deprived of the leisure which allows 
contemplation to develop and the seeds of art to grow? Ina sense, 
the United States is the most Protestant country in the world. 
Not in point of religious intolerance, thank God, for we have issued 
in the charter of our rights a freedom of worship for all religions, 
but in the fact that the American caste of thought from the beginning 
was shaped by heretical religious beliefs. Nations in Europe 
“turned Protestant,” but always kept some Catholic traditions in 
the background. We began Protestant and have no memories 
whatsoever of a Catholic past. We have not, among other things, 
a single American saint. And even the Scandinavians have saints. 
Tossed about, therefore, as a minor culture in the midst of a major 
one (itself unfledged and undeveloped), it is easy to see how hard 
it was for poetry to thrive in our midst. There can be things as 
devastating to the full growth of Catholic life as laws and statutes 
against us. And chiefest of these is a sentiment against us. Nor 
need it be a willful and bigoted sentiment. The fact that we 
receive in our Faith such sympathy and tenderness from God leads 
us to expect the same from man. We are a most sensitive people. 
We do not thrive creatively where we are let to live, but are not 
loved. 

It seems to me that in other parts of the United States than in 
New England anti-Catholic sentiment was less strong throughout 
our history, though it never was absent. In New York we prospered 
some by reason of a divided Protestantism: the Anglicans and the 
Dutch Lutherans. The presence of a third element in Philadelphia, 
the Quakers, tempered some of the Protestant feeling against us. 
In Maryland we had the advantages of having had an early English 
Catholic and cultured colonization. And in the South I am some- 
what of the opinion that though violent forms of bigotry could 
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occur, the exaggerated sense of patriotism which reigned there 
served in some measure to create a tolerance for those who would 
be willing, as most Catholics were, to be in their time ardent Con- 
federates, and to boast that they had been when the Civil War was 
over. Father Abram J. Ryan with his rhetorical verse and patriotic 
sentiment was well received in the South. In the North I think 
he would often have been at a loss both for a theme and for an 
audience. This is not to discredit the poems of Father Ryan. He 
is in a sort of a way a Catholic landmark rising up where one was 
not too much expected. But in pure quality of poetry I think it is 
not unfair to say that, though a poet, he was more oratorical than 
inspired, that his stanzas bear no marks of real inevitability, nor 
are they to any great degree the result of insight or vision. It is 
not surprising that he can at best be ranked only as a minor poet. 
It is most surprising that he occurred at all. In no history of 
Catholic America can his name or his verse be forgotten. 

Strange to say, it seems that an anti-Catholic sentiment which 
is definite but not violent, tolerant but not sympathetic, can some- 
times work another way against the outflowering of true Catholic 
poetry. It can induce, by very reason of its mildness, many 
Catholics to adopt it partially as their own. Manners as well as 
faith conspire to leave their mark on any creative work. And where 
there has been the Catholic Faith attached to Protestant manners, 
where the substance of Christ’s teaching has been held and believed, 
but all one’s tastes in reading, in social life, in friendly intercourse, 
have been shaped along Protestant lines, the ear-marks of a sound 
Catholic note is always missing in the writings of those so involved. 
To find out how Protestant many of us Americans are in our 
manners, we have only to go to Ireland, Bavaria, or Italy, and there 
we will not only feel like fish out of water but will always be on the 
verge of being scandalized and shocked. Shockability is one of the 
distinguishing marks of the heretic. It is not strange, therefore, to 
find in the course of the development of American Catholic poetry 
dozens and dozens of poems not only by converts but by life-long 
Catholics (I counted at least fifty of these in the Household Library 
of Catholic Poets, edited by Eliot Ryder, and published in 1881) in 
which the theme, when not a mere nature rhapsody, is nothing more 
or less than a pleasant and indefinite Christian sentiment, striking 
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not once at the heart of any of our mysteries, poems which would 
please a Methodist, Anglican, or Quaker quite as much as they 
would a Catholic. I hope I have made it clear that I offer excuses 
for such poems. We are all chameleons to a degree and take on 
the color of our surrounding environment. When we find the Rev. 
Michael Mullen, D.D., of Chicago, who died in the 1870's, break- 
ing into print with a poem like “The Song of Saturnius” : 


A hymn to Saturnius, a grateful hymn, 
With goblets festooned to the bead-crowned brim, 
On his festival we sing, 
Who once in the year 
Doth freedom and cheer 
To slave and master bring. 


We sense some Gaelic, some Grecian accent in the lines, but 
certainly nothing that is challengingly or provokingly Catholic. 
And the Rev. Jeremiah William Cummings, who was the founder 
of St. Stephen’s Church in New York, and who died in 1866, could 
hardly be accused of theological leanings in favor of the mysteries 
of the Creed when he writes a poem on “Light,” which begins: 


I beheld in a dream this fantastical thing 

Holding court ’mid the flowers and the sunshine of Spring, 
Where birds of gay plumage are rocked by the breeze 

As they perch on the blossoming boughs of the trees. 


If such innocuous nature rhapsodies were indulged in by the 
clergy at this time, we can hardly expect the laity to have been more 
mystically enthusiastic. 


I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, I do not ridicule, nor do I 
censure. I merely indicate a fact which will explain the inferiority 
of Catholic achievement in poetry during our short history. Ours 
was not a Catholic air ; Catholic customs, songs, processions did not 
prevail. There was little or no Catholic reading, save in matters of 
strict devotion and instruction. Almost the sole creative artist the 
normal Catholic ever came in contact with was the preacher in the 
pulpit, expounding a defensive apologetic against the dangers of 
the heretical beliefs all around him. It was an aura where Catholic 
orators and debaters could prosper, and many did. But it did not 
have the richness, the quiet, the contentment, which breed poets. 
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Catholics were not wondering how much of their own implicit 
culture they could assert; they were wondering how much of the 
heretic’s culture they could share without compromising in the 
essentials of their inner beliefs. They tried to make peace with the 
hostile culture of Protestantism, and, unfortunately, it was usually 
on the opponent’s terms. 

How much a Catholic poet in order to thrive needs not only 
the belief but also the culture of Catholicism is shown in the case 
of our own modern Joyce Kilmer. No sooner did this gay and 
impetuous young singer come into the Catholic Church than he 
sought immediately to surround himself with a culture which would 
be consonant with his belief and favorable to his art. He began 
delving immediately into the heart of Catholic tradition, studying 
the lives and works of Catholic poets and saints, writing and lectur- 
ing about them. He steeped himself in the lore of Our Lady, that 
most hostile of all our beautiful doctrines to the heretical mind. He 
associated with priests, and had constant correspondence with them. 
He even became an altar-boy and learned how to serve Mass. He 
began naming his children after archangels, and began joining his 
wife’s and Our Lady’s names in a valentine. In the few years of 
his Catholic life he appropriated as much of Catholic mood and 
manner as time permitted him. It is a pity, not for the purpose of 
his salvation, which was undoubtedly attained, but for the purpose 
of his art, that he did not live longer. A little seasoning in the 
Faith in the case of one who was so willing to receive it, yes down 
to the simplest sacramental, the scapular medal and the dash of 
holy water, might have led him to sing out many mystical pro- 
fundities already forming in his chaste heart when he died. And 
yet, perhaps it is not a pity. Had Kilmer lived, God might have lost 
a gallant saint, for temptation is not less strong in middle age, and 
his country would have lost the tribute of a martyr and a soldier. 

I am stressing this point of the necessity for a Catholic cultural 
environment for the creation of Catholic poetry, because it is not 
merely what the poet consciously learns that ultimately comes to be 
shaped into verse; it is what he takes in all unknown to himself: 
the air he breathes, the moods, the manners, the friendships with 
which he comes to be associated. When the air he breathes is not 
Catholic, a blight, a frost hinders his creative productivity, no 
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matter how much he tries to combat it with intellectual counter- 
actives. You will understand that I use the word “culture” in this 
connection in Mr. Belloc’s sense, not in the sense of being “high- 
brow” or “better class.” Life among a healthy Catholic peasantry 
would be much more conducive to the fostering of poetic talent in 
the Catholic manner than life among the most literary non-Catholic 
set. This point, well remembered, will cast much light on the de- 
velopment of Catholic poetry from the beginning, as we shall come 
to discuss it in a few moments. 

It is significant, too, to notice that because in religious life units 
of strict Catholic atmosphere can be established amid the general, 
cold Protestant surroundings, in our own day two good poets, 
Father Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., and Father James J. Daly, 
S.J., and a superior one, Sister M. Madeleva, have been, in the two 
cases Religious priests, and in the one case a nun. Louise Imogen 
Guiney, of whom I have spoken, was a convent-bred girl, and had, 
in her formative days, an opportunity to breathe a clear Catholic 
air in the shade of the cloister. And so had another Catholic lady, 
Blanche Mary Kelly, of whom I think it is true to say that had 
she not chosen for the glory of God to devote her life to the difficult 
and dry work of research, in connection with the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, would have very nearly matched the excellence of Louise 
Guiney in her verse. Dr. Kelly’s poem to Christ, Our Lord, to 
which she gives the challenging name “Militarism” and subtitles 
“Peace, peace and there was no peace,” is so similar in spirit to 
that of Miss Guiney that I shall quote it here: 


Not at my ease in the tent nor adream in the hall, 
Not with my sword at my thigh and my lance at rest, 
But full in the shock of the fray on the field let me fall 
With the Conqueror’s voice in my ears, and my eyes on his crest ; 
Where the horses flounder and plunge and the captains shout 
And the Conqueror rides in the van on His stallion white: 
Whether I fall in the breach or go dewn in the rout, 
Let their be neither parley nor truce, let me die in the fight. 


It may be said that this poem is the cry of the individual soul 
proclaiming its own valor against the forces of loneliness, hardship, 
sickness, and bereavement, which stand in the path of its own salva- 
tion. This may be true. But I find in it something more than this. 
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I think it is equally the cry of a valiant Christian heart disclaiming 
a culture and an environment in which it does not feel at home, 
resisting a poetic sentiment which surrounds it and is hostile to it, 
and which turns the singing of its own song, a Catholic song, into 
a battle cry. 

The song of the individual soul against the struggle which is 
within itself rather than from without, is much more indicated in 
those lovely lines of Sister M. Madeleva called “Penelope.” 


Penelope never has ravelled as I have ravelled, 

She never has fashioned the fabrics that I have spun ; 

And neither her heart nor her lover has traveled as mine have 
traveled 

Under the sun. 


Her web of delay, deliberate, passionate, splendid, 
Was tense with allurement, I doubt not; was wet with tears. 
But love found it ravelled, unfinished—a burial robe and ended 


Those piteous years. 
x * x 


With a lifetime of years do I lash myself to you and bind you, 

Do I dare all the seas of the world without compass or star ; 

Past the lands of Calypso and Circe and Scylla I seek You and 

find You, 

Be it never so far! 

These three stanzas chosen from this exquisite poem show it to be 
a song of the dark night of the soul, not of the dark night of the 
soldier, as Dr. Kelly’s was. Too often the song of the American 
Catholic has had to be the latter. 

Occasionally in our country we import poets like Padraic Colum, 
Shaemus O’Sheel, or Theodore Maynard. But their songs are 
inevitably never of our soil. They cling to their childhood memories 
in other lands, and write in their maturity fulfillment poems of their 
own national culture assimilated and learned elsewhere. 

A curious case has happened of where we exported a poet without 
ever letting him leave the country. That most curious case is found 
in the work of Francis Carlin, an undoubtable genius in verse and 
song. Born on Long Island of an Irish mother, and engaged first 
as a errand boy, and later as a floor-walker in Macy’s, he kept in 
his leisure hours so much to the quietness of his own home, and so 
almost exclusively to the companionship of his own mother, that he 
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absorbed from her an Irishry so full-flavored and authentic that 
Braithwaite, the anthologist, has come to call him the most genuine 
Celtic voice singing in America. This child of New York and 
denizen of Manhattan—what could be more Manhattan-like than 
the aisles of a department store and the shadow of a skyscraper ?— 
has escaped letting one single American note creep into any one of 
his verses. It is whole-cloth Irish. 
Agnes Lawlor walks alone 
On her Communion morns, 
Bedecked with a berry-blossom known 
To have been among the thorns. 

It is strange to what length a poet will go to secure that which is 
most needful to him: an environment and an inheritance. In 
Francis Carlin’s case it consisted in taking possession exclusively 
of the spiritual tradition of his own mother’s soul. 

Another example of a poet who secured an atmosphere in places 
other than ours is the late Thomas Walsh, a most distinguished man 
of letters, to whom, for his Catholic Anthology, we owe a debt 
which we can never sufficiently repay. So much did Thomas Walsh 
realize that it is a Catholic spirit more than a technical Catholic 
intellectualism which marks off Catholic works of art, that first, 
in his Catholic Anthology he devotes a section to Catholic poems 
by non-Catholics, and second, for his personal inspiration he goes 
back to the traditional influences of one of Europe’s most Catholic 
countries. “Spain,” says William Rose Benét, “was Tom Walsh’s 
chief passion . . . and his pieces about Spain positively glitter and 
flash with the romantic lights of that romantic country. Indeed as 
a recreator of medieval Spanish legends, Walsh blocked out for 
himself a unique position in modern English verse.” 

I seem to see also a hunger for a culture that would be consonant 
with his romantic individualism in the wanderings of the poet, 
Charles Warren Stoddard, in the fairyland of the South Seas 
(fairyland is the borderland to saintland), and in his ultimate 
settling down to age and die in California, where there were at least 
Spanish mission churches and the heritage of the settler who could 
name American cities San Francisco, San Diego, Sacramento, and 
Nuestra Signora de Los Angeles. 

The case of John Bannister Tabb was also unique. He found 
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a Catholic atmosphere of sorts in the seminary precincts of his 
beloved St. Mary’s College, and a Catholic solitude indeed in the 
affliction of his blindness. He went about burning his own fire, 
and that kept him warm. Occasionally it was a clear burning 
flame and for short spaces, intermittently divided, it caused him to 
sing an unequivocal Catholic song. But more than once this flame 
sputtered, and we have all too many jingles from his pen, not un- 
grateful to read, but hardly representative of him in his full stature 
as a poet. 

It is not my conviction that Catholic poetry in America has as yet 
arrived, or that any extensive Catholic Poetry Movement is on 
foot. Our poets are still few and far between. They are in no 
sense “‘a school of poets,” and in no sense do they constitute a move- 
ment. But such as they are, their individual talents are being 
assiduously employed. A symptom of the fact that something is 
happening is indicated in the founding of the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America and the publication of its journal Spirit, edited by 
the competence of John Gilland Brunini. I think there is being 
shown nowadays an awareness among our modern Catholic poets 
of the fields wherein our true tradition lies, and a sincere effort to 
divorce our songs from the cool conventionalities and silly respect- 
abilities which have become attached to them in their feeble march 
through the social sentiment of a heretical culture. And at no 
time in the progress of a growth of this kind is it unbecoming of us 
to turn back, just as a city or a country might turn back to survey 
the first little house, the first little hamlet, around which it gathered 
and from whence it sprung; and likewise for us to commemorate 
and record the first Catholic songs that were ever heard in our 
country in the humble beginnings of our literary history. 

It will be well to remember that right from the start in our country 
there were always Catholics who struggled to be poets. All during 
the last century we can find in such publications as the Freeman’s 
Journal, the Catholic World, the Ave Maria, the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review, the Pilot, specimens of verse written by a little 
band of Catholic singers when the writing of Catholic verse was so 
hard. Now and then we find one or another of them making his 
way into such magazines as Harper's, the Century, or the Saturday 
Evening Post. But it was timid Catholic verse, frightened verse. 
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It was, on the whole, more apostolic than inspired in character, a 
generous movement of the Catholic heart which wants to achieve, 
in honor of the Church, distinction even in fields that are not 
strictly religious. It is told of St. Gregory Nazianzen that he 
undertook to write poetry, not because he cared to, but to show the 
world that a Christian could be as good a poet as a pagan. 


It is undoubtedly true that much of the Catholic poetry written 
in the Nineteenth Century was of that kind. Nature poems, flag 
poems, fireside and field poems abounded, in which the writer 
borrowed generously, if indeed he did not directly copy, the current 
good poets who were then writing in England or America. The 
other extreme was to go to strictly devotional verse, prayer-book 
poetry, or hymns, without the balance being kept of that finer thing 
in Catholic art: a poem which neither scorns devotion nor is ruled 
by it, which accepts nature but is not overwhelmed with it. Oc- 
casionally a name arises out of the ranks to which there is attached 
some real distinction and whose work deserves in some general way 
to be remembered. That of Katherine Eleanor Conway, for in- 
stance, who worked on the Catholic Union in Buffalo, New York, 
and whose pretty carol, “A Song in Maytime,” is about as good a 
thing of that kind as was being written by any skillful versifier 
among her contemporaries. Maurice Francis Egan made vague 
literary gestures towards verse, and in one very inspired moment 
he turned out a most perfect sonnet, the famous one to “Maurice 
de Guérin.” This poem shows Dr. Egan at his very finest, at his 
Catholic depths, depths that were greatly realized in the heroic 
sufferings of his old age and in his holy death. Eleanor C. Donnelly’s 
is a name that must also not be forgotten. I find the gentle charm 
and poignancy of her poem “Missing” (much admired when it first 
appeared), recapturable on every reading. Here is its last stanza: 


Dreaming the sweet old dream of love 
While the lover is walking in Paradise, 
God strengthen her heart as the days go by 
And the long drear nights of her vigils follow. 
Nor bird, nor moon, nor whispering wind 
May breathe the tale of this lonely hollow! 
Alas! Alas! 
Her secret is safe with the woodland grass. 
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Other names of poets who flourished modestly in this country 
during what was the Victorian era in England were Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee (whose collected poems may be found in many libraries) ; 
Dr. John Savage, Doctor by way of an LL.D. degree from Ford- 
ham in 1875 (his poems published under the title, Poems, Lyrical, 
Dramatic and Romantic must be extant in some hidden Catholic 
places ; he is very much like Abram Ryan in his poem, “The Starry 
Flag,” and not too unlike William Cullen Bryant in his ode, “The 
Dead Year’’); George Henry Miles; the Rev. Adrian Roquette; 
Mrs. Mary A. Ford (née McMillon), who wrote under the 
pseudonym of “Una” and whose poem, “Work is Worship,” was 
called by one proud Catholic critic of her times the equal of Long- 
fellow’s ‘Psalm of Life,” and for the life of me I can’t see why it 
isn’t. If there is anything in Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life” better 
than this, then I have not found it. 

Sigh not for the gilded glory 
That the crown or sceptre brings, 
If ye rule the fields of labor 
Ye are God-created kings. 
Oft a regal heart may rest 
"Neath a coarse and tattered vest. 

John Boyle O’Reilly has been mentioned, and so should be the 
Rev. Dr. Wallace, Mrs. A. H. Dorsey, Miss Eliza Allen Starr, 
Dr. John D. Bryant, the Rev. Thomas A. Butler, and J. A. Mc- 
Caffrey. They did not write much, and that little not too well, but 
had they failed to write, I wonder if the spark of letter would have 
been kept alive in the Catholic tradition at all. 

No review in this general scene would be complete without the 
names of Brother Azarias, who excelled as a literary critic, and as 
a poet is not to be despised, and Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s daughter, and in Religion, Mother Alphonsa. 

Landmarks in the progress of our literary history are always 
interesting, and so I propose to give some. The first American 
Catholic poem written in the vernacular comes from the pen of the 
Jesuit, Father John Lewis, who left among his sermons and other 
manuscripts at Georgetown College a description of a journey he 
made on April 4, 1750, from Patapsco to Annapolis. The manu- 
script of this poem was discovered in 1856 and sent for publica- 
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tion to the Metropolitan Magazine in Baltimore. The poem is 137 
lines long, and the manuscript in two places is so corroded as to be 
illegible. But the substance of the poem is unimpaired. I have 
not been able to discover whether or not the poem was written in the 
year the journey was made. But I feel quite sure, from the vivid- 
ness of the description, that it was written either during it or not 
long afterwards. I think we would be safe in saying that the poem 
was written not later than 1751, which would be a quarter of a 
century before the American Revolution. 

Father Lewis came to this country from England in 1749, and 
was first stationed at Bohemia, Maryland. He was superior of all 
the missions in this country when the Jesuits were suppressed, and 
it was to him that the venerable Bishop Challoner addressed the 
brief of Clement XIV. He died in 1788. Of his poem, which is 
our chief interest for the moment, we may say that its influence is a 
hybrid of Chaucer, whose echo occurs in the opening lines, Pope 
and Dryden in the rhyming couplets, and something of the spirit 
of James Thomson’s “The Seasons” in its treatment. It has even 
been indicated that some of the lines bear resemblance to Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village,’ but we know that Goldsmith’s poem was written 
a quarter of a century later. Nor can it be held that Goldsmith was 
influenced by Father Lewis in the case of a manuscript which was 
discovered sixty-eight years after its author’s death. However, 
there are in Father Lewis’ verse Goldsmith resemblances. 

Describing what he saw in the course of his travels, Father Lewis 
writes: 


Safe in yon cottage dwells the monarch-swain, 
His subject flocks, close-grazing, hide the plain, 
For him they live—and die to uphold his reign. 
Viands unbought his well-tilled lands afford, 

And smiling plenty waits upon his board ; 

Health shines with sprightly beams around his head 
And sleep with downy wings o’er shades his bed. 
His sons robust his daily labor share, 

Patient of toil, companions of his care. 

And all their toils with sweet success are crowned, 
In graceful ranks their trees adorn the ground; 
The peach the plum, the apple here are found. 


This is surely no American voice, for how could there be an 
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American voice at that time! It is the voice of one well steeped in 
the best of English literature, who wrote for his own amusement, 
nothing particularly Catholic, but nevertheless something adequately 
graceful. There are three lines in Father Lewis’ poem on the 
setting sun which are particularly well turned. 

And now I view but half the flaming sphere, 

Now one faint glimmer shoots along the air, 

And all his golden glories disappear. 

It is not unpleasant to know that the very first poem in English 
written by a Catholic in America contains a triplet as neat as that. 

It is interesting, in connection with our remarks about Father 
Lewis who was the first Catholic to write a poem in this country, 
to note that the first American-printed Catholic poem was a transla- 
tion of one of the cantos of the Praedium Rusticum written in Latin 
by Father James Vaniére (1664-1739) made by Arthur Murphy 
an Anglo-Irishman. This translation which is from that Canto of 
the Praedium Rusticum treating of the work of the Jesuits in the 
Reductions of Paraguay, and which is called “The Bees,” was first 
published by William Sampson in an appendix to the famous de- 
fense of Father Kohlmann made in court on the charge: ‘‘Whether 
a Roman Catholic Clergyman be in any case compellable to disclose 
the Secrets of Auricular Confession.” “The Bees” in the skillful 
translation which Mr. Murphy has given it is published in the 
HistoricAL ReEcorDs AND StupiEs of the United States Catholic 
Historical Society, Volume XIX, in an excellent article called, 
“The Centenary of American Catholic Fiction,” written by the dean 
of living Catholic scholars, Thomas F. Meehan. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Constantine Pise, 1801-1866, was born at 
Annapolis, educated collegiately at Georgetown, and seminarily at 
St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, where he later became a professor. He 
is justly known as the founder of the American Catholic novel with 
his famous Father Rowland, a North American Tale. In addition 
to his prose, he wrote many poems. All of his biographers remark 
that he was a handsome man. It was generally agreed that he 
was the most handsome man at St. Mary’s College. Some of his 
friends declared he was the handsomest man in the United States. 
I am all for admitting that he was, undoubtedly, the handsomest man 
in the world. It is strange to note that so many of our early poets 
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were admired, if not sufficiently for their verses, at least for their 
good looks. Theodore O’Hara was set down by everyone as “a 
most handsome man.” Father Abram Ryan was strikingly hand- 
some. Mother Seton’s beauty was admired both here and in Italy. 
When Father Tabb arrived on the scene he must have been a 


terrible shock to this tradition of pulchritude. 


Father Pise made many translations into English of devotional 
pieces, was most skillful at the writing of Latin verse, and has left a 
few poems in a patriotic vein that really succeed admirably, so far 
as such things can. Challenged, as American Catholics have been 
challenged from that day to this, to prove that his foreign spiritual 
alliances did not interfere with his American patriotism, he produced 
his memorable and remembered “American Flag,” still recited in 
our schools, though the name of its author has been long forgotten. 
What consternation would arise in some quarters if it were known 
that the author of the oft-quoted poem was a Catholic priest! Sev- 
eral of the stanzas are genuinely eloquent. 


They say that bolts of thunder 
Cast by the forge of Rome 
May rise and bring thee under 
Flag of my native home. 

And with one blow dissever 
My heart from thee forever. 


False are the words they utter, 
Ungenerous their brand 

And rash the oaths they mutter, 
Flag of my native land. 

While still, in the hope above me, 
Thou wavest, and I love thee. 


God is my love’s first duty 
To whose eternal name 

Be praise for all thy beauty, 
Thy grandeur and thy fame, 
But ever have I reckoned 
Thine, native flag, my second. 


In days when such verse was accounted the best sort of popular 
thing that could be done by a poet, it is consoling to know that Dr. 
Pise did the best sort of thing better than anybody else. 
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John Augustus Shea was also considered an important poet of 
this day, and published three books. Charles J. Cannon was another 
name; and beautiful Mother Seton (our first native American 
saint, it is hoped), wrote occasional poems, short ones, of consider- 
able merit. None of them was ever published, but of course she 
made her mark perpetually with her still-sung “Jerusalem My 
Happy Home How Do I Sigh for Thee.” It is really quite a perfect 
hymn, easy to remember, general enough in sentiment not to become 
tiresome by repetition, and yet phrased distinctively enough to 
arouse warmth and devotion. It is true that the thought, and some 
of the words of the first stanza in this hymn were borrowed from a 
Methodist hymnal, which in turn got it from a J. B. P. (John 
Brierly, Priest) a pseudonym of the Rev. Laurence Atherton, S.J. 
(1575-1643), who in turn got the idea of it from St. Augustine’s 
Mater Hierusalem Civitas Sancta Dei, ch. XXV of The Medita- 
tion, but the second third and four stanzas of the hymn as we sing it 
are all of Mother Seton’s composition, and the beautiful traditional 
melody is likewise hers. 

Theodore O’Hara, born in Danville, Kentucky, in 1820, came of 
an Irish father and of a mother, also Irish, whose family had 
emigrated to America with Lord Baltimore. In early life a bar- 
rister, the Mexican War offered him the chance of being a soldier. 
He is reported to have been a notably handsome man of flawless 
stature and grace, and his photograph bears out this description. 
His first poem, ““The Old Pioneer,” was a commemorative piece in 
honor of Daniel Boone, whose reinterment he witnessed at Frank- 
fort Cemetery. Following the Mexican War, in which he served and 
was wounded, he gathered his mental forces, and in a burst of 
inspiration that lasted from the first line to the last, wrote what has 
been called the finest martial elegy in the English language, “The 
Bivouac of the Dead.” Quotations from this poem have been 
used so extensively in making epitaphs for soldiers, that one writer 
ventured to remark, “A stroll through any of our National Ceme- 
teries will suggest that the War Department has official knowledge 
of but one elegiac poem: O’Hara’s ‘The Bivouac of the Dead.’ ” 

What with Mother Seton’s best hymn, Pise’s best flag poem, 
O’Hara’s best elegy, Egan’s best sonnet, Louise Guiney’s best 
Christmas Carol, and Father Tabb’s best epigrams, surely we may 
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feel that the little band of singers who kept the Muse alive in our 
country from the beginning of the nineteenth century, when Catho- 
lics numbered only 100,000, until our own day, when they have 
passed the twenty million mark, have, in the face of many hardships, 
given a not altogether unfavorable account of themselves, and have 
substantially enriched American poetic literature, such as it is. 

So much for the past, hurriedly sketched ; inadequately, too, I 
feel you who are historians must think. What of the future? The 
millennium has certainly not yet been reached in Catholic poetry. 
But there are most hopeful signs. When a young Catholic husband 
can achieve a love song of marriage as beautiful as J. H. McCabe’s 
“He Bids His Love Shout”; a young Catholic school-girl a poem, 
as mystically sound and convincing as Margaret Kelly’s “Unum 
Corpus in Christo Sumus’”; when an American Catholic nun can 
execute a sonnet as challenging and discrete as Sister Mary St. 
Virginia’s “A Nun to Mary Virgin”; and a young seminarian, a 
devotional poem as convincing as Alfred Barrett’s “Incense” ; all of 
which poems I have had the privilege of putting on the poetry page 
of America, there is certainly hope that something very fine in 
American Catholic poetry is soon to come. 








THE UNITED STATES CATHOLIC PRESS 
EXHIBIT AT VATICAN CITY, 1936 


By Cuarves H. Ripper 
Secretary-Treasurer of the United States National Committee of the 
World Catholic Press Exhibition 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Catholic Press Association 
of America was coincident with the World Catholic Press Ex- 
hibit in Vatican City. Therefore, the material assembled in part 
for the exhibit showed the development of the Catholic press dur- 
ing the current quarter of a century. 

In May 1935, the World Catholic Press Exhibition was an- 
nounced by the Holy Father to be held from April to October 
1936, in the Cortile della Pigna, Vatican City. The exhibition was 
promoted by the Osservatore Romano on the occasion of its 
seventy-fifth anniversary to be the first world-wide review of 
Catholic life as expressed and represented by the Catholic press 
—to make the importance and necessity of Catholic papers better 
understood ; to show forth their most successful efforts and fruit- 
ful results; to give them better impetus. To accomplish this re- 
sult, the development of the Catholic press in the United States 
was to be shown by diagrams, charts, and historical data. Ex- 
amples of all types of publications were to be shown, arranged 
according to subject. All descriptive matter was to be translated 
into five languages : English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

This announcement of the Exposition was received just pre- 
vious to the annual convention of the Catholic Press Association 
at which a committee was delegated to act with the publishers of 
the United States. In August 1935, at a meeting held in New 
York to form the United States National Committee of the 
World Catholic Press Exhibition, the following were chosen: 
Honorary chairman, Most Rev. Hugh Boyle, D.D., Episcopal 
Chairman of the N. C .W. C. Press Department ; Chairman Joseph 
J. Quinn, president of the Catholic Press Association and editor 
of the Southwest Courier, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Richard 
Reid, editor of the Georgia Laymen’s Association Bulletin; Frank 
A. Hall, director of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
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News Service; and as secretary-treasurer, Charles H. Ridder, 
publisher of the Catholic News, New York. 

As no previous attempt had been made by the Catholic press 
of the United States to form an exhibit, the Committee was com- 
pelled to make a number of studies and issue many questionnaires 
to secure the data required by the Vatican City committee. While 
we could perform the work of securing these data within the com- 
mittee, the difficulty of the actual preparation of the exhibit in 
a manner befitting the United States Catholic press was a prob- 
lem. This was solved by arranging with the authorities of the 
Catholic University of America to have the Architectural De- 
partment perform the actual preparation of the exhibit. Dr. 
Frederick V. Murphy, dean of the department, personally super- 
vised the designing and preparation. The high praise accorded 
the American exhibit is evidence of the good fortune the Ameri- 
can committee had in securing the services of Dr. Murphy and 
his associates and pupils. 

Another source of assistance was jeremiah L. O'Sullivan, dean 
of the School of Journalism at Marquette University, who as- 
sembled and prepared the data about the Catholic school and 
college press which formed one of the principal sections of the 
exhibit. 

A study of the Catholic press in the United States reveals these 
statistics : 


Catholic publications of every kind Number Circulation 

in the United States 4,631 8,990,657 
1. Newspapers 134 2,396,516 
2. Magazines 197 4,604,141 
3. School Publications 1,000 250,000 
4. Bulletins, purely local groups 700 240,000 
5. Parish Bulletins 2,600 1,500,000 


Catholic newspapers in the United States which are published 
once each week or oftener total 134, and have a combined cir- 
culation of 2,396,516. They are divided as follows: 


Dailies 9 165,000 
Tri-weeklies 1 7,875 
Semi-weeklies 3 26,090 
Weeklies 121 2,197,551 

134 2,396,516 
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The Catholic population of the United States is estimated at 
20,523,053 individuals. 

It is probable that no better impression can be conveyed of the 
American salon as it appeared when set up at the Vatican Exposi- 
tion than the following description by Mgr. Enrico Pucci, the 
Vatican City correspondent of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference News Service: 


The United States salon at the World Catholic Press 
Exposition in the Cortile della Pigna here viewed in its 
entirety, now that it has been installed, elicits warm com- 
mendation for its general attractiveness. Some of its 
elements are among the best, if they are not themselves the 
best, features in any exhibit in the whole Exposition. 

It was decided by the Central Committee for the Exposi- 
tion to designate the United States salon as one of the few 
places scattered throughout the Exposition where visitors 
are invited to pause for rest and study. To this end chairs 
and tables have been placed in the United States hall. The 
United States salon occupies one of the best sites in the 
whole Exposition pavilion. For another, the United States 
exhibit is so designed as to leave a large amount of open 
space which permits an unobstructed view of all features 
of the exhibit and allows a visitor the greatest freedom of 
locomotion. Moreover, the unity, harmony and color of 
the United States exhibit provides a pleasant atmosphere for 
rest and reading. 

The American Eagle set against the background of the 
Western Hemisphere, with forty-eight stars representing 
the States of the Union, and the whole study executed in relief 
and the national colors, strikes an attractive note as one 
enters the United States salon. In cut-out, colored letters 
one may read immediately beneath this large design figures 
relating to Catholic activity in the United States as fol- 
lows: Population, 127,172,000; Catholics, 20,523,000; 
Clergy, 30,250; Catholic Publications, 4,631; Circulation 
8,990,657 ; Churches, 18,344; Schools, 10,429; Hospitals, 679. 

Having thus received from these figures a compact pic- 
ture of Catholic activity in the United States, one passes on 
to admire on the largest wall of this extensive salon particu- 
lar representation of Catholic Press activity in America. This 
principal wall is dedicated to the activities of the two largest 
organizations promoting the Catholic Press in the United 
States—the National Catholic Welfare Conference and the 
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Catholic Press Association. These immense plaques are the 
chief decorations on this large wall. The center plaque presents 
a representation of the Papal coat of arms, and flanking it 
on the right is the N. C. W. C. plaque and on the left the 
C. P. A. plaque. Between the Papal coat of arms and the 
N. C. W. C. plaque is a smaller study symbolizing the circula- 
tion of Catholic publications in the cities, and between the 
Papal plaque and the C. P. A. representation is a study rep- 
resenting the Catholic Press penetration of the rural areas. 

A quick insight into the work of the two organizations is 
had from brief, attractively executed messages appearing 
beneath them in cut-out figures whose colors form a pleasant 
contrast with the wall of the exhibit hall. Beneath the N. 
C. W. C. plaque is information that its News Service “Pro- 
vides World Catholic News for Papers in Twenty Countries.” 
Beneath the C. P. A. plaque is this inscription: “United Press 
for Promotion, Literary Advance, Protection.” 

A table so cleverly designed that it seems to melt into 
the great mural decoration itself stretches beneath this great 
wall study. On this table one finds practical exemplification 
of the work of these two great agencies for the Catholic Press. 

Beneath the C. P. A. plaque one is shown graphically 
the growth of the Catholic Press in the United States during 
the last century. Through an accurately prepared study, 
one quickly traces the advance of Catholic newspapers from 
the six that existed in 1840 to 134 in existence in 1936, and 
the increase of Catholic magazines from two in 1840 to 197 
at the present time. Various publications sponsored by the 
Catholic Press Association are exhibited on the table, and 
enable the visitor to appreciate the intensive and extensive 
efforts put forward by the C. P. A. to protect the interests 
of Catholic newspapers and magazines, to improve the stand- 
ard of literary excellence in Catholic publications, and to 
promote their growth in circulation and influence. One is 
also given the opportunity to acquaint oneself with the 
nature of the C. P. A. organization, and how an organization 
of this type provides a unifying force and community of 
interests among a large number of Catholic publications of 
different types. 

The whole effect of this section of the wall is a pleasant 
and systematic instruction in the nature and purposes of the 
Catholic Press Association. First the visitor’s eyes are 
attracted by the large, exquisitely colored plaque symboliz- 
ing the association. Next one’s eyes drift down to the color- 
ful, cut-out lettering immediately beneath which tells succinctly 
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the work of the C. P. A. Then one comes naturally to the 
table upon which are specific examples of its operations. 

At the other end of the table, where the activities of the 
N. C. W. C. News Service are depicted, one beholds one of 
the most attractive exhibits not only in the American pavilion, 
but of all the World Exposition of the Catholic Press. The 
material gathered here includes, besides actual examples of 
regular outgoing news reports of the News Service, original 
specimens of the telegrams and cablegrams that daily flood 
the Washington headquarters of the Service from all parts 
of the world, and which touch on all of the most vital prob- 
lems of Catholic activities, from that of Vatican City with 
its daily information regarding religious, organizational, diplo- 
matic and liturgical activities of the Sovereign Pontiff and 
the Roman Curia, to these from Mexico containing the most 
abundant documentation of the tragic passion that has hung 
over Catholicism in that country for some years. 

On the wall immediately above and touching the top of the 
table is a planisphere. From the planisphere numerous red 
ribbons lead down to the spot on the table designated as 
Washington. By tracing the red ribbons, one readily sees 
the great number of capitals and principal cities throughout 
the world from which N. C. W. C. correspondents are con- 
stantly pouring news reports into the Washington headquar- 
ters. From Washington, white ribbons lead back to the 
planisphere on the wall, showing graphically the very large 
number of centers to which N. C. W. C. News Service 
reports are sent for use in Catholic publications. The ma- 
terial on the table is so arranged that one sees the original 
cablegrams, radiograms and other news dispatches pouring 
into Washington, sees them being edited, and sees them going 
out as completed news reports to various parts of the world. 
It is a plastic demonstration of the important office that this 
institution exercises in the Catholic Press. No other pavilion 
offers anything of this nature. This particular alone would 
suffice to make the United States pavilion one of the most 
important of all, of the Catholic world activity in the field of 
the Press. 

On the wall which adjoins this great mural decoration and 
which is directly opposite the entrance, is a large map of the 
United States, artistically executed and showing at a glance 
the Catholic publications, daily, weekly and monthly issued 
throughout the country. Three small placques which adjoin 
the map symbolize the English, French and Spanish influence 
in the colonization and development of the United States. 
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The Ecclesiastical Provinces are also shown on this map, 
which, done in soft, harmonizing colors is strikingly attrac- 
tive against the white wall of the exhibit hall. 

The wall which faces the great mural decoration is given 
over to the display of actual samples of Catholic publications. 
The wall is designed as a portico with seven tall white col- 
umns. Strolling behind the pillars, one views the examples of 
United States Catholic publications attractively displayed on 
racks. They are grouped into four major classifications: 
Newspapers, Magazines, School Publications and Parish Bul- 
letins and Local Fraternal Publications. Extending along 
the wall above the samples of publications are cut-out letters 
setting forth statistics on the Catholic publications in each of 
the four groups, as follows: Newspapers: 134 publications; 
circulation, 2,396,516. Magazines: 197 publications; circu- 
lation, 4,604,141. School Publications: 1,000 publications ; 
circulation, 250,000. Parish Bulletins and Local Fraternai 
Publications: 3,300 publications; circulation, 1,740,000. 

Next one comes to walls devoted to the exposition of vari- 
ous activities of the Catholic Press. There are examples of 
promotion in the field of the Press, especially notable being 
the success achieved through the Press Crusades in which 
Catholic school pupils are active collaborators. There are 
also examples of systems of newspapers, and reproductions 
of early Catholic publications, notable among which are the 
United States Catholic Miscellany (1823), the first Catholic 
newspaper in the United States, and the Catholic Telegraph, 
Cincinnati, a Catholic newspaper which has been published 
continuously since 1831. 

There are well-executed panels devoted to special editions 
of various publications which, in addition to being striking 
specimens of the printing art, record memorable dates in 
Catholic life in the United States. Notable among the 
events thus commemorated are the International Eucharistic 
Congress in Chicago in 1926; the National Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Cleveland in 1935; the Maryland Tercentenary, and 
the Centenary of the Catholic Telegraph. 

Other plaques present specimens of special campaigns 
waged by the Catholic Press in the United States in defense of 
right principles. Notable among these are the protests against 
the persecution of religion in Mexico; the support of the work 
of the Legion of Decency for the improvement of motion pic- 
ture standards, and the championing of the rights of Catholic 
schools. Also exhibited on special plaques are outstanding 
examples of the graphic arts as presented in Catholic publica- 
tions in the United States. 
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Two golden plaques stand out above the special exhibits 
where two walls of the United States salon meet to form 
a sort of alcove. The first represents the Blessed Virgin un- 
der the title of the Immaculate Conception, Patroness of the 
United States of America, and the second represents St. 
Francis de Sales, Patron of the Catholic Press. 

One of the most interesting features is an unusually large 
panel devoted to the depiction of some of the numerous fields 
to which Catholic Press activity in the United States extends. 
To mention some, one finds that the Catholic Press serves the 
following fields: Devotion to the Holy Eucharist, Philology, 
Liturgy, the Clergy, Missions, Catholic Action, Apologetics, 
Christian Social Justice, Family Life, Youth, the Worker, 
Education, Charities, Hospitals, History, Literature, Fiction, 
the Holy Land, the Oriental Church, Liturgical Arts, Church 
Music, Religious Societies, Orphans, the Blind, Deaf-Mutes, 
Anthropology, Fraternal Organizations, the School, the Stage, 
Dentistry, Interracial Problems, Converts, Natural Sciences 
and Physicians. Under each heading is displayed one or 
more Catholic publications devoted to the interests of that 
particular field of action. 

The United States pavilion really does honor to the activity 
which Catholics in the United States manifest in the field of 
the Catholic Press. And it must inspire, together with a legiti- 
mate pride in the results obtained to date, a generous deter- 
mination to work for ever greater development of the Catholic 
Press in the future, and a deep confidence that that develop- 
ment will be achieved. 


Extracts from the studies on the United States Catholic Press 
made from the outline submitted by the arrangements organiza- 
tion at Vatican City offer a comprehensive view of the publica- 
tions issued under Catholic auspices in the United States. These 
studies were prepared by the Committee from questionnaires and 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference Press Department. 


Catholic newspapers in the United States are independent with 
regard to political tendencies. Where they concern themselves 
with political questions, they might support the policies of one 
political candidate now, and the policies of a candidate of another 
party in another instance. Thus, it cannot be said that Catholic 
newspapers ally themselves with any political party. Where they 
feel called upon to speak out on political questions it is in support, 
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or condemnation, of particular policies rather than the candidate 
or his party itself. 

With regard to types, the newspapers referred to above may 
be described as publications of general Catholic news character. 
It is notable that virtually all of them confine themselves to Catho- 
lic news and news of interest to Catholics as such. An outstanding 
exception is the one English language Catholic daily, the Daily 
American Tribune, which also reports non-Catholic news and, 
while subscribing to the Catholic news service, also uses a general 
news service. The weeklies, making no attempt to compete with 
the secular dailies in general news, strive to provide a leavening of 
Catholic thought and attitude to offset the worldliness of the gen- 
eral press and at the same time to acquaint their readers with the 
great amount of the news of their Church that is entirely lacking 
or dealt with only summarily in the general papers. Obviously, 
the Daily Tribune likewise follows this aim, but it seeks to go fur- 
ther by presenting general news as well. 

The Catholic papers, in general, follow the American news- 
paper method of publishing the news largely in a factual manner, 
although at times with some interpretation, and confining opinion 
to the editorial page. They also publish news features, which 
include lighter articles, writings on religious points, instructions 
in the liturgy, fiction, articles for women, illustrated features for 
young children, and the like, and news pictures, which present 
graphically the latest important Catholic events the world over. 
In format and make-up, they also follow the general American 
style: most are of the familiar page-size, although there are several 
in tabloid form. 

With regard to social tendencies, it can hardly be said that there 
are different schools among the American Catholic newspapers. 
They manifest varying degrees of intensity and different treat- 
ments, and occasionally they differ from each other regarding 
method of reaching an end they all seek. But all follow the 
teachings of the Church, the admonitions of the Holy See, and the 
directions of the Bishops of the country on social questions. It 
goes without saying that they carry no news or sensational stories 
of moral lapses or crime. 
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It has been said that editorially the Catholic papers are freer 
than any other section of the American press, bound by common 
principles, they nevertheless do not have the constraints of party 
politics or, in general, of social or financial class. 

The Catholic dailies are divided linguistically as follows: English, 
1; Polish, 4; Slovenian, 1 ; Lithuanian, 1; Bohemian, 1; French, 1. 

The circulation of these papers is: The Catholic Daily Tribune, 
Dubuque, Iowa, 22,332; Amerikanski Slovenc, Chicago, Illinois, 
7,800; Draugas, Chicago, Illinois, 20,000; Dziennik Chicagoski, 
Chicago, Illinois, 30,487; Dsiennik Zjednoczenia, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, 27,350; Monitor, Cleveland, Ohio, 23,653; Nowiny Polskie, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 25,894; Narod, Chicago, Illinois, 3,000; 
La Tribune, Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 3,919. 

The non-English language press, of course, has a potential 
clientele confined by the language in which it is printed, and seeks 
to cover particularly news of its race group. 

The Catholic Daily Tribune announces at its masthead that it 
is “the first and only English Catholic daily in America.” It 
came into being on July 1, 1920, when an existing tri-weekly be- 
gan to be published daily. It is printed in Dubuque, Iowa, a city 
of small population (41,679 in 1930), but with a very large pro- 
portion of Catholics. A stock company has been formed, but the 
impetus back of the founding and continuance of the paper is the 
Gonner family, who are intensely Catholic. 

The tri-weekly newspaper, Ameryka, a Ukrainian language 
paper of Philadelphia, has a circulation of 7,875. 

The semi-weekly newspapers have the following circulations: 
Novy Domov, a Bohemian language paper of Hallettsville, Texas, 
4,100; Katolik, a Bohemian paper of Chicago, 8,400; Hlas, a 
Bohemian paper of St. Louis Missouri, 13,550. 

WEEKLIES: The weekly newspapers are preponderantly Eng- 
lish language publications, but some are issued in various lan- 
guages. 

Some of the weekly newspapers with larger circulations are: 
The Register, Denver, Colorado (for circulation see “Syndicates” 
below); the New World, Chicago, Illinois, 53,544; the Catholic 
News, New York, 53,000; the Catholic Standard and Times, 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 52,525; the Pilot, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, 50,128; the Brooklyn Tablet, Brooklyn, New York, 47,000; 
the Catholic Union and Times, Buffalo, New York, 41,000; the 
Catholic Herald-Citizen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 38,500; the Cath- 
olic Universe Bulletin, Cleveland, Ohio, 34,446; the Michigan 
Catholic, Detroit, Michigan, 32,000; the Catholic Transcript, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 30,000; the Witness, Dubuque, Iowa, 26- 
600; the Catholic Review, Baltimore, Maryland, 26,000; the Moni- 
tor, San Francisco, California, 20,000. 

SYNDICATES: Syndicates of Catholic newspapers in the United 
States include: 

The Register newspapers, consisting of the Register of Den- 
ver, Colorado, with a national circulation of 87,525, and editions, 
which serve as diocesan official organs, in twelve dioceses: Den- 
ver, Peoria, Illinois; Reno, Nevada; Santa Fe, New Mexico; 
Fresno, California; Sacramento, California; Grand Island, 
Nebraska; Helena, Montana; Great Falls, Montana; Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Altoona, Pennsylvania, and Wheeling, West Virginia, 
the total circulation reported being 250,000. Of the company 
publishing the Register papers, the Bishop of Denver is the presi- 
dent. The Right Rev. Mgr. Matthew Smith, who built up the 
group, is the vice-president and the editor. 


The Catholic Press Union newspapers, embracing the Catholic 
Universe Bulletin, organ of the Diocese of Cleveland, Ohio, 34,- 
446; the Lake Shore Visitor, organ of the Diocese of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, 7,955, and the Catholic Chronicle, organ of the Diocese 
of Toledo, Ohio, 12,877. The controlling interest in the Catholic 
Press Union is vested in the Diocese of Cleveland, and the Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Cleveland is head of the directing board. 

The Witness newspapers, embracing the Witness, organ of the 
Diocese of Dubuque, Iowa, 26,600, and the Observer, organ of the 
Diocese of Rockford, Illinois. The Witness is “under the imme- 
diate supervision” of the Archbishop of Dubuque. 

Besides a national edition with a circulation of 410,000, Our 


Sunday Visitor, of Huntington, Indiana, publishes a diocesan edi- 
tion with a circulation of 14,984. The Most Rev. John F. Noll, 
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Bishop of Fort Wayne, who founded both publications, has also 
been editor of both from the beginning. 

It is notable that the building up of chains in recent years has 
been almost exclusively in the founding of new papers, rather 
than the taking over of already existing papers. Also, the initia- 
tive is taken chiefly by organizations very closely connected with 
the dioceses themselves, whereas in earlier years the chains were 
chiefly attempted by private Catholic companies. 

Score: With very few exceptions, the Catholic newspapers in 
the United States are diocesan publications. But while they are 
diocesan organs, they do not confine themselves to news of the 
diocese, but attempt to present a rounded, general picture of the 
Catholic news of the world, and of the nation, as well as of the 
diocese. 

The one English language Catholic daily, the Catholic Daily 
Tribune, aims directly at a national circulation, as also does one 
weekly, the Register. These have some circulation in virtually 
every section of the country. Our Sunday Visitor, which is chiefly 
of apologetical and devotional character, circulates throughout the 
nation. 

NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATIONS, SERVICES: There is no separate 
Catholic newspaper association in the country, the newspapers, as 
well as reviews, being members of the Catholic Press Association 
of the United States. There is also a Catholic School Press Asso- 
ciation, with newspaper and review members. 

There is only one Catholic news service, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference News Service, to which virtually all the Catho- 
lic newspapers and numerous magazines subscribe. 

OwNnerSHIP, BusINESSs MANAGEMENT, Promotion: More than 
seventy-five per cent of the Catholic newspapers published in the 
United States are either owned outright by the dioceses in which 
they appear or the diocese holds a controlling interest. The re- 
mainder of the newspapers are owned by private companies or by 
individuals, with here and there an instance where the publication 
is the property of some institution or organization. The present 
trend is in the direction of an increasing percentage of diocesan 


ownership. 
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The business management of Catholic newspapers follows gen- 
erally the same management set up as in secular publishing offices. 
These affairs as a rule are in the hands of general business mana- 
gers, advertising managers, and circulation managers, who in 
most instances are laymen. The general business manager is 
charged with the general fiscal affairs of his paper, and some- 
times also has the responsibilities usually entrusted to an adver- 
tising or circulation manager or both. 

REVIEWS: (all classes of magazines) : This grouping is taken to 
include all periodical publications other than dailies and publica- 
tions issued at least once a week are actually newspapers. In 
general, the remaining publications may be divided into: 

1. General: Publications of various types and in various fields 
which are for reading generally throughout the country. This is 
by all odds the most influential and most widely known class of 
publications. Total number: 197. Total circulation: 4,604,141. 

2. School Publications: Catholic periodicals issued for circu- 
lation among students and alumni of the individual school where 
each is sponsored. Estimated total number: 1,000. Estimated 
circulation : 250,000. 

3. Parish Publications: Bulletins and other publications which, 
while they serve only individual parishes, must nevertheless be 
considered Catholic periodicals, because they are issued at regular 
intervals. Estimated total number: 2,600. Estimated circula- 
tion: 1,500,000. 

4. Periodicals published by local units of Catholic fraternal 
organizations, by local Catholic religious societies, by local Catho- 
lic clubs, and by similar groups. Estimated total number: 700. 
Estimated circulation : 240,000. 

The Catholic periodicals included in these above four classifica- 
tions, if taken together, total 4,497, and have a total circulation of 
6,594,141. 

If the Parish Bulletins are excluded, the three remaining groups 
total 1,897 publications, with a total of 5,083,141 circulation. 

The term General Publications embraces magazines serving a 
wide variety of interests. By far the largest number fall into the 
fiction classification. These are publications which, while they 
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may be published in the interest of some Religious Order or Con- 
gregation, some missionary activity, or some pious work, are given 
over largely to wholesome fiction and attractive feature articles 
and depend upon these to attract their circulation. There are 
some sixty such magazines, and their total circulation is approxi- 
mately 2,000,000. 

Mission publications are numerous, and promote the mission 
cause in many fields. Since, as stated above, these journals de- 
pend much upon fiction for their appeal, they fall into a double 
category. 

Another large group of General magazines are the national 
publications of Catholic fraternal organizations. Of these there 
are approximately a dozen, with a total circulation of about 
850,000. 

Reviews of analysis and comment, while not very numerous, 
constitute a very important segment of the Catholic periodical 
press in the United States. A half dozen of these, well known 
throughout the country, have a total circulation of about 100,000. 

In recent years, with the rise of special efforts for social justice, 
and with the danger of Communism growing, Catholic publica- 
tions for workers and definitely anti-Communist journals have 
appeared. There are three such Catholic publications, with a total 
circulation approaching 100,000. 

Some of the fields served by Catholic periodical publications in 
the United States are: 

The Eucharist, Theology, Philosophy, Liturgy, The Clergy 
(there is a special journal for Sisters), Missions (both home and 
foreign, with special journals for works in different fields—medi- 
cal missions, Indians, Negroes, China, Africa, India, etc.), Catho- 
lic Action, Apologetics, Christian Social Justice, Family Life, 
Youth, Workers, Education, Charities, Hospitals, History, Litera- 
ture, Fiction, Comment, Holy Land, Oriental Church, Liturgical 
Arts, Church Music, Religious Societies, Orphans, Blind, Deaf 
Mutes, Anthropology, Fraternal Bodies, School Press, Stage, Den- 
tistry, Interracial Questions, Converts, Natural Sciences, Physi- 
cians. 
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In the field of the General, or fiction, magazines, some of the 
more prominent Catholic publications are: 

The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, New York, 275,000; Ex- 
tension Magazine, Chicago, 258,990; the Orphan’s Messenger and 
Blind Advocate, Jersey City, New Jersey, 134,000; the Sign, 
Union City, New Jersey, 90,000; St. Anthony Messenger, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 106,000; the Christian Family, Techny, Illinois, 
60,000; the Colored Harvest, Baltimore, Maryland, 50,000. 

Magazines and reviews devoted to the promotion of high class 
Catholic literature with analysis and comment on the issues of the 
day include the Catholic World, New York, 10,000; the Mag- 
nificat, Manchester, New Hampshire, 4,000 (both monthlies) ; 
and the weeklies, America, New York, 31,460; the Ave Maria, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, 39,000; the Commonweal, New York, 
15,721. 

An outstanding example of national publications of Catholic 
fraternal organizations is Columbia, issued by the Knights of 
Columbus, from New Haven, Connecticut, with a circulation of 
450,000. 

While naturally English is the language commonly employed, 
there also are publications in numerous other languages, including, 
in order of frequency issued: German, Polish, Bohemian, French, 
Italian, Slovak, Ukrainian, Lithuanian, Slovenian, Spanish, Hun- 
garian, and Ruthenian. There are two journals for the blind. 

While there are no exact figures available on the total number 
of Catholic school publications in the United States, the above 
estimate of 1,000 such publications, with a total of 250,00 circu- 
lation, is given with convincing authority. About 600 of these 
publications may be said to be newspapers, about 100 literary 
magazines most of which are published quarterly, and 300 an- 
nuals. Of the newspapers, thirty are published weekly and the 
remainder are issued bi-monthly or monthly. 

Some of the Catholic school publications are: The Marquette 
Tribune, a weekly newspaper; the Journal, a quarterly literary 
magazine; and the Hilltop, an annual, all of Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; the Scholastic, a weekly newspaper ; Scrip, 
a quarterly; and the Dome, a yearbook, all of the University of 
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Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana; and the Creghtonian, a week- 
ly; Shadows, a quarterly; and the Blue-Jay, an annual, all of 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska; the Ram, Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Many factors conspire to make anything like an exact figure on 
the total number of Parish Bulletins and similar publications im- 
possible. These factors include the extent of the country, the 
greatly varying size and nature of the publications themselves, and 
particularly the irregularity of the appearance of the publications. 
In one diocese the publication of individual parish bulletins may 
flourish and 300 or more such periodicals may be counted. In 
another diocese they may be banned altogether. The estimate 
given above, of 2,600 such publications with a total of 1,800,000 
circulation, is a conservative one. 

Examples of the average Parish Bulletin are: The Parish 
Monthly Calendar of Holy Trinity Church, Washington, D. C.; 
the Parish Monthly of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Philadelphia; St. Madeleine’s Bulletin, Philadelphia; Parish 
Monthly of the Church of Our Lady Queen of Martyrs, Forest 
Hills, New York; Cathedral Calendar of St. Cecilia’s, Cathedral, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Our Parish Interests, Our Lady of Lourdes, 
New York City; Paulist Calendar, St. Paul the Apostle Church, 
New York City; Nativity Mentor, Nativity Church, Brooklyn, 
New York; Cathedral Bulletin, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York City. 

Because some fraternal organizations themselves profess in- 
ability to count the exact number of publications issued by their 
local units throughout the country, an exact figure on the total 
in this group is also impossible. However, it seems safe to esti- 
mate the number of publications issued by local units of Catholic 
fraternal organizations at 500, with a circulation of approximately 
225,000. The Knights of Columbus alone report a total of 425 
local publications with 140,000 circulation. The local publications 
of Catholic clubs and religious groups would increase the number of 
publications by 200, and the total circulation by 15,000, it is con- 
servatively estimated. 

An outstanding example of a publication issued by a local unit 
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of a fraternal organization is Columbia, published by the Knights 
of Columbus in Chicago, with a circulation of 35,000. 

Groups: Associated reviews do not exist in the sense that there 
are syndicates or chains of Catholic newspapers. There are in- 
stances in which one Catholic publishing house will issue two or 
more publications, but these can scarcely be considered syndicates 
or chains, as each periodical usually is designed to meet a different 
need, and each is required to stand or fall on its own merits. The 
America Press in New York, for example, publishes America, a 
weekly review of comment and analysis; the Catholic Mind, a 
semi-monthly selection of important documents, addresses, articles, 
etc.; and Thought, a quarterly review of scholarly comment. Our 
Sunday Visitor Press of Huntington, Indiana, in addition to pub- 
lishing a diocesan weekly newspaper, publishes a weekly for na- 
tional circulation; the Acolyte, a periodical for priests, and the 
Catholic Family. It also publishes bulletins for some fifty par- 
ishes throughout the United States. 

CatHoLtic News AGENcIEs: The National Catholic Welfare 
Conference News Service is an agency for the gathering of Catho- 
lic news of all the world, and the providing of this material to 
Catholic journals for publication. It was founded and is spon- 
sored by the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States. It 
is issued by the Press Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, maintained by the Bishops for the promotion and 
development of the Catholic Press of the country. Feature and 
pictorial material also are provided Catholic publications. 

It now serves 104 clients, representing 418 publications, in the 
United States proper, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and nineteen other 
countries: Vatican City, Canada, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Poland, Australia, New Zealand, Mexico, Colombia, S. A.; China, 
Japan, Philippine Commonwealth, India, South Africa, British 
West Indies, Dominican Republic, Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

The Service was inaugurated in April 1920, with the blessing 
of Pope Benedict XV, who on the following Christmas sent a mes- 
sage expressing the hope that it might “grow into a strong and 
mighty tree which under the shadow of its branches will gather 
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all souls thirsting after truth, all hearts beating for the good.” 
The present Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has warmly commended 
its timeliness and usefulness. 

It provides subscribers with a News Service giving prompt re- 
ports of Catholic happenings the world over and averaging some 
55,000 words each week; a Feature Service containing a budget 
of seventeen to twenty articles covering the whole feature field 
and calculated to be of interest to persons of all ages; a Picture 
Service providing graphic representation of important Catholic 
developments ; Editorial information, in the form of factual ma- 
terial to assist Catholic editors in handling special news develop- 
ments ; a Biographical Service, authenticated sketches of outstand- 
ing Catholic figures; Special Supplements, extra budgets of 
articles and illustrations to permit Catholic editors to issue large 
special editions at Christmas, Easter, and school-opening time; 
Special Syndications, special groups of articles by noted Catholic 
students and writers. The News Service also brings instantly 
from Vatican City by cable and radio, and makes available to its 
subscribing papers, the complete texts of Encyclicals and other im- 
portant Papal documents. It maintains close cooperation with the 
Catholic Press Association of the United States. 

AssociATIons: The Catholic Press Association of the United 
States is a voiuntary organization of publishers of approved news- 
papers, journals, magazines, etc., issued in the United States under 
Catholic auspices. It was founded in 1911. It now has 114 active 
members and 137 life members. 

The Association holds all matters pertaining to the Catholic 
Press in the United States to be pertinent to its deliberations. 
However, it has certain particular and specific functions with 
which it is regularly engaged. These include: the holding of an- 
nual conventions at convenient centers, to facilitate interchange of 
helpful ideas among the editors and managers of the various 
Catholic publications ; the maintenance of a Circulation Vigilance 
Committee, to eliminate dishonest sales persons from the Catholic 
field ; an Advertising Bureau, to promote advertising in the Catho- 
lic Press and to safeguard the character of such advertising; and 
a Literature Bureau, which seeks to encourage the development 
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of capable Catholic writers, and in particular administers a Catho- 
lic Literary Awards Foundation created by the Association and 
providing substantial awards in literary competition. 

The Catholic School Press Association, established in Septem- 
ber 1931, is an organization dedicated to the advancement of the 
press of Catholic institutions of learning throughout the country, 
particularly through the issuance of a quarterly publication, the 
Catholic School Editor, and through the conferring of awards for 
excellence in the editing of Catholic school publications. The 
founder and director of the Association is Professor J. L. O’Sul- 
livan, dean of the Marquette University College of Journalism, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. While the Association seeks all Catholic 
school publications as members, it works for the advancement of 
all Catholic school publications regardless of whether they are 
members or not. Its awards, which prove an important stimulus 
to Catholic school publications, are given for excellence in news- 
papers, magazines, and yearbooks. In recognition of his work with 
the Catholic School Press Association in 1933, Professor O’Sul- 
livan was elected President of the International Catholic Uni- 
versity Journalists’ Union, whose Secretary-General is in Lille, 
France. 

The Catholic Poetry Society of America was founded in April 
1931 by the editors of America, the Commonweal, and the Catho- 
lic World to promote a Catholic poetry movement and tradition, to 
create a common ground of discussion for poets, critics, and those 
interested in poetry, and to cooperate in the advancement of 
American art and culture. All members receive the bi-monthly 
bulletin, the news organ of the Society, and are entitled to par- 
ticipate in the activities of local units of the national organization, 
which have been formed in various cities. The Society also pub- 
lishes Spirit, an official vehicle devoted exclusively to the publica- 
tion of poetry by its members. In conjunction with Spirit, the 
Society maintains a free bureau of criticism. Daniel Sargent of 
Harvard University is the President of the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America. The offices of the Society are at 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

TRAINING OF JOURNALISTS: There are a total of five Catholic 
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colleges and universities offering professional courses in Jour- 
nalism. There are fifty other Catholic colleges and universities 
offering other instruction in Journalism, usually of a cultural or 
supplementary character. It is estimated that there are 600 stu- 
dents in the Catholic professional schools of Journalism and 
1,000 in the Catholic cultural cources in Journalism. The Catholic 
schools of Journalism are staffed by some twenty full-time and 
fifty part-time teachers. Professional courses, in addition to that 
at Marquette, are offered at Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Indiana; Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska; Detroit Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan; and Loyola University, Chicago, 
IIllinois. 

INSTITUTES, ENTERPRISES FOR DEVELOPMENT AND SPREAD OF 
CaTHoLic Press: The Catholic Periodical Index is a publication 
sponsored by the Catholic Library Association. It is an index, by 
names of authors and by subjects, of articles appearing in Catho- 
lic periodicals throughout the country. The publication is de- 
signed to make Catholic data and articles immediately available 
to students, writers, speakers, and research workers without long 
and laborious searching. The publication was at first designed 
for quarterly printing. Issues were brought out in 1930 and 1931. 
Publication was suspended for lack of funds in the depression 
years immediately following, but the publishing has now been 
placed with the large firm which regularly issues the general 
periodical index for the United States, and Catholic periodicals 
have been indexed for years succeeding 1931 so that, with the 
resumption of the work, a complete indexing since 1930 is being 
provided and the project to be kept up to date hereafter. 

HIsToRICAL SKETCH OF THE CATHOLIC Press OF THE UNITED 
STaTes: The American Catholic Press, measured by European 
standards, is very young. Its record shows, however, that in 
1809, within little more than twenty-five years after the country’s 
independence was formally recognized, a priest was establishing 
a newspaper in the United States, despite the facts that Catholics 
were few and scattered, pioneer conditions prevailed, and printing 
presses were scarce. 

Today, after a long and severe struggle which has borne fruit 
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chiefly in the present century, there are in the United States 331 
Catholic newspapers and reviews, besides several thousand local 
school, parish, fraternal and club journals and bulletins. The 
circulation of these 331 publications is approximately 7,000,- 
000. In both numbers and circulation, the Catholic Press has 
registered vigorous increases in recent years. 

Among the earliest journals in the United States which were 
Catholic in general tone, but not distinctly Catholic in content, 
was the Courier de Boston, which appeared on April 23, 1789, 
but lasted only about six months. In 1809, Father Gabriel Rich- 
ard established the Michigan Essay, in Detroit, which one historian 
describes as “semi-Catholic.” This publication also survived 
for only a few issues. The first strictly Catholic journal in the 
United States was Bishop England’s United States Catholic Mis- 
cellany, founded at Charleston, South Carolina, on June 5, 1822. 
This paper survived until the beginning of the Civil War, in 1861. 
The first exclusively Catholic magazine was the Metropolitan, or 
Catholic Monthly Magazine, founded in Baltimore in 1830, al- 
though a partly religious magazine in Spanish had been launched 
by a priest in Philadelphia in 1824. 

In the first half-century after the founding of the initial See 
in the United States (1789-1840), called the formative years of 
the Catholic Press in the United States, at least a score of Catholic 
newspapers and something like a half-dozen Catholic magazines 
were established. However, most of them were short-lived. There 
is record of only about five newspapers surviving until 1840, 
and of only four of them after that year; however, one paper 
established in the period lives today. Only two magazines founded 
in that period held on until 1840; only one of these went beyond 
that date, and none survives today. The publication of those 
decades were concerned chiefly with removing from the pathway 
of non-Catholics the groundless prejudices and the presupposi- 
tions which had grown up into social barriers against Catholics. 
It was in this period, in 1831, that the diocesan organ, the Catho- 
lic Telegraph of Cincinnati, appeared. It survives today, the 
oldest Catholic publication in the country. 

In the two decades from 1840 to 1860, some fifty Catholic news- 
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papers and five magazines were inaugurated. All but nine of the 
newspapers died young. Four of them discontinued in 1860, and 
only five of those started in those twenty years are in existence 
today. Only one of the Catholic magazines started between 1840 
and 1860 was in existence at the end of the two decades, and 
none lives today. 

Progress in the establishment of new Catholic publications was 
halted early in the next two decades (1860-1880) by the Civil 
War (1861-1865). Not only were no new Catholic publications 
started to speak of, but a number of those already in existence 
found it necessary to discontinue owing to the stress of the times. 
However, during the remainder of these two decades, from 1865- 
1880, a total of approximately 120 Catholic newspapers and forty 
Catholic magazines were launched. Eighty of these new news- 
papers, it is estimated, discontinued publication before 1880, and 
another eighteen of them passed out of existence before 1900. 
Seventeen survive today. A notable feature of this era was the 
inauguration of the Catholic Telegraph of New York in 1875, the 
first attempt at the establishment of an English language Catholic 
daily. The publication died very young. Of the forty maga- 
zines inaugurated in this era, thirty died before 1880. Three 
more passed out of existence before 1920. Only seven of those 
established at that time are alive today. Records show a total 
of forty-six newspapers and ten magazines in existence in 1880. 

Between 1880 and 1900 there was a total of 110 new Catholic 
newspapers inaugurated. In that same period 120 new Catholic 
magazines were started. Of the new newspapers, it is esti- 
mated sixty-five died before 1900, twelve died before 1920, four 
before 1930, and twenty-nine of them are alive today. Of the 
magazines established in this period, forty-five died before 1900, 
twenty-eight before 1920, four before 1925, and forty-three are 
alive today. The year 1900 saw seventy-three newspapers and 
eighty-two magazines in existence. 

Some fifty-five new Catholic newspapers were inaugurated be- 
tween 1900 and 1920. A total of eighty-five new Catholic maga- 
zines were started in the same time. Twenty of the new news- 
papers died before the double-decade was out, four passed out 
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of existence later, and thirty-one are still being published today. 
Fourteen of the new magazines died in the same double-decade 
in which they were launched, five died a little later, and six are 
alive today. There was a total of ninety-one Catholic newspapers 
and 125 Catholic magazines in 1920. 

Between 1920 and the present, a total of fifty-four new Catho- 
lic newspapers came into existence, while ninety-three new 
Catholic magazines were started. This era has shown a far greater 
power of survival of Catholic publications than ever before. Three 
of the new newspapers died within a year or two, and fifty-one 
are still being published. Of the magazines, twelve have died 
and eighty-one are alive today. As stated above, there is today 
a total of 134 Catholic newspapers and 197 Catholic magazines. 

In 1911 there was established the Catholic Press Association, 
which has operated strongly to encourage and assist the press 
and to gain interest in and support for it. 

The Catholic press of the United States received its latest, 
most far-reaching, and most permanent stimulation with the in- 
auguration of the National Catholic Welfare Conference News 
Service, and Hierarchical agency, issued by the Press Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, which the Bishops 
founded in 1919. The present era of the Catholic Press in the 
United States began with the establishment of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference Press Department, charged with the 
duty of assisting the Catholic press, chiefly through world-wide 
collection of Catholic news to be presented in Catholic journals. 
Since this development, Catholic publications in the United States 
have increased strikingly in number, in appeal, in vigor, in circu- 
lation and in influence. The National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence News Service today serves not only the Catholic Press of 
the United States but Catholic publications in many other coun- 
tries as well. 

In 1920, Catholic publications in the country, exclusive of local 
bulletins and school organs, numbered 234. Today, after sixteen 
years, they number 331, an increase of almost one-half. Seven- 
teen new journals were founded in the years 1920-23. Moreover, 
the gains have been enduring. Even in the depression period of 
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1930 to 1935, fourteen new newspapers were established and only 
one discontinued. 

The necessary fund to conduct the Vatican Exhibit was gath- 
ered from funds donated by the publishers of the Catholic Press of 
America, aided by contributions from the Bishops of the United 
States. The Committee was fortunate in completing this task 
of preparing, shipping, and installing the Exhibit within the funds 
that were raised, so that they had the happy result of not having 
to meet a deficit. All the members of the committee served 
without any remuneration for their services. The results secured 
were justified for the effort made. 
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BROWNSON ON KNOW NOTHINGISM 
By JoserHu R. Frese, S.J. 
I 


Among the ever popular, ever discussed questions of history, 
that of the relations of Church and State holds a prominent place. 
It is no less a question in our present-day republics and dictator- 
ships than it was when the early Christians sought refuge in the 
catacombs. The middle of the last century in this country proved 
no exception to the rule; and while much of the present-day dis- 
cussion centers on the subjection of Church to the absolute State, 
the much mooted question at that time assumed the aspect of 
Native Americanism. It was because people thought that good 
Catholics could not profess any political faith other than that of 
absolute monarchy, and particularly other than the absolute mon- 
archy of the Pope, that furnished one of the causes for the phe- 
nomenal rise of Know Nothingism. Because of this intimate con- 
nection of the relations of Church and State and Know Nothingism 
and because Orestes A. Brownson realized this connection, it 
might be well to review hurriedly, in this regard at least, his 
theory of Church and State. All references that follow are from 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review, the articles being chronologically 
numbered. 

The United States according to Brownson was not a democracy 
but a Republic! ruled by an “elective aristocracy.”? Now with 
this Republic Catholicism is not only compatible but necessary,® 


Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 342. 

“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 479. 

“The Church and the Republic,” July 1856, p. 281. 

“The Presidential Election,” October 1856, p. 507. 

“Politics at Home,” July 1860, p. 389. 

*“Catholicity Necessary to Democracy,” October 1845, p. 515. 
*“Native Americanism,” January 1845, pp. 87, 94. 

“Catholicity Necessary to Democracy,” October 1845, pp. 514 ff. 
“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 457. 

“The Know Nothing Platform,” October 1855, p. 484. 

“The Church and the Republic,” July 1856, pass. 

“Brownson on the Church and the Republic,” January 1857, pass. 
“Christianity or Gentilism,” January 1860, p. 24, pass. 
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for as “society demands for its constitution and good government, 
three elements, Authority, Liberty, and Religion; or as I prefer 
to say, the State, the Individual, and the Church,’ it is evident 
that the Church required is one that can preserve the proper 
balance between State and Individual, thus protecting the one 
from anarchy and the other from tyranny.5 

Protestantism is incapable of preserving this balance,* because 
in any of its three stages, as supported by the State, as supported 
by the people, as subject to the individual, it is reducible to the 
fact that it ultimately rests in the people, one of the contending 
parties. By its principles of private judgment® and predestina- 
tion,® by its national tendencies’? and history itself,’ Protestant- 
ism has failed and will fail to effect a harmony between the State 
and Individual. 

Catholicism, alone, as a power above both State and Indi- 
vidual,!? as a supernatural’ organism,!* divine,!® universal,'® 
independent,!* resting on God alone,’* and producing the neces- 
sary virtues in the people for proper legislation,’® can preserve 
this balance, this harmony of Authority and Liberty for a govern- 
ment “that is instituted and administered for the common weal,’’?° 


i.e., for a republic. 
It was a defence of Catholicism as compatible with republican- 


“‘The Church and the Republic,” July 1856, p. 277. 
*“The Church and the Republic,” July 1856, p. 286. 
“Brownson on the Church and the Republic,” January 1857, p. 11. 
“Christianity and the Church Identical,” July 1857, p. 328. 
**Brownson on the Church and the Republic,” January 1857, pp. 6 ff., 24. 
™Catholicity Necessary to Democracy,” October 1845, p. 519. 
“The Church and the Republic,” July 1856, p. 287. 
*“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 88. 
*“The Know Nothing Platform,” October 1855, p. 491. 
“The Church and the Republic,” July 1856, p. 288. 
u“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 87. 
2“Brownson on the Church and the Republic,” January 1857, pp. 9 ff. 
1“Brownson on the Church and the Republic,” January 1857, p. 16, pass. 
*“Brownson on the Church and the Republic,” January 1857, p. 23, pass. 
4“The Church and the Republic,” July 1856, p. 290. 
“The Church and the Republic,” July 1856, p. 290. 
“The Church and the Republic,” July 1856, p. 290. 
“Catholicity Necessary to Democracy,” October 1845, p. 526. 
1%“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 90. 
“Catholicity Necessary to Democracy,” October 1845, p. 525. 
2“The Church and the Republic,” July 1856, p. 276. 
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ism, under the above forms, to which Brownson directed so many 
of his efforts?! to repudiate Native Americanism or, later, Know 
Nothingism. His views on the two parties, however, are more 
explicitly stated and may be gathered under common headings. 


e.g. “The Influence of Catholicity on Political Liberty,” April 1848. 
“Authority and Liberty,” April 1849. 
“Republic of the United States,” April 1849. 
“Protestantism and Government,” April 1852. 
“The Church and State,” October 1854. 
“Romanism in America,” April 1855. 
“The Papal Conspiracy Exposed,” April 1855, etc. 
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II 


Both parties to Brownson were substantially the same.! In so 
far as either of them was “American,” he would defend “the 
sentiment which underlies”? them. In so far as they were a party 
and anti-Catholic, he would repudiate them both. In other words, 
he would “approve the sentiment and disapprove the use and appli- 
cation made of it.”* He was led to any defence he made, in his 
desire to concede as much as possible and because so many Catho- 
lics at the time failed in their prejudice to see that Americans had 
the right to withhold the vote from foreigners if they so chose. 


In justifying the spirit of Nativism, he did it on other grounds 
than a wholesale condemnation of immigration. Brownson was 
able to look at the immigrant’s side of the question and find argu- 
ments in their defence of which other people did not think. After 
all, he reasoned, it was not their fault that they came to America. 
Here we were, a people advertising our shores as free for any 
who wished to come and yet objecting when we found our offers 
accepted. Indeed, “our foreign population may tell us with truth 
that, if they have come here, it has been on our invitation; and 
if they had facilities for speedily becoming naturalized, these 
facilities have been granted by us as inducements to bring them 
hither. .. . We are in fact unjust to them.” 

Besides, their life was not so easy. They came from their 
country “flushed with hopes,”® and are herded into emigrant cars, 
as if they were anything but human beings, to be hurried away 
to their next destination. Brownson could see something pathetic 
in “a poor woman from Ireland or Germany seated on the wharf 
or station house, with one or two children nestled around her, 
waiting for a steamboat or car to carry her farther on.” And 
what really made him come to their defence was the “heedless- 


“Politics at Home,” July 1860, p. 367. 

“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 115. 
*“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 476. 
Cf. “Native Americanism,” July 1854, pass. 
**The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 476. 
“‘The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 128. 
“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 130. 
*Tbid. 
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ness, cruelty, and contempt’ with which they were treated. Their 
feelings and their considerations were passed over as if they did 
not exist. “A man is run over. ‘O, it is only an Irishman.’ A 
man has fallen from a house and broken his back. He is a for- 
eigner, and we ‘pass to the order of the day’.”® Rightly, then 
does he defend them. “Justice compels us to say, that their 
account against us more than offsets ours against them, and what- 
ever we may think of the policy of the naturalization laws as 
they stand, we have much to reproach ourselves with in our 
manner of treating them, and have no right to raise an outcry 
against them as a body, or on the ground of their being foreign- 
born.””® 

Besides defending the foreigner who is here, Brownson also 
gives reasons for admitting the foreigner to America.?° It shows 
generosity on our part, for the condition of the immigrant is 
improved when he lands on our shores, not to mention the plight 
of “brother laborers’?! back home. 

Then there are the advantages we ourselves receive from the 
immigrant, “whose labour has cleared away many of our western 
forests, dug our canals and railroads.”!* Our manufactures, 
mechanical industries, armies, and navies have all been well 
served by foreigners.1* Look at the great men of the past who 
have helped us: Montgomery, Gates, De Kalb, Steuben, Pulaski, 
Lafayette—“then they were not considered as in the way of the 
native born.”!4 

Our national life has been “enriched.’!> Surely, “not all genius 
is imported,”?® “but we owe much to the skill, industry and labour 
of our foreign population. They have added probably six millions 
to our population and we dare not say how many hundreds of 
millions of dollars to our wealth.’’!7 


"Thid. 

“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 131. 
*Tbid. 

Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 78. 
U“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 78. 
“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 79. 
4%“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 132. 
“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 79. 
“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 465. 
The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 131. 
“Ibid. 
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Finally, Brownson, who had but recently been converted, would 
have his fellow-Americans rise to a higher motive in welcoming 
the foreigner. He says in this connection, “to embrace a brother 
wherever we find a human being—for all have one Father; one 
God hath made us all, one Lord Jesus Christ hath redeemed, one 
Holy Ghost stands ready to quicken and sanctify us.’”?8 

Despite his adequate defence of the foreigner, Brownson could 
see reasons why an anti-foreign party came into being. He seems 
to have taken the most reasonable stand in the matter, and has 
placed himself in the other man’s position and looked at things 
through his eyes. It is not unnatural, then, that we find him 
defending the right of Americans to withhold the vote.1® He does 
not say he thinks the vote ought to be withheld ; that is a debatable 
question. But, if Americans prior to any legislation of theirs wish 
to withhold the vote, they have every right to do so. Voting, 
he claimed, was not a natural right, but a concession which a 
nation is free to make or not to make.2® “Every independent and 
sovereign nation has the right to preserve its own nationality, 
its own identity; . . . to close its political society, if it sees proper, 
against all foreign immigrants... .’’*! “The nation is undoubtedly 
competent to say whether it will or will not admit foreigners 
into the bosom of its civil and political society.”** 

Nor does he think a great deal of harm would accrue to the 
foreigner if he were deprived of his vote. Brownson would, how- 
ever, have him granted civil rights, for example, “to acquire and 
transmit real estate,”** and would merely deprive the foreigner 
of political rights. Even foreign “Catholics . . . may well consent 
to forego those political rights now extended to all naturalized 
citizens, if by so doing they can save the country from the corrupt 
mass of non-Catholic foreigners who are doing their best te 
ruin it.””*4 


“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 78. 
1%Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 80. 
“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 456. 
“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 340. 
™2“The Know Nothings, October 1854, p. 455. 
2“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 127. 
Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 351. 
“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 352. 
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Brownson also recognized that there was just cause for com- 
plaint, for many of the foreigners were undesirable. For this 
class he had no defence and heartily agreed with any attempts to 
frustrate their efforts to govern the country. As some of these, 
he concedes, had come “from motives of personal advantage to 
themselves,”*> the nation could not feel itself bound to give up 
its nationality to them, “or to suffer the stream of its national life 
to be diverted from its original course to accommodate their 
manners, tastes or prejudices.”’*6 


Many were lawless “demagogues, revolutionists, desperadoes, 
who, after having failed to revolutionize their own countries, fly 
hither either to save their necks from the merited halter, or to 
abuse the liberty granted them by our government and laws.”*? 
Even on the part of those who were sincere there was the “in- 
variable tendency to confound republicanism with democracy, and 
democracy with radicalism.”** Further, some had come from a 
land where the Prince was regarded as the living law, and when 
his authority had been escaped, there existed no law.*® Others 
have no religion and imagine they are free from all law and “thus 
are prone, on coming here, to lapse into the character of anar- 
chists.”%° “These unprincipled and crazy spirits congregate in 
our cities, form secret societies all through the land, affiliated 
to like societies all over Europe, gather around our journalists, 
get control of the newspapers, corrupt the public mind, and 
through their own countrymen of the other class, naturalized here, 
attempt to control our politics and shape the whole policy of the 
government, foreign and domestic.”*! If the Native Americans 
are seeking to exclude such classes from American society, Brown- 
son readily seconds their efforts. 

He would also agree in condemning the radical press, even 
though it was supported and run by, at least nominally, Irish 


“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 357. 
1 bid. 
“Politics and Political Parties,” October 1853, p. 520. 
*“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 344. 

Cf. also “The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 482. 
“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 344. 
*“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 349. 
*“Politics and Political Parties,” October 1853, p. 521. 
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Catholics. The Catholic Standard was so utterly radical that he 
refused to take it from the post office.5? 

But the majority of Catholic foreigners he held free from blame. 
“It is not from Catholic but non-Catholic foreigners, that comes 
the principal danger to our institutions.”** The Bedini riots he 
blames on the non-Catholic foreign element, not on native Ameri- 
cans, although the secular press refused to oppose them for fear 
of losing the foreign vote for their candidate.*4 He seems to be 
right in ascribing them to foreigners, but whether they were 
entirely non-Catholic particularly in New York, we think is a 
matter to be proven. 

This much, then, does he grant: the right to withhold the vote, 
and the fact that there are undesirable foreigners in America. 
This we would conceive as the foundation for the “American”’ 
spirit Brownson defends. But “while we [Brownson] defend the 
sentiment of American nationality . . . we must utterly repudiate 
the Native American party.”’*® 


“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 346. 

87 bid. 

“Ibid. 

*“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 347. 

Cf. also “The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 448, pass. 

“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 133. 
“A Know Nothing Legislature,” July 1855, p. 394. 
“Politics at Home,” July 1860, p. 353, pass. 
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III 


This party, according to Brownson, and indeed everyone else, 
was founded in Old Federalism; “it was then only accidentally 
anti-Catholic.”* Although he was not sure where the Know 
Nothings, as such, started (being a Democrat he strongly sus- 
pected the Whigs) ,* he realized that they seized upon the Native 
American spirit, and all the other odds and ends that were float- 
ing around in the political sea at the time, to obtain their purpose. 
Conservatives, Free Soilers, Abolitionists, Filibusters, and so on, 
helped to swell the growing body.* 

But “now Native Americanism in the sense of this miserable 
anti-Popery faction [i.e., the Know Nothings] with its foreign 
leaders, with an Irishman for its Mayor of New York, and a Jew 
for its Representative in Congress is no doubt in bad odor with 
all foreign-born Catholics. . . . But it was not of this party’® that 
we made the defence. These “are if you will, Orangemen, hoping 
by means of maintaining Protestant ascendency to rule the coun- 
try, and to share the loaves and fishes of office; they are anti- 
Catholics carrying on the war of the world, the flesh and the 
Devil against the Lord and His Christ ; they are revolutionists and 
libertines who find the Church in their way, and who would 
destroy her and bring back the reign of Night and Chaos.’ 

Both of these rather strong quotations are from the same arti- 
cle entitled “Know Nothingism or Satan Warring against 
Christ.”*7 But it so happened that Brownson was, at the time, 
with his back against the wall defending himself against the entire 
Catholic press which had denounced his defence of Native Ameri- 
canism in the preceding issue of his Review.’ It is quite probable 
that he may have been unduly influenced by the circumstances. 
At any rate his more conservative view, which he even maintains 


“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 98. 
“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 476. 
*Thid. 
“The Know Nothing Platform,” October 1855 p. 474. 
‘Ibid. 
“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 477. 
“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, pp. 477, 478. 
™The Know Nothings,” October 1854. 
’“Native Americanism,” July 1854. 
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in this article, was in defending the “American” principle and 
denying the anti-foreign, anti-Catholic means it employed.’ It 
was this view he expressed some six years later, when he said: 
“It is a party that has at least one side of an element of truth 
and justice, though unhappily perverted and rendered inoperative 
for good, by virtue of the errors and false Americanism which 
overlay it.”’!° 

Keeping in view these extremes of utter repudiation of the 
party and a somewhat milder tone of defence of at least its 
sentiment, we will try to descend more into the particular faults 
he found in Nativism and try to discover just why he condemns 
the party. 

He thought first of all (back in 1845) that the party was 
unnecessary.!1 That it was unjust to ostracize the foreigner 
simply because it proved too much for us to swallow the results 
of our own salesmanship.?” 

He was never in harmony with the means the party employed. 
Its secrecy’® (and here he was talking particularly of Know 
Nothingism) he found opposed to the “spirit of American repub- 
licanism which demands open avowals and free public discus- 
sions.”1* He objected to the party on the grounds that it was 
“immoral” ;}5 because the member, in taking its oath and binding 
himself to silence as to its activities and organization, “swears 
to lie, binds himself to falsehood on falsehood.’’?® 

Furthermore, at the height of the party’s power, the Massa- 
chusetts Know Nothing legislature, sitting in extra session, was 
costing the State some $1300 a day, during which the representa- 
tives carried on such petty thieving and inane discussions as to 
disgust the people in general and Brownson in particular. They 
proved to be obnoxious in one case; they passed the “Nunneries 
Inspection Bill” which sent a committee trouping through the 


“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 450, pass. 
Politics at Home,” July 1860, p. 367. 
u“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 77. 
‘Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 80. 
“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 127, supra. 
%“The Presidential Election,” October 1856, p. 508. 
“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 133. 
%“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 133. 
*T bid. 
**T bid. 
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State, visiting Catholic schools and convents. In commenting on 
the incident, Brownson minces no words in blaming the puppets, 
and transmits all the culpability onto the shoulders of the order. 
“The committee . . . proved by their conduct that they were de- 
ficient in the feelings, manners and breeding of gentlemen, and 
that they were ignorant or disregardful of all the proprieties and 
decencies of civilized life. They seem to have been wholly under 
the influence of their lecherous tastes and prurient fancies. . . .”’!7 

In this business of defending Catholicism against Native Ameri- 
cans and yet doing his best to concede to them all he possibly 
could according to his conscience, that which particularly made 
Brownson angry was the fact that his words as well as others’ 
were often twisted out of their context or even misquoted al- 
together.18 He justly accuses Native Americans of being unfair, 
and complains that he “never found the least approach to loyalty 
and good faith in a non-Popery opponent.’’?® 

“Under its best aspect,” Brownson even in his later judgment 
found the party “narrow-minded and bigoted,” with “its platform 
too weak and too narrow for a full grown man to stand on.’’”° 
The narrowness is more particularly brought out in its attack on 
Catholics. “It not only discriminates but discriminates badly with 
its eyes shut,”*! and plans its campaign against “the most con- 
servative body in the country.”** “All the danger really comes 
primarily from the non-Catholic class, and this, if we are to 
discriminate at all, is the class against whom we should discrim- 
inate.”23 Why be anti-Catholic? he argues quietly (before he is 
accused of being a Know Nothing himself) ;** they are after all 
the best type of foreigners in the country. Their presses are 
conservative*> (something he seems to deny in the very same 


A Know Nothing Legislature,” July 1955, pp. 405, 406. 
%“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 123. 
“Christianity or Gentilism,” January 1860, p. 26. 
The Know Nothing Platform,” October 1855, p. 479. 
«Politics at Home,” July 1860, p. 370. 

Cf. also “Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 348. 
™“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 348. 
=Tbid. 
“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 349. 
*“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 474. 
‘Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 349. 
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article) ,2® and the increase of their churches “which alarms a 
portion of our countrymen in only a new pledge of security to 
our country.’’*? For, then, there will be more people under the 
guiding influence of Catholicism which, according to Brownson, 
is the sole support of America.* 


He also questions the wisdom of the policy of persecution, for 
“suppress Catholicism today, and it may be some other one’s turn 
to be suppressed tomorrow.”*® “Once begin to discriminate be- 
tween religions, and where will you stop?’’8° For “the principle 
that authorizes the invasion of the sanctity of a Catholic dwelling 
will not protect that of a Protestant dwelling.’”’*! 

The greatest fault Brownson picked out was that the party 
was un-American,®* and that, under various aspects running the 
gamut of his variant views. The glorious destiny of the new 
world, “the city of refuge, to which men might flee from oppres- 
sion, be free from the trammels of tyranny,’%* is now suffering 
from this “retrograde step’** and “‘going back to the barbarous 
ages when the human race was divided into septs and clans.”’*® 
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Besides, he reasoned, it is “un-American” “to oppose the great 
principles of general suffrage which lie at the foundation of our 
American system.’°* In “our government which is instituted for 
the governed** we disregard all distinctions which are purely 
accidental’”’* and say to every man, “you shall be esteemed 


“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 346. 
“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 350. 
*Cf. above. 
*“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 86. 
”“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 125. 
A Know Nothing Legislature,” July 1855, p. 405. 
=“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, pp. 119, 125. 
“The Church and the Republic,” July 1856, p. 305. 
“The Presidential Election,” October 1856, p. 405. 
“Politics at Home,” July 1860, p. 307. 
“A Know Nothing Legislature,” July 1855, p. 394, pass. 
“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 77. 
*Thid. 
* Ibid. 
A Know Nothing Legislature,” July 1855, p. 394. 
Cf. also “Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 80. 
“The Presidential Election,” October 1856, p. 511. 
*“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 78. 
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according to your worth as a man.’’® For “the American boast 
is that our institutions are based on natural as distinguished from 
historical right, on the rights of man as distinguished from the 
rights of castes, orders or classes.’’*° 

Perhaps Brownson’s and, in fact, anyone’s strongest theoretical 
point was that Native Americanism was against the Constitution, 
inasmuch as it was opposed to Catholics solely because they were 
Catholics.44 We say theoretically, for to be honest the argument 
does not seem to have had much influence with those who lived in 
deadly fear of the papal power** and fully expected to have no 
Constitution. 

“Religion under the American system is free’? and “by the 
American Constitution and law we are as free to be a Catholic as 
you are to be a Methodist or a Baptist.”4* Thus, when laws 
restricting freedom of religion are sought, “we protest in the 
name of the Constitution and the good faith of the country.”* 

No less so is education free. ‘Our homes are our castles,’’*6 
and, by appointing a committee of inspection for Catholic schools, 
“the legislature [in this case Massachusetts] disregards both law 
and Constitution [of that State].”4*7 “The appointment of such a 
committee strikes at the freedom of education’’** and “in denying 
the freedom of education, in subjecting private schools to public 
inspection, and forbidding any one to teach even in his own house 
without a license or certificate from public authority, the order 
or party strike at the rights of parents, and make war on the 
family, the basis of the whole social fabric.’’*® 


*Thid. 
““The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 126. 
““Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 85. 
“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 123. 
“A Know Nothing Legislature,” July 1855, p. 404, pass. 
““Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 84. 
“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 124. 
Infra. 
*““The Presidential Election,” October 1856, p. 509. 
““The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 121. 
““Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 85. 
“A Know Nothing Legislature,” July 1855, pp. 393, 399. 
ae Nothing Legislature,” July 1855, p. 404. 
Tbid. 
““A Know Nothing Legislature,” July 1855, p. 405. 
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There was, further, the added question of right of property, for 
incorporated in the Know Nothing platform of 1855 was the 
following statement: “We rebuke all attempts to wrest from the 
laity and give to the priesthood the control of Church property.”5° 
The occasion, of course, was the gradual demise of the old and 
unhealthy trustee system. Brownson in taking up the subject 
refutes the argument on the foundation of right of property, 
for “do not these men perceive that they are striking a fatal 
blow at the rights of property ?’’®! Besides, “when was the control 
of Church property vested in the laity? . . . The majority of the 
Churches in the United States have been built by the clergy with 
their own means.’’>? It is to them they naturally belong. Lastly, 
as it is Church property, it belongs to the Church to decide in 
whose name it shall be vested.** 

Brownson gives attention to these three points: freedom of 
religion, freedom of education, and right of property, because 
they betray one of the very charges cast in the teeth of Catholics. 
It was the Catholics who were hostile to free institutions. Brown- 
son, on his part, reverses the order and sees in the action of the 
Know Nothings an imperialism worse than that of Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, the then reigning emperor of France.** This, 
in turn, is all reducible to his first thesis: Catholicism as a pro- 
tectress of the rights of man, as the only balance between the indi- 
vidual and the State, is necessary for American republicanism.™ 

Finally, it was when Brownson talked about the foreign influ- 
ence on Know Nothingism that he was most vehement. His 
principal objects of attack were the Orangemen and the Protest- 
ants of Exeter Hall. 

“Know Nothingism is no Yankee invention, no American pro- 
duction, but an imported combination of Irish Orangeism, German 
radicalism, French socialism, and Italian astuteness and _ hate.’’5® 
“These vile European vagabonds have seized upon the honest 


"“The Know Nothing Platform,” October 1855, p. 479. 
“The Know Nothing Platform, October 1855, p. 486. 
=“The Know Nothing Platform,” October 1855, p. 487. 
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native American and republican sentiment of the country, and 
have sought to pervert it to a mere anti-Popery sentiment. . . . It is 
really a foreign party.”°? “Every charge it brings against Catho- 
lics and Catholicity is of British manufacture, and glutted the 
English market before it was thrown on our own.’*§ “This very 
American party so called owes its very conception, its plan, its 
organization, and its rules to foreign nations, and does but copy the 
Orange lodges of Ireland and the Carbonari of Italy.’’®® 

Native Americanism to Brownson, then, was good in its prime 
sentiment. While defending the foreigner by considering his side 
of the question, and acknowledging his services to the country, he 
yet granted that Americans, should they wish, had a right to with- 
hold the vote; besides, he admitted that there was a certain 
undesirable foreign element in the country which it would have 
been well to exclude from voting. Yet he repudiates the party, 
because it is unnecessary, unjust, uses false means to obtain its 
end, is narrow and bigoted, un-American, particularly as against 
the Constitution and most of all as influenced by foreigners. 


‘Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 347. 
Cf. also “The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 473, pass. 
“A Know Nothing Legislature,” July 1855, p. 395. 
Cf. also “The Know Nothing Platform,” October 1855, p. 393, pass. 
“A Know Nothing Legislature,” July 1855, p. 394. 
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IV 


But, besides finding fault with the party, he takes the trouble 
to refute the specious reasons it advanced as a basis for its 
formation. 

The Native Americans offered such reasons as ignorance of 
American institutions on the part of the foreigner as an impedi- 
ment to his receiving the vote. As a matter of fact, says Brown- 
son, the foreigners’ “offence is in being democratic and wishing 
the government to be administered on truly democratic principles. 
It is not their ignorance of the real nature of our institutions, but 
their intelligence of them, that constitutes their disqualification 
in the eyes of the ‘Natives.’ ”? 

But the time required to learn of our institutions: Surely, he 
says, the average foreigner can learn in five years what the Ameri- 
can can from the ages sixteen to twenty-one.” But competition: 
“A great part of the labor they [the foreigners] perform is labor 
which the native Americans could not or would not perform 
themselves.” 

But the fear of Catholicism: “Why should Protestants combine 
against Catholics?”* “If he has truth, reason and revelation on 
his side,”® “is he not abundantly able to meet and vanquish in 
the fair field of controversy the benighted and idolatrous Papist ?’’® 

Perhaps the deepest rooted point of bigotry and ignorance was 
the dreaded “Dragon of Papal Power”; for “the Know Nothings 

. will have it that she [the Church] interferes in our elec- 
tions, and is seeking by Catholic votes, cast under priestly dic- 
tation, to get control of the civil power, and massacre all the 
Protestants and non-Catholics, reduce them to slavery, or compel 
them at the point of the bayonet to embrace the Catholic faith.””? 
Brownson at first treats the argument with contempt,® but after 


“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 81. 

*Tbid. 

**Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 83. 
“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 86. 
5“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 86. 

*Tbid. 

™The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 118. 

Cf. also “Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 87. 
8“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 87. 
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having been misquoted on the matter,® he is careful to assert that 
the Papal power lies in the spiritual, and “if he [the Pope] 
can interfere in temporal matters at all, it is only in the respect 
in which they are spiritual and then not for the destruction, 
but for the protection of the rights of individuals and nations.”?° 
It is in this same light that he labored so earnestly to prove 
Catholicism compatible with this Republic."! 

Besides, he says, if the movement is against foreigners, why 
narrow it down to exclude only Catholics? Because by their 
religion they become foreigners? But “there is no law in the 
country, no lex scripta or lex non scripta, that makes it obliga- 
tory on an American citizen to be a non-Catholic; or that declares 
becoming a Catholic a forfeiture or renunciation of citizenship.” 

The “most unkind cut of all” was that he himself and other 
converts were accused by the Catholic side of starting the con- 
flagration. In reply he says: “We feel quite certain that, had it 
not been for the fears and complaints of Catholics themselves, 
our so much harped upon virulence, harshness, and ultraism 
which they were the first to proclaim, would never have been 
detected, certainly never complained of, by our non-Catholic coun- 
trymen.”!3 

The real reason for Know Nothingism, Brownson was both 
willing to admit and condemn: admit that there was some basis 
for the feeling, but condemn, on the other side, the bigotry and 
prejudice which made so much of it. There can be no doubt 
that to the average reader this anti-Catholic, because anti-foreign, 
feeling had some foundation. Whether the outburst was entirely 
warranted is another question. Brownson, in his desire to con- 
cede as much as possible to Native Americanism, would naturally 
admit the existence of the facts the Know Nothings found so 
obnoxious. His view seems to have been more nearly correct 
than those of most others, many of whom could see but one side 


of the question. 


**The Know Nothing Platform,” October 1855, p. 479. 
The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 124. 

UCf. supra. 

2“The Know Nothings,” January 1855, p. 121. 
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Thus it was natural that there should be some universal inborn 
basis for the rise of the party; for the country “not by its laws 
but by its sentiment’’!* “‘makes a practical distinction between 
adopted and natural-born citizens.”?" Brownson does not defend 
the action, he merely states that it exists. 

Nor does he conceal the fact that most Catholics, especially the 
Irish, voted with the Democrats.1® Their Whig friends would, 
thereupon, take offence, and since the disaffection of parties was 
general, being almost as many parties as men who could command 
a few followers, ‘‘the master stroke of policy, then, would be to 
seize upon an organization that would secure the support of the 
main body of defeated Whigs and Free Soilers, and attract the co- 
operation of the disaffected Democrats.” !* 

Besides political there were social and religious reasons which 
formed an equally true basis for Know Nothingism. These in 
their turn Brownson admits and points out. 

The foreigners were clannish, both socially and politically. “It 
is their insisting on this distinction, their keeping it in various 
ways constantly fresh in the minds of the American people, that 
constitutes the gravamen of their offence.”4® Further, “as long 
as naturalized citizens regard themselves or are regarded by others 
as a distinct political class, out of whom political capital is to be 
made, the Native American party under some name or other 
will exist.”?® 

What further lent fuel to the fire was the action of the “foreign” 
press.2° For “most of the books, pamphlets, discourses, and 
journals designed to vindicate the Irish character to the Ameri- 
can public produce a contrary effect from what was intended or 
expected.”*!_ For native Americans, while they would accept 


*“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 460. 

* Ibid. 

“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 82. 
*“The Know Nothing Platform,” October 1855, p. 474. 
*%*“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 461. 

Cf. also “Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 352. 
“Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 84, pass. 
*“Politics at Home,” July 1860, p. 367. 

“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 346. 

“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 461. 
™“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 341. 
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such from their own countrymen, find the burden too difficult 
to bear when placed on their shoulders by a stranger. 

Brownson, in other words, was not reluctant to admit the 
faults foreigners committed. In doing so he seems to us to have 
taken the only sensible stand. He does not think, however, that 
the majority of Irish Catholics are other than “most grossly mis- 
understood.”’** Still it cannot be denied “that hanging loosely on 
to their skirts is a miserable rabble, unlike anything the country 
has known of native growth—a noisy, drinking and brawling 
rabble.”’*8 

This with what we have seen before of what Brownson thought 
of the lawless foreigner will give an idea of the facts he admitted 
as the foundation and causes of one side of the party—its anti- 
foreign aspect. He also recognized that its anti-Catholic spirit 
is intimately connected with this, for “it [The Know Nothing 
party] is undoubtedly hostile to our religion, but more because 
the mass of adult Catholics with us happen to be of foreign birth, 
than because it is Catholic.”*4 This connection between the for- 
eigner and the Catholic, and indeed the Irish Catholic, was aided 
and abetted by English prejudice to form the party’s anti-Catholic 
side; for “the majority of the American people . . . have retained 
all their hatred of Catholicism. If they believe nothing else, they 
believe the Pope is anti-Christ, and the Catholic Church the Scarlet 


Lady of Babylon.” 


2“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 342. 
370 bid. 
“Politics at Home,” July 1860, p. 371. 
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V 


The means which he thought should be used to overcome Know 
Nothingism were best exemplified in his own actions. He made 
no attempts to veil the truth and counselled others not to do so. 
“The Church is infallible and holy, but not all who are included 
among her children are either holy or infallible and why should 
we seek to maintain for ourselves a worth we do not possess ?’”? 

Brownson even went further. While not explicitly advocating, 
he would not oppose the repeal of the naturalization laws. “If it 
[Native Americanism] chooses to repeal the naturalization laws 

. . we Shall ourselves offer no opposition.’ 

On the part of the foreigners who had come to this country, he 
advised them to be prudent. All things at which Americans 
might take offence were to be dropped. Military companies com- 
posed exclusively of foreigners, for example.® Further, all de- 
fence of themselves should be left to native citizens, especially 
in the press, for things Americans would suffer from their own, 
they would not tolerate from a foreigner.® ‘“‘Let those of foreign 
birth, then, as far as they can, leave the whole controversy 
in the hands of native-born Americans. We assure them that 
they have friends who will manage their cause better for them 
than they, under the circumstances, could manage it for them- 
selves.””? 

For this purpose of defeating the party, let there be unity. First 
of all among the now broken Democratic party,’ and secondly 
among Catholics, for “as Catholics we recognize no distinction 
of race or nation amongst us, and we are and will be of one 
body, and share together whatever may be intended against any 
portion of us.”® 


“Christianity or Gentilism,” January 1860, p. 39. 
*“The Know Nothings,” October 1854, p. 459. 
“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 351. 
“‘Native Americanism,” January 1845, p. 97. 
“Politics and Political Parties,” October 1853, p. 520. 
“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 349, pass. 
“Native Americanism,” July 1854, p. 352. 

**A Know Nothing Legislature,” July 1855, p. 409. 
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But it is also well to keep in mind that he said: “We know, 
and wish to know, no Catholic party in politics, for such a party 
could only tend to mix our holy religion with the party squabbles 
of the day, and to subject our venerable prelates and clergy to 
the domination of political intriguers and agitators.”!° 

As for Americans, in general, the best policy to be adopted in 
the face of the existing conditions was patience and mutual for- 
bearance.14_ Since the foreigner had already come, there was 
little you could do about it. “They are too numerous to be mas- 
sacred, too numerous to be driven from the country, and native 
Americans, we hope, have too much self-respect, if nothing else, 
to seek to make them bond slaves. The immigration will soon 
cease or be greatly diminished, and in a few years the foreign 
population will be assimilated to the native. So, after all, with 
mutual forbearance, the evil will gradually disappear.’’!* 

The best means to quicken this disappearance is to treat them 
as equals and “give them reason to feel that they are recognized 
as full American citizens, that it is an honor to be an American 
citizen, and that they, though not born here, are regarded as 
brothers and equals as if they were.’’!* 

Finally, as a summary, it might be well to quote one passage 
at length from matter which we have quoted before, for it gives 
his mature judgment of the matter and covers most of the points 
discussed in this article save perhaps that of foreign influence, 
which he had treated elsewhere. 


The American or Know Nothing party is not dead, as some 
of our friends imagine, and will not die so long as the other 
parties continue to make appeals to naturalized citizens as 
such, or so long as the naturalized citizens allow themselves, 
without indignantly resenting it, to be addressed as Germans 
or Irishmen, and their vote to be solicited as “the foreign 
vote,” “the German vote,” or “the Irish vote.” As long as 
naturalized citizens regard themselves or are regarded by 
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others as a distinct political class, out of whom political capital 
is to be made, or as long as in politics their foreign nationality 
is not lost in the common character of American citizenship, 
the Know Nothing party, that is, a native American party, 
under some name or other will exist; for so long it will have 
a principle of vitality and a reason for existing; so long it 
will have and must have, to a greater or less extent, the 
sympathies of the great body of our citizens who have been 
nurtured with American traditions. It appeals to a senti- 
ment common to all the descendants of the original colonists, 
and in that sentiment, though it may seek to use it for an 
unholy and even an un-American purpose, it has an element 
of life and strength, which it will not do to despise, and which 
considered in itself, all Americans must respect. Our foreign 
editors may sneer at it as the “natyve” party, may vituperate 
it, may get in a rage against it, but they will not thus extin- 
guish it; for it is never of any use to abuse a man for being 
a native in the land of his nativity, around which cluster all 
the fondest associations of his heart, and to which his loyalty 
is due. The party lives and will live till the ailment that sus- 
tains it is removed. Its measures, its errors, its violence, 
must prevent all candid, thinking, and unfanatical Americans 
from supporting it, but it is a party that we must count 
with, as an important element in American politics, for it 
has at least one side of an element of truth and justice, though 
unhappily perverted and rendered inoperative for good, by 
virtue of the errors and false Americanism which overlay it. 
Its condemnation is that it is not truly American, and pro- 
poses a remedy for an evil which every American deplores 
that would prove far worse than the disease. 
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THE GENERAL MEETING 
By T. J. REaRpDoNn 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society took place on the evening of November 
10, 1936, at the Centre Club, Central Park South, New York, and 
was attended by five hundred ladies and gentlemen members and 
their guests. The president, Percy J. King, K.S.G., conducted 
the formal program and, as has been his custom since he became 
Archbishop of New York, His Eminence Cardinal Hayes honored 
the Society by presiding at the meeting. 


In his official address Mr. King said: 


Your Eminence, members and guests: Tonight we are holding 
our fifty-second annual meeting and again we have the pleasure of 
the presence of His Eminence, our honorary president, for which 
gracious kindness and interest in our welfare I desire to thank him 
on behalf of the members. Last year we had the privilege of joining 
with the parish of old St. Peter’s in Barclay street in commemorat- 
ing the sesquicentennial of the mother church of Catholicism in New 
York. And as one of our contributions to the celebration we issued 
the historical volume, Old St. Peter’s by Dr. Leo R. Ryan, one of 
our members, which has been received by historians throughout the 
United States as a notable addition to the Catholic records of 
New York. 

Since then, under the editorship of Mr. Thomas F. Meehan, the 
twenty-sixth volume of our HistoricAL REcoRDS AND StupIEs has 
appeared, containing an account of that really splendid meeting of 
last year, with the addresses delivered on that occasion. In addition 
there are a number of articles on a variety of historical topics. The 
Rev. Ignatius L. Ryan, C.P., tells about a practically unknown 
chapter of Confederate diplomacy in England and Ireland. It 
shows the efforts of the various Confederate agents to thwart the 
alleged recruiting of Irish youths by the representatives and agents 
of the Federal government during the American Civil War. The 
plots and counter-plots, the skilled diplomatic battles, the use of 
propaganda and social influence to accomplish the ends of the 
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opposing factions, form a fascinating sketch of under-cover activities 
of both of the contending forces through their agents in England 
and Ireland. 

Another deals with the famous Father John Bannon, Irish born, 
pastor of a church in St. Louis, later heroic chaplain in the Con- 
federate Army, then agent for the Confederate government on a 
diplomatic mission about the same troublesome question of enlist- 
ment and recruiting of Irishmen in the Northern Army, and after a 
life of adventurous episodes, entering the Society of Jesus at the age 
of thirty-five, to spend the next forty-nine years as a missionary 
and parish priest in his native land and largely in Dublin. 

Another noteworthy contribution to this volume is the history of 
the slavery question in the Catholic newspapers, 1850-1865, in- 
cluding the attitude of the Catholic Church towards slavery and 
its economic and political aspects. And, finally, one of Mr. Meehan’s 
papers on Giovanni Battista Sartori, the first official representative 
of the United States at the Court of the Pope, all found in Volume 
XXVI of the HistoricaAL Recorps AND StupieEs of our Society, 
its official publication. We have put in the hands of our members 
Volume XVI of the Monograph Series, containing an account of the 
Quebec Act and its far-reaching consequence on North American 
history. 

Since our last annual meeting we have suffered two serious losses 
in the deaths of our treasurer and our corresponding secretary. 
Henry Ridder, who so long and so ably filled the office of treasur- 
er, died on July 18, 1936, and the Rev. James E. Noonan, who held 
the office of corresponding secretary, passed away on October 9, 
1936. Both of these officers, loyal in their devotion to the interests 
of our society, will be sorely missed by all who knew and loved 
them. May their souls rest in peace. 

In recognition of the celebration of the administration of Gover- 
nor Dongan of New York, and the 250th anniversary of the grant- 
ing of New York’s Municipal Charter, Mr. King offered this sketch 
of his career: | 

In 1686 New York received its charter from the Royal Governor, 
Colonel Thomas Dongan, a most important event in the civic life 
of New York City. It happened 250 years ago, and it is worth 
while for me to recall for a moment one of the most liberal grants 
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ever made to a municipality in the New World and the man through 
whom it was granted. Burgher government had been granted to 
the city by Stuyvesant at the command of the West India Company 
and was organized in 1653. But it was a city without a charter and 
absolutely under the autocratic supervision first of Governor Stuyve- 
sant and the other Dutch administrators and, later, of the English 
government. During the thirty-three years following the formation 
of the city government there had been a demand for some repre- 
sentative powers, but neither the Dutch West India Company nor 
the Duke of York had been in favor of any large measure of self- 
taxation or of self-government, and so Dongan was the first to give 
the city that boon. So the schouts, scheppens and burgomasters 
became, as the Dutch regime disappeared, the mayor, sheriff and 
aldermen of the English government. 

In 1683, when Dongan arrived, New York was a city of less than 
4,000 inhabitants, where a number of tongues were spoken, Dutch 
being predominant. At the gatherings in the homes of the wealthy, 
English, Dutch and French were used. Wampum, silver and beaver 
skins passed for currency. 

A picture of this little city, where the alien population even then 
largely exceeded the native born, is best given in a report made by 
the Governor to the home government a few years after his arrival. 
He said that not more than twenty English, Scotch and Irish fami- 
lies had come to New York in the past year. Many French fami- 
lies had come from St. Christopher and England. A great number 
of Dutch families had arrived from Holland. He suggested that 
the neighboring colonies be annexed so that a more equal balance 
might be kept between the native born and the foreign born, who 
predominated in the city. As for the religous status of New York, 
he found that there was a Church of England chaplain attached to 
the fort; a French Calvinist, a Dutch Calvinist, and a Dutch 
Lutheran minister living in the town. Not many Catholics (Father 
Harvey, a member of the Jesuit Order, was his personal chaplain) ; 
many Quakers; preachers, men and women; Singing Quakers; 
Ranting Quakers; Sabbatarians; some Anabaptists; some Inde- 
pendents; some Jews; in short, of all sorts of opinion there were 
some. 

The Province of New York was in rather a critical condition ; the 
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people were discontented and worried about political affairs, taxes 
were high, revenues were low, and trade had become stagnated. 
New York yielded such an insignificant return and the cost of up- 
keep was so high that the Duke of York, the proprietor, seriously 
considered ridding himself of this American possession, and even 
consulted William Penn, who was then at court, about disposing of 
the property. Penn, however, advised him to retain control of the 
Province of New York and grant the desire of the citizens for some 
sort of representative government for which they had been petition- 
ing for some time, assuring him that it would ease discontent and 
restore prosperity. 

The Duke of York, accepting this advice, sought a man for the 
very important post of Lieutenant-Governor, finally selecting his 
old friend and court associate, Colonel Thomas Dongan, in 1682, to 
act as his envoy in troubled New York. Sir John Dongan, the 
father of Thomas Dongan, had his family estate at Kildraught, 
Castletown, County Kildare, Ireland. His wife was the sister of 
Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnell, who became viceroy of Ireland 
under James II. Thomas Dongan was born on the family property 
and lived there until he was fifteen years of age. In 1649 Charles 
I having lost his throne, the family removed to France, where young 
Dongan passed his youth. Entering an Irish regiment serving under 
Louis XIV, he took part in a number of campaigns with the French 
in the Netherlands, reaching the rank of Colonel in 1674, when he 
was about forty years old. Charles II having come to the throne, 
all officers serving in foreign armies were ordered home. 

Colonel Dongan, at a considerable pecuniary loss and refusing a 
lucrative offer of the French monarch to remain in his service, 
returned to England. Upon his arrival the King and the Duke of 
York honored him by appointing him a colonel in the English Army 
and granting him a pension of £500 a year to compensate for his 
losses caused by his leaving France. He did not enter military life 
but served as Lieutenant-Governor of Tangiers, off Africa, for two 
years, returning to England in 1680 to resume his social intimacy 
with court circles. 

As Sir Edmund Andros was not to go back to New York as 
Governor, the Duke of York offered the position to Colonel Dongan, 
who accepted and was commissioned in September, 1682, but did 
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not reach New York until 1683. James, the Duke of York, had 
need of a good man, for the Province of New York had fallen upon 
evil days, and he found in Colonel Dongan a man whose qualities 
peculiarly fitted him for office. His military experience, his ad- 
ministrative success in Tangiers, his knowledge of English, French 
and Dutch, and his friendly manner of dealing with men made him 
a valuable aid to the Duke in working out this American problem. 
Not only did he have to deal with the various races in New York, 
but also with the Indians as well, and he found a truly formidable 
task when he arrived in New York on August 25, 1683, to take 
charge as Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of New York. 
Some local ministers, disturbed at the arrival of a Catholic Governor 
with his Jesuit chaplain, Father Harvey, called upon him, only to 
receive his full assurance that the Duke had decreed liberty of con- 
science. The Duke of York meant well by New York, as did 
Colonel Dongan, for, besides making the town and province revenue- 
producing projects, they were sincerely concerned with the peace 
and well-being of the citizens, as their acts plainly showed, and no 
one then or later, amidst religious and political controversies, ever 
questioned the integrity or honor of this Irish gentleman. He was 
suave, of a kindly disposition, friendly in manner, a born diplomat, 
and with the polish of the court, working amid crude surroundings 
for his sovereign’s benefit and the welfare of his subjects. 
Singularly successful in his Indian relations, he won the friend- 
ship of the Iroquois and the submission of the Five Nations to 
British rule, weaning away their trade with Canada and making 
them a frontier guard against French aggression. He outmaneu- 
vered the French governors, DeLabarre, De Nouville and Fron- 
tenac, and in his eagerness to fortify New York and its military 
outposts, when public money was not forthcoming, pledged his own 
property to Robert Livingston for £2,000, which he spent on war 
preparations for a defense against a threatened invasion. He 
struggled for years after his return to England to recover these ex- 
penditures he had made for the province during his term of office. 
William Penn was already in negotiations with the Cayugas and 
the Mohawks regarding the cession by the Indians of the upper 
Susquehanna River territory when Governor Dongan, learning of 
this, stepped in and succeeded in gaining this section for New York, 
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for which act Penn, apparently, never forgave him. Of course, the 
high point in his career in New York was the institution of a popular 
representative assembly in the Province, composed of elected dele- 
gates with powers of legislation hitherto unknown to any colony or 
perhaps in Europe. At its first session it passed the famous “Charter 
of Liberties and Privileges” in 1683, which recognized the principle 
of self-government and self-taxation, with freedom of conscience 
and religion. The assembly divided the Province into twelve 
counties, set up courts, and otherwise enacted liberal laws and 
statutes, which any body of citizens might well be proud of. 

Although ultimately the charter was vetoed by the Duke, who had 
then become the King, this feature of religious tolerance not only 
survived under the Stuart rule, but was even broadened under 
James II. Religious intolerance had stripped the Duke of York of 
his offices in England with the “Test Act” demanding submission 
of every office-holder to the Anglican religion, and had caused the 
exile of Dongan’s father and the alien upbringing of Thomas 
Dongan during his early manhood. It had caused him to enter the 
French Army and to fight under its colors. Considering, therefore, 
says Father Kennedy, O.M.I., in his able article on Dongan, the 
spirit of the times and the personal experiences of both the Duke 
of York and Colonel Dongan, one can hardly help but wonder at 
the religious freedom these two men not only allowed but furthered 
in the Colony of New York. When Andros had been sent to take 
charge of New York in 1674 the proprietor, the Duke of York, had 
instructed him to grant freedom of worship to all religions, pro- 
vided they caused no public disturbance, and Andros was to refrain 
from interfering with the free exercise of their beliefs. While 
Dongan had received no such specific directions, it did not prevent 
him from granting the widest tolerance to all Christian organizations 
within his jurisdiction. James II provided not only for religious 
freedom even after the “Charter of Liberties and Privileges” had 
been disallowed, but in 1686 went even further and granted relig- 
ious tolerance not only to Christians but to “all persons of what 
religion soever.” 

Of the thirteen original Colonies but four of them exhibited any 
religious tolerance, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Maryland and 
New York. Two of these four Colonies had been established under 
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Catholic proprietors—Maryland under Calvert and New York under 
James, the Duke of York. Dongan and his royal master may not 
have been up to the twentieth century ideals of religious liberty, but 
he was not very far behind, and was away ahead of the seventeenth 
century in which he lived. 

However, our local interest is in that most liberal municipal grant, 
the Dongan Charter, made to the City of New York and its 250th 
anniversary, which is celebrated this year. It confirmed all the 
ancient privileges and rights enjoyed theretofore by New York and 
established a system of municipal government which has been ever 
since the basis of our city plan. It turned over to the city all the 
revenues, public buildings, ferries, markets, streets, highways, water- 
ways, streams, ponds, shorelines, surrounding bodies of water, waste 
lands and unimproved property and public facilities. It presented 
such a complete theory of city rule built upon a responsible citizenry 
that few cities could boast of such liberal powers and privileges. It 
was, indeed, a work that did credit to its authors and to Governor 
Dongan, under whom it had been enacted. 

The City of New York had, by grant of Governor Dongan, en- 
joyed a monopoly under the Bolting Act, which prohibited this 
business from being conducted in any place outside of New York 
City, and consequently had brought to the inhabitants a large 
volume of trade. In addition, on the petition of the citizens, Don- 
gan granted a still further monopoly, that of packing and baking 
bread for export. There were twenty bakers in town in those days 
and, to provide an equal share of the business, they were divided into 
six classes, each class being allowed to work on one secular day of 
the week. The weight and size of the loaves of bread were regulated 
by law. So important was the flour industry in the eyes of the New 
Yorkers that when the new seal was made it contained not only 
the old beaver representing the fur trade, but there was also added 
a flour barrel and the arms of a windmill. 

Markets were ordered three times a week, although fish, poultry, 
butter, fruits and vegetables were allowed to be sold each day. 
Surveyors were appointed to regulate the buildings and preserve 
the uniformity of the streets. Housewives were required to sweep 
the street in front of their dwellings every Saturday afternoon, 
the refuse being carted away to the land beyond the city limits for 
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disposal. Indians were permitted to sell firewood and rewards were 
paid for the killing of wolves. A constable was appointed to walk 
up and down, armed, and see that the laws were obeyed. There was 
a public chimney sweep, whose pay was regulated by the height of 
the buildings he swept. 

Dongan liked New York, and it would seem that he had cast in 
his lot with the other citizens. He had a home on Broadway, be- 
tween Maiden Lane and Ann Street, with a garden of several acres 
where he spent many an hour of his leisure time, although life was 
rather strenuous between the ambitions of the surrounding colonies 
and the uncertainties of the Indian tribes. He had also established 
an estate on Staten Island, where he had purchased 25,000 acres, 
known as the “Lordship and Manor of Cassiltowne,” after the 
family property in Ireland. He had also several plots in Man- 
hattan some land at Marthas Vineyard (at one time included in the 
Province of New York), and a farm at Hempstead. He used the 
property on Staten Island as a hunting lodge and kept some fire- 
arms there for that purpose. 

The Colony prospered and Governor Dongan, who was always 
looking to the welfare of the Royal proprietor, King James, proposed 
the consolidation of several of the provinces, particularly New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut, which were contiguous. However, Massachu- 
setts took Connecticut in 1687, annexing it to New England. Finally 
James decided to unite New York and New Jersey to New England 
and appointed Sir Edmund Andros to be Governor of the con- 
joined territory. Colonel Dongan thereupon, in 1688, resigned his 
office and, although offered a major-generalcy in the English Army 
in command of a regiment, declined and decided to remain in New 
York to look after his business affairs in the Province. 

After King James II had abdicated and William and Mary had 
taken over the throne there was a period of great excitement and 
uncertainty, with much suspicion and religious rancor. This man 
who had been the most tolerant of Governors was accused of plotting 
against the monarchs and planning to seize New York, and when 
Leisler came into power he had Dongan’s Staten Island estate 
searched upon the pretext that he was storing firearms for re- 
bellious purposes, and, of course, found the few fowling pieces used 
for hunting, which were held to be evidence of a plot. A wave of 
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intolerance swept the city and Colonel Dongan had to go into hiding, 
so intense was the feeling against Catholics. He escaped to New 
England, but afterwards came back to New York, staying at Hemp- 
stead for some time. When warrants were issued for him and his 
fellow Catholics he made his way to Boston and thence to England 
in 1691. 

In the meantime, his Irish estates had been confiscated and given 
to the Earl of Athlone. The Colonel’s brother, the Earl of Limerick, 
who had followed his sovereign, King James, to France, died in 
1698, Thomas Dongan succeeding to his title. While the Irish 
estates were restored, this did not help so much, as he had to repay 
those who had purchased them from the Earl of Athlone, and this, 
combined with his brother’s debts, made his income very meager. 
Only a portion of the advances so generously made by him out of 
his own pocket for the public welfare of the Colony was repaid, and 
he died in London on December 14, 1715, and was buried in the 
church yard of St. Pancras, in that city. His property in New York 
was transferred to his nephews, Thomas, John and Walter Dongan, 
who sold the Hempstead land to pay some debts, retaining the 
Staten Island tract, which finally passed to the heirs of Walter 
Dongan, the others dying childless. 

The intolerance and bigotry exhibited toward one who surely 
exemplified by his conduct the spirit of tolerance seems strange to 
us now and can only be explained as the result of passion and 
ignorance, fostered by unscrupulous men. But even then this 
change from an admired and respected offical, who had the regard 
and confidence of so many citizens, to a hunted fugitive is hard to 
understand. Domine Selyns, the Dutch Reform minister of an 
important church in the city, writing to the Classis of Amsterdam, 
the governing body of that sect, said that Governor Dongan was a 
gentleman of politeness and friendliness. He had received a visit 
from His Excellency and could call upon him when he chose, and 
he was impressed by his knowledge, refinement and modesty. And 
in the boundary dispute between Connecticut and New York, when 
citizens of Rye, who had been under Connecticut, found them- 
selves transferred to New York, protested to the Commissioners 
of Survey of the Colony to protect them, the Commissioners wrote 
regretting the change, but assuring them that Dongan was a noble 
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gentleman and he would do for them and their welfare whatever 
they should desire in a regular manner. 

These are but instances of the esteem they held him in during his 
incumbency of office. And centuries later, when the passions of 
religious strife had cooled and the fires of bigotry had become ashes, 
his character and place in the history of colonial government seem 
fixed as a great Governor and an incorruptible public official, who 
came to New York with good-will in his heart and sympathy for 
the liberal ideals of its citizens, a loyal and devoted servant of the 
King, whose reward, after years of successful administration as a 
colonial Governor, was penury, flight and oblivion. 

One would expect favorable and perhaps eulogistic treatment of 
Dongan’s gubernatorial career from his co-religionists among the 
historians who have written of this period, men like Gilmary Shea, 
Dr. Thomas Phelan, the Rev. J. M. Kennedy, O.M.I. (whose article 
has been referred to before), and others who have estimated his 
work done under difficulties they could instinctively understand. 
But we can turn to the historians of New York City who are not of 
his faith and whose views are not in any way tinged with racial or 
religious bias, and there we find a unanimity of praise and apprecia- 
tion. In the National Cyclopedia of American Biography Dongan 
is described as one of the most popular of the Royal Governors, 
because of his regard for the rights of his people, his judicious policy, 
and his courteous treatment of those who differed from him in 
religious matters. This praise is repeated in the History of the 
City of New York, by Mary L. Booth, and Martha J. Lamb and 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, in their volume on the same subject, speak 
of him as a man of the times, a ready talker, bland, deferential to 
his associates, and fitted to inspire all who gathered around him. 
These two authors say that he has been justly classed as among the 
best of the Royal Governors. Herbert Williams, in his book, New 
York’s Part in History, calls Governor Dongan a man of integrity, 
enterprise and action; tolerant of other religions, and possibly the 
best and ablest of the Royal Governors. 

And so through the other writers of that period of American 
history, Charles Burr Todd, in the Stery of New York; Thomas 
Janvier in his volume, Jn Old New York; John William Leonard, 
in the History of the City of New York; New York, From Stuyve- 
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sant to Roosevelt (Theodore); Albert Ulmann, in his essays on 
New York City, and others, of lesser moment, give kindly treat- 
ment to our subject. Nowhere in their writings will you find any- 
thing but praise and admiration, varied, it is true but always sincere, 
for Thomas Dongan, colonel in the French Army, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Tangiers, Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 
New York, under whom the “Charter of Liberties and Privileges” 
and the “Charter of the City of New York” were granted, the 250th 
anniversary of which municipal charter we are this year celebrating. 

It is now my great pleasure to present the speaker of the eve- 
ning, who will deliver the annual historical address. He is literary 
editor of America, the well-known National Catholic Review of 
the Week, author of a number of volumes and one of our best- 
known and best-liked Catholic poets, whose writings have appeared 
in all the well-known publications. We are fortunate to have this 
distinguished clergyman to speak to us tonight on “A Neglected 
Chapter of Catholic History: Our Poets.” I am honored to present 
the Rev. Leonard Feeney, of the Society of Jesus. 

Father Feeney then presented the stated paper of the meeting 
which is printed as the first pages of this volume. 

After Father Feeney’s address, in response to the request of 
President King to his Eminence Cardinal Hayes to say a few 
words in closing the meeting the Cardinal said that he always looked 
forward to these meetings of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society, and always tried to be present if it was at all possible. 
On each occasion, said His Eminence, I leave the meeting delighted 
and charmed by all that I hear, and tonight I have not been dis- 
appointed. I always like to hear your president’s address. It is 
well prepared, interesting and often contains something that we 
have never heard before. I was delighted tonight to hear the details 
of Governor Dongan’s career and of his influence on the history of 
New York, especially on this occasion of the 250th anniversary of 
his Charter. May God spare your president for many years that 
he may continue his valuable work as head of this historical society. 

I appreciate very much your president’s reference to the death of 
two of your officers. I must say that I miss Father Noonan and 
Mr. Ridder tonight, for they were loyal to your society and its 
purposes. May their souls rest in peace. 
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I wish I knew some poetry that I could recite as a tribute to 
Father Feeney, who has given us that very interesting paper on 
Catholic poetry. I wish I had some charming and poetic language 
in which to express the sentiments that Father Feeney’s words 
stirred within me. His address was not rhetoric; it was not purely 
poetry. It was history, a history of our American Catholic poets 
and their poetry. May God bless you, Father Feeney, and bless 
your pen and voice. 

I would like to say to all of you that I appreciate your attendance 
here in such large numbers, and I am glad to see that you are 
interested in the work of this splendid organization, which is one of 
the most important in the Archdiocese. It would be a great pity, 
indeed, if there were no one interested enough to study the records 
and tell us the story of the past and of the great figures of the past. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Meehan for all the things that he has 
accomplished in the past. I received tonight his latest volume of 
Historica RecorDs AND StupiEs. I have not been able to read it 
yet, but Mr. Meehan writes me that he regards it as one of the best 
of the Monograph series. Mr. Meehan in preparing these books is 
making history himself. May God bless him and spare him. 

The Cardinal then brought the meeting to a close by imparting 
his blessing. 




















ANNUAL ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The annual meeting for the election of officers of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society took place at the Centre Club, 
New York, on December 15, 1936, President Percy J. King 
presiding. Mr. King complimented the members on the progress 
the Society had made during the year, and for the success of the 
general meeting and the general favor and approval with which 
as contributions to Catholic records the publications of the 
Society had been received. He announced with much regret, the 
deaths, on July 18, of Henry Ridder, for sixteen years treasurer 
of the Society, and, on October 9, of the Rev. Dr. James E. 
Noonan, its corresponding secretary. The Executive Committee, 
he stated, had adopted the following resolutions in regard to Mr. 
Ridder’s death: 


Whereas, the United States Catholic Historical Society 
lost a devoted officer through the death of Henry Ridder, its 
treasurer, on the eighteenth day of July, 1936, and the mem- 
bers of the executive committee a beloved friend and cher- 
ished associate ; and 

Whereas, the committee desires to record the sentiments 
of respect and sorrow which all feel at the passing of this 
kindly Christian gentleman, who did so much through the 
years, by personal endeavor and loyal enthusiasm, to bring 
success to our Society, to which he gave such loving service ; 
now be it 

Resolved, that the executive committee spreads upon its 
minutes its deep sense of sorrow at the decease of its beloved 
treasurer, Henry Ridder, and the loss to the Society of his 
tactful service, splendid labors and zealous care. 

And the committee desires to convey to the family of our 
late treasurer, Henry Ridder, its sincere sympathy in their 
bereavement and prays that the Almighty will sustain them 
in their sad hour of grief. 


The election of officers then resulted as follows: 


Honorary president, His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes; 
president, Percy J. King; vice-president, Frederic J. Fuller; 
treasurer, Charles H. Ridder; recording secretary, Arthur F. J. 
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Rémy; corresponding secretary, Leo R. Ryan; executive secre- 
tary, E. P. Herbermann. 

Trustees, Thomas F. Meehan, William T. Walsh, Rev. F. X. 
Talbot, S.J., Rev. P. J. Furlong, Dennis C. Fauss, Right Rev. 
Monsignor Arthur J. Scanlan, William J. Amend. 

Councillors, Arthur Kenedy, Rev. John E. Wickham, Joseph 
H. McGuire, John W. Kehoe, Joseph C. Driscoll, Michael J. 
Madigan, John J. Falahee. 

Reports of various committees were submitted, all showing the 
Society to be in excellent condition. Mr. King told of plans for 
a membership campaign. It was voted that Dr. Leo R. Ryan, 
the corresponding secretary, be placed at the head of a committee 
to carry on the drive for new members. 



































FIRST AMERICAN EDITIONS OF 
CATHOLIC BIBLES 


By WI rrp Parsons, S.J. 


The following is a complete list of the first editions of the Bible 
in Catholic translations published in the United States from 1790 
to 1860. With one exception, contained in brackets (No. 26 be- 
low), copies of these are on the shelves of the Riggs Library of 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., where they have been 
studied in compiling this list. 

In making the list, three recognized bibliographies have been con- 
sulted: Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan, A List of Editions of the 
Holy Scriptures (Albany, 1861, pp. 451) ; John Gilmary Shea, 4 
Bibliographical Account of Catholic Bibles (New York, 1859, pp. 
48) ; and Henry Cotton, Rhemes and Doway (Oxford, 1855, pp. 
401); the last-named being by a Protestant, but useful for the 
British and Irish editions. The abbreviation O’C., followed by page 
and year numbers, refers to O’Callaghan’s exhaustive list, which 
also contains accounts of Protestant Bibles. 

An appendix of British and Irish editions is also given, in order 
to show the works which were used by our American printers and 
editors in preparing their editions. In each case, the edition listed 
is also in the Riggs Library. Two further first American editions 
listed, in Greek and Hebrew, are also in that library. 

The original Rheims and Douay editions are listed, though, as is 
well known, no modern text reproduces those translations. Chal- 
loner’s revision, almost a new translation, and Dr. Troy’s revision 
of Challoner are the bases of all American texts. 


1790: Carey’s Ovarto BIBLE 


1. The Holy Bible.O. T. and N. T., two vols. in one, pp. viii, 487, 
490. Text: Challoner’s second edition, London, 1763-4. 
List of subscribers. Carey, Stewart, and Co. Philadelphia. 
M.DCC.XC. (First American edition of a Catholic Bible.) 
O’C.34:1. quarto 
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1805: Carey’s QuaRTO BIBLE 
Holy Bible. O.T. and N.T., two vols. in one, pp. 772, 214. 
Text: Dr. Troy’s 1791 fifth Dublin edition. List of sub- 
scribers. Mathew Carey. Philadelphia. October 15, 
M.DDDC.V. O’C.76:2. quarto 
N.T. reprinted 1811, 1816. 


1810: FrENcH TESTAMENT 
Le Nouveau Testament. Two vols., pp. 403, 326. Traduction 
de M. de Sacy. Approbation of Bishop Cheverus. J. T. 
Buckingham. Boston. 1810. O’C.102:4. octavo 


1812: EpistLES AND GOSPELS 
Epistles and Gospels. In French and English on opposite 
pages. Text: English, sixth Dublin; French, Quebec 1802 
edition, pp. 396. T. Mettez. Detroit, 1812. (This is from 
Father Richard’s printing press.) Not in O’C.; see Finotti, 
Bibliographia Catholica Americana, p. 43. octavo 


1817: GEORGETOWN TESTAMENT 
The New Testament. Text: Dublin 1811 edition, pp. (6), 
516. Approbation of Bishop Leonard Neale. Subscribers’ 
names. W. Duffy. Georgetown, D.C. 1817. O’C.140:3. 
12mo 
1819: SPANISH TESTAMENT 

El Nuevo Testamento. Traducido ... por Rmo. P. Felipe 
Scio. pp. 376. Sociedad Americana de la Biblia. Nueva 
York. 1819. O’C.150:5. 12mo 


1824: CumMMISKEyY’s Octavo BIBLE 
The Holy Bible. O.T. and N.T., three vols. in one, pp. 335, 
444, 191. Text: fifth Dublin edition. Approbation of 
Archbishop Troy. Eugene Cummiskey. Phildalphia. 1824. 
O’C.165 :3. octavo 


1824: CumMIsKEyY’s OctTavo BIBLE 
The Holy Bible. Same as above, but with approbation of 
Bishop Conwell. O’C.166:4. octavo 
Reprinted 1827, 1828, 1831, 1832, 1835, 1836, 1839, 
1840, 1845, 1847, 1850, 1852. 
(New type from 1836 on.) 


1824: SPANISH BIBLE 
La Biblia Sagrada. Traducido por el Obispo electo de Segovia 
(fray Felipe Scio). Two vols. in one, pp. 928, 251. A. 
Chandler. Nueva York. 1824. O’C.166:5. octavo 
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1825: CuMMISKEY’s Forio BIBLE 
The Holy Bible. Three vols. in one, pp. ix, 812, 409, xii, 367. 
Twenty engravings. Text: Haydock’s Manchester 1812 
folio. Approbation of Bishop Conwell. Subscribers’ names. 


Catalogue of books for sale. Eugene Cummiskey. Phila- 
delphia. 1825. O’C.170:1. folio 


1825: CumMMISKEY’s Quarto BIBLE 


The Holy Bible. Two vols. in one, pp. 789, 228. Ten en- 
gravings. Text: Troy’s fifth Dublin. Subscribers’ names. 
Cummiskey. Philadelphia. 1825. O’C.171:2. quarto 

Reprinted 1826. 


1829: DEvEREUX TESTAMENT 


The New Testament. Pp. xii, 344. Text: Coyne’s 1820 
Dublin. Misprint in James 5:17. Approbation of Bishop 
Dubois. Copyright, Nicholas Devereux and Lewis Will- 
cocks. William Williams. Utica. 1829. O’C.198:2. 

12mo 
Reprinted Utica, 1831, 1833, 1835, 1840; 
N. Y., 1842, 1845, 1847. 


1829: CumMMISKEY’s 32Mo TESTAMENT 


The New Testament. Pp. 412. Text: fifth Dublin. Sub- 
scribers’ names. Catalogue of books. Cummiskey. Phila- 
delphia. 1829. O'C.199:4. 32mo 


1831: Lucas’ CUMMISKEY’s 32Mo0 


The New Testament. Same as above, printed from same plates 
by Fielding Lucas. Baltimore. n.d. (1831?). O’C.213:10. 
32mo 


1832: Lucas’ Quarto BIBLE 


The Holy Bible. Printed from plates of Cummiskey’s 1825 
quarto (q.v., no. 11). Approbation of Archbishop Whit- 
field. Lucas. Baltimore. n.d. O’C.214:1. quarto 


1833: DoyLe’s OcTavo BIBLE 


The Holy Bible. Pp. 968. Text: Murray’s 1825 Dublin. 
Approbation of Bishops Dubois and England. Four en- 
gravings. John Doyle. New York. 1833. O’C.220:5. 

octavo 


Reprinted 1836; 1844 (by Dunigan). 
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1834: Leavitt’s RHEMISH TESTAMENT 


The New Testament. Reprint of original Rheims text and 
annotations, by several Protestant clergymen, for contro- 
versial purposes. Pp. 458. Leavitt. New York. 1834. 
O’C.234. octavo 


1837: Lucas’ ProvinctAL CouNcIL BIBLE 


The Holy Bible. Two vols. in one, pp. 810, 214. Text: 
Challoner, 1750, as in fifth Dublin. Approbation of ten 
Bishops of Provincial Council (three absent). Lucas. 
Baltimore. n.d. (1837). O’C.251:6. 12mo 


1837: Lucas’ TESTAMENT 
The New Testament. Reprint of N.T. from above, without 
approbations. Not in O’C. 12mo 


1837: SPANISH 32MO TESTAMENT 


El Nuevo Testamento. Traducido... por R. P. Felipe Scio. 
pp. 477. Sociedad Americana de la Biblia. No notes, or 
approbation. D. Fanshaw. Nueva York. 1837. O’C. 
255:11. 32mo 


1839: PorTUGUESE TESTAMENT 


O Novo Testamento. Traduzido... pelo Padre Pereira. No 
notes, or approbation. pp. 282. Sociedade Americana da 
Biblia. 1839. O’C.264:4. (“This is a Catholic Testa- 


ment.”’) 12mo 
1840: CumMMISKEY’s 12Mo TESTAMENT 


The New Testament. Pp. 429. Text: Murray’s 1825 Dublin. 
Approbation of Bishops Kenrick and Hughes. Cummiskey. 
Philadelphia. 1840. O’C.266:1. 12mo 


1844: DuniIGAN’s DoyLe’s OcTAvo 
Holy Bible. Reprinted from plates of Doyle’s 1833 octavo. 
Lithograph of old St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 
Approbation of Bishop Hughes. Thirteen steel plates. 
Dunigan. New York, 1844. O’C.276:3. octavo 


1845: SapLrer’s QuARTO BIBLE 
The Holy Bible. Two vols. in one, pp. 793, 228. Contains 
Ward’s Errata, pp. 118. Approbation of Bishop Hughes. 
Text: fifth Dublin. Fifteen engravings. D. & J. Sadlier. 
New York, n.d. O’C.281 :2. quarto 
Reprinted 1851, 1852, 1856, 1858. 
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1849: KenrICcK’s Four GosPELs 


The Four Gospels. Translated by Bishop F. P. Kenrick, of 
Philadelphia. p. 572. No approbation. Dedicated to 
Bishops of the seventh Provincial Council. Edward Duni- 
gan & Bro. New York. 1849. O’C.305°6. octavo 


[1850: Hewett’s New TEestaMENT] 


[26. The New Testament. “The Pictorial Catholic New Testa- 


27. 


28. 


30. 


31. 


ment.” One hundred and fifty woodcuts by W. H. Hewett. 

Text: new revision by Rev. James McMahon, New York. 

(Shea, p. 37). Approbation of Archbishop Hughes and six 

Bishops. p. 396. Hewett & Spooner. New York. 1850. 

O’C.310:2.] octavo 
Not in Riggs Collection. 


Reprinted later by John Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 


1851: DoNAHOE’s EPISTLES AND GOSPELS 


The Epistles and Gospels. As read at Mass. Text: ?. p. 168. 
P. Donahoe. Boston. 1851. O’C.318:11. 18mo 


1851: Kenrick’s Acts, EpistLes, APOCALYPSE 


The Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of St. Paul, the Catholic 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse. Text: Challoner, revised by 
Bishop Kenrick (cf. Preface). pp. 680. Dunigan. New 
York. 1851. O’C.319:12. octavo 


1852: Donanoe’s Octavo BIBLE 
The Holy Bible. Reprinted from plates of Cummiskey’s 1836 
edition of his 1824 octavo. Approbation of Bishop of 
Boston. Pages of Old Testament numbered continuously. 
P. Donahoe. Boston. 1852. O’C.323:6. octavo 


1852: DuniGcan’s Haypock Quarto 


The Holy Bible. Pp. 1671. Text: Haydock edited by Rev. 
James McMahon. Approbation of Archbishop Hughes. 
Nineteen engravings. Dunigan. New York. 1852. O’C. 
320:1. quarto 


Reprinted 1853, 1856 (in Riggs), 1857, 1858. 


1852: SapLreR’s GERMAN BIBLE 
Die Heilige Schrift. Two vols. in one, pp. 891, 268. Trans- 
lation by Rev. J. F. Allioli. D. & J. Sadlier. New York. 
1852. O’C.322:3. octavo 
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1852: SADLIER’s GERMAN TESTAMENT 


Die Heilige Schrift des Neuen Testamentes. The New Testa- 
ment printed separately from above, no. 31. Sadlier. New 
York. 1852. Not in O’C. octavo 


1853: ALEMANY’S SPANISH TESTAMENT 


El Nuevo Testamento. Traducido...porel Excmo. Sr. Dn. 
Felix Torres Amat, Obispo de Astorga. Edited by Bishop 
Alemany, then of Monterey. pp. 503, Dunigan, New York. 
1853. O'C.334:4. 12mo 


1853: Virtue’s Quarto BIBLE 


The Holy Bible. Two vols. in one, pp. 692, 386, 356. Printed 
from plates made at Bungay, Sussex, England. Text: 
Haydock, edited by Husenbeth. Contains many errors 
(O’C.) forty-four engravings. Approbation of eleven Eng- 
lish Bishops; no American Bishop. George Virtue. New 
York. n.d. O’C.328:2. quarto 


1857: KeNRICK’s PsaALms, WispoM, CANTICLE 


The Psalms, Books of Wisdom, and Canticle of Canticles. 
Revision of Challoner by Bishop Kenrick. pp. 584. Lucas 
Brothers. Baltimore. n.d. (1857) O’C.360:29. octavo 


1859: KeENRICK’s JoB AND PROPHETS 


The Book of Job, and the Prophets. pp. 737. Kenrick’s 
revision of Challoner. Kelly, Hedian, and Piet. Balti- 
more. 1859. O’C.374:15. octavo 


1860: KENRICK’s PENTATEUCH 
The Pentateuch. Kenrick’s revision of Challoner’s. pp. 559. 
Kelly, Hedian, and Piet. 1860. O’C.374:-16. octavo 
1860: KenrIcK’s HistoricaL Books, OLp TESTAMENT 


The Historical Books of the Old Testament. Last part of 
Kenrick’s revision. pp. 897. Kelly, Hedian, and Piet. 
Baltimore. 1860. O’C.375:17. octavo 
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APPENDIX 


British and Irish editions from which the foregoing editions were 
taken : 


1582: RuHEIms TESTAMENT 


39. The New Testament. Translated by Dr. Gregory Martin. 
pp. 74. Approbation of four Rheims doctors. Rhemes. 

John Fogny. 1582. (The first Catholic New Testament.) 

quarto 


1609: Dovay BIBLE 


40. The Holie Bible. Translated by Dr. Gregory Martin. Ap- 
probation by three Douay doctors. Two vols., pp. 998, 
1124. Doway. Lawrence Kellam. MDCIX. (The first 
Catholic Old Testament in English.) quarto 


1635: CousTuRIER’s BIBLE 


41. The Holy Bible. Three vols., pp. 998, 1018, 734. First com- 
plete edition of Rheims and Douay (some changes in spell- 
ing only). Rouen. John Cousturier. 1634-5. quarto 


1738: Fot1o RHEMISH NEW TESTAMENT 


42. The New Testament. The “fifth edition.” Reprint of 
original Rheims. (Cotton conjectures edited by Blyth and 
Challoner. p. 47.) Printed (probably) at London. 1738. 

folio 


1788: Fotio RHEMIsH NEw TESTAMENT 


43. The New Testament. Poor reprint of 1738 edition. (Cotton 
conjectures, to sell in Ireland.) Liverpool. Ferguson. 1788. 
folio 


1749-1750: CHALLONER’S REVISED BIBLE 


44. The New Testament. Rheims revised and corrected accord- 
ing to Clementine edition of Vulgate. MDCCXLIX. n. p. 


(London). pp. 500. 12mo 

45. The Holy Bible. Revision of Douay. Four vols., pp. 507, 
492, 484, 511. np. (London). 1750. 12mo 

46. The New Testament. Fifth vol. of above, with changes, — 
12mo 


47. The New Testament. Third edition of New Testament (with 
more than 2000 changes listed by Cotton, pp. 315ff.) 1752. 
12mo 
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1783: Dr. CARPENTER’S “FourtTH EDITION” NEw TESTAMENT 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


53. 


The New Testament. Revision of Challoner by Rev. Bernard 
McMahon. Approbation by Archbishop Carpenter of Dub- 
lin. pp. 523. Printed by Daniel Graisberry for R. Cross... 
and P. Wogan. Dublin. 1783. (Cotton lists many changes 
in Challoner’s text. ) 12mo 


[1791: Dr. Troy’s “Firtu EpitTion” 


The Holy Bible. Text: Old Testament, Challoner, with few 
variations; New Testament, text of 1783, edited by Rev. 
Bernard McMahon. Dublin. 1791. James Reilly. En- 
titled “the fifth edition.”’] 

Not in Riggs Library. 
Reprinted exactly in 1794, “Sixth Edition” (in Riggs). 


1797: BisHop Hay’s CHALLONER 


The Holy Bible. Five vols. Generally follows text of 1763-4 
Challoner. Approbation of Bishop Hay, Vicar Apostolic of 
Scotland. Edinburgh. John Moir. 1797. 12mo 
N.B. This edition sold to Keating & Brown, London; who 
sold it to Coyne, Dublin, who reissued it in 1811 under his 
imprint. It was copied by Duffy, Georgetown, D. C., in 
1817. 

1812: Haypock’s Fotio BIBLE 

The Holy Bible. Edited by George Leo Haydock. Text: 
Challoner’s, with variorum notes. Two vols. in one, pp. 
1383, 455. Eighteen engravings. Manchester. Thomas 
Haydock. 1812. folio 


1816: BisHop GiBson’s CHALLONER FOLIO 


The Holy Bible. Pp. 1148. Approbation of Bishop Gibson, 
Vicar Apostolic Northern District. Text: Challoner; New 
Testament his later editions. Liverpool. Printed at the 
Caxton Press by Henry Fisher. n.d. folio 


1816: MACNAMARA CorK BIBLE 


The Holy Catholic Bible. Revised by Rev. P. Walsh. Ap- 
probation by Archbishop Troy (later repudiated according 
to Cotton, pp. 110ff.) Macnamara. Cork. 1816. Pp. 
928, 436. This edition lacks first title page. folio 


1816: CoyNne’s Quarto BIBLE 


The Holy Bible. Two vols. in one, pp. 927, 430. Approba- 
tion of Dr. Troy. (Strange misprint in 1 Cor.1:25: 
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“wickedness of God.) Foundation for Dr. Murray’s Old 
Testament, 1825 text. Dublin, Coyne. 1816. quarto 


1820: CoyNne’s 12Mo TESTAMENT 


55. The New Testament. Originally appeared without notes 
(Cotton, p. 119) ; but this edition has notes printed together 
and inserted at beginning. Approbation of four Arch- 
bishops. pp. 311. Dublin. Coyne. 1820. 12mo 
N.B. In the Devereux Testament, which copied this edition, 
the notes have been distributed in proper places. 


PRIVATE TRANSLATIONS, NEW TESTAMENT 


56, 57, 58. Private translations in Riggs Library, which were 
never recopied, were: Dr. Cornelius Nary’s Testament, 
London, 1718; Dr. Witham’s New Testament, Douay, 1730; 
and Dr. Lingard’s New Testament (by “A Catholic”), Lon- 
don, 1836. 


OTHER FIRST EDITIONS 
1800: First U. S. GreEK TESTAMENT 


59. Novum Testamentum (Title also in Greek). Juxta exemplar 
Joannis Millii. Editio Prima Americana. pp. 478. Wigor- 
niae (Worcester), Massachusetts. Isaias Thomas. 1800. 


O’C.56:1. 12mo 


1814: First U. S. HEsrReEw BIBLE 


60. Biblia Hebraica (Title also in Hebrew). Two vols., pp. 296, 
312. Editio Prima Americana. Philadelphia. Typis 
Gulielmi Fry. MDCCCXIV. octavo. 


INDEX OF TEXTS USED BY AMERICAN BIBLES 
IN ENGLISH 


Carey's 1790 Quarto: Challoner’s second edition, 1763-4. 

Carey’s 1805 Quarto: Troy’s 1791 Dublin “fifth edition.” 

Mettez’ 1812 Epistles and Gospels: Troy’s 1794 Dublin “sixth edi- 
tion.” 

Duffy's 1817 Testament: Coyne’s 1811 Dublin (same as Bishop 
Hay’s 1797. 

Cummiskey’s 1824 Octavo: Troy’s “fifth Dublin.” 

Cummiskey’s Folio 1825: Haydock’s 1812 Challoner. 

Cummiskey’s 1825 Quarto: Troy’s “fifth Dublin.” 
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Devereux’ 1829 Testament: Coyne’s 1820, Dublin (Challoner’s 
1750 New Testament). 

Cummiskey’s 1829 32mo New Testament: Troy’s “fifth Dublin.” 

Lucas’ 1831 32mo New Testament: same as above. 

Lucas’ 1832 Quarto: Troy’s “fifth Dublin.” 

Doyle’s 1833 Octavo Bible: Murray’s 1825, Dublin (Coyne’s 1816 
Dublin). 

Lucas’ 1837 12mo: Troy’s “fifth Dublin.” 

Cummiskey’s 1840 12mo New Testament: Murray’s 1825, Dublin. 

Dunigan’s 1844 Octavo: Murray’s 1825, Dublin. 

Sadlier’s 1845 Quarto: Troy’s “fifth Dublin.” 

Hewett’s 1850 New Testament: McMahon’s revision of Challoner. 

Dunigan’s 1852 Octavo: Haydock’s 1812. 

Donahoe’s 1852 Octavo: Troy’s “fifth Dublin.” 

Virtue’s 1852 Quarto: Haydock’s edition by Husenbeth. 











BISHOP BENEDICT J. FENWICK AND ANTI- 
CATHOLICISM IN NEW ENGLAND 
1829-1845 


By Sister Loyora, S.H., S.N.D. 


PREFACE 


With no little diffidence the writer presented to Boston College 
Graduate School this dissertation for the doctorate, the first, 
to her knowledge, which has so far been offered to it, in the 
field of American Church History. The subject, more worthy 
by far than rests with the ability of the author to treat, had not 
been touched prior to 1933. In the Catholic Historical Review, 
January, 1933, there appeared a “Bibliography of Anti-Catholic 
Propaganda in the United States, 1800-1860,” by Ray Allen Bill- 
ington of Clark University. This was evidence that there had 
been a remote approach to a certain phase of the subject. That 
much, however, remained to be done to give life to the dead 
statement of facts was the stimulating thought that resulted from 
glancing through Dr. Billington’s list of books, pamphlets, etc. 
The reaction to “anti” propaganda had yet to be made, and 
should be undertaken by some Catholic student. That this could 
best be done by studying the defensive action of a leader of the 
Church in a definite period and definite place, the writer soon 
realized and accepted as her task. 

Anti-Catholic material during the years 1829 to 1845 was not 
lacking, as was clear from research at Boston Public Library, 
Widener, Andover-Harvard Theological Library, Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Boston Athenaeum, and State House Library. 
Zion Research in Brookline yielded none. 

The original plan of the student had to be abandoned in the 
very first stage of the work. It was thought that what the 
Church suffered could best be shown by “Anti-Catholicism from 
1829 to 1845.” This, too, underwent a change; the material was 
far in excess of a dissertation of this kind. A narrowing of the 
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subject restricted it to New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States for the same period; and yet the bibliography was im- 
possible—too numerous and too scattered. The student, there- 
fore, was obliged to limit her research to a narrow area where 
all the material known to exist could not be reached. This was 
a veritable “blessing in disguise,” inasmuch as it compelled 
a return to the first idea, which was a study of the Right Rev. 
Benedict J. Fenwick, with a view to stressing his activity in 
opposing the various forms of anti-Catholicism which afflicted the 
Church during the two decades of his episcopate. 

From the time this decision was made it was Boston College 
Library that most generously and constantly opened its archives, 
and placed at the disposal of the writer annals, chronicles, memoirs, 
records, even the precious Woodstock Letters, all that it had 
bearing on the history of the Church in New England. Not only 
were its documents always available, but likewise was the un- 
restricted use of the Roche Room for research workers. For the 
latter favor, the writer expresses her sincere appreciation. 

This production covering more than two years of study is 
not intended to be a complete, exhaustive history of the sub- 
ject. Its design was: 

First, to show that anti-Catholicism antedated the early nine- 
teenth century, that it could be traced to the days of Puritan in- 
fluence, and that the period 1829 to 1845 was a bicentenary attack 
by remnants of the “Orthodox.” 

Second, to give a detailed exposition of the character and 
the extent of anti-Catholic propaganda in the years under study. 

Third, to review, with the purpose of presenting connectedly, 
the defensive action to anti-Catholicism by Bishop Fenwick; 
to commend his devotion and zeal; and to emphasize one point, 
namely, that “groundless assertions remaining almost uncontra- 
dicted wear the appearance of admitted and irrefragable truth ;” 
hence, the rather extended treatment of the Catholic lectures to 
refute the Rev. Lyman Beecher. 

Fourth, to awaken interest in a great Churchman, who orga- 
nized and administered the Diocese of Boston in such wise as 
to stimulate his successors to an imitation of his apostolic zeal 


and spirit. 
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In executing such a plan, it has not been the purpose of the 
writer, in Part II and in sections of Part III in detailing the un- 
happy experiences the Church had to encounter from 1829 to 
1839, to perpetuate the rents in the social fabric made by our 
Puritan fathers, the baneful influence of which is too commonly 
felt even a century after their activities ceased; rather it has 
been her desire to show how difficult was the task of Bishop 
Fenwick in disarming anti-Catholic activity, and in bringing the 
corporate action of the growing mass of Catholics, increasing 
inconceivably in his day, to bear down on those groups hostile 
to the long-suffering Catholics of New England. 


The study of Church history thus undertaken has yielded cer- 
tain great principles by which to judge events of the past and 
present, also an admiration for the Church that inspired such 
love and loyalty on the part of Boston’s first American Bishop. 
Much remains to be done on the subject. Apologies are always 
in order in such an undertaking; as a certain writer has said: 
“When one has written a hurried book, one likes to dwell upon 
the fact that, if the time had not been wanting, one could have 
made it a great deal better. This fact is of the greatest comfort 
to the author, and not of the slightest consequence to anybody 
else. It is perfectly reasonable, therefore, that every writer should 
urge it.”? A deduction is unnecessary. 


To the Rev. Martin P. Harney, S.J., the gratitude of the 
writer is due in a special manner for searching out and placing 
at her disposal much of the diocesan history pertaining to the 
subject which is in Boston College Library; also, for his patient 
reading of the manuscript and for his encouragement and de- 
votion. A debt of gratitude is also due the Rev. J. F. X. Murphy, 
S.J., for suggestions in the early stages of the work and discussions 
of the anti-Catholic phase of it. For permission to use the 
Woodstock Letters belonging to Boston College, the writer is 
especially thankful to the President, the Rev. Louis J. Gallagher, 
S.J.; she begs him to accept her sincere appreciation of this 
favor. 


10’Keeffe, Katharine A. Catholicity in Lawrence and Vicinity. 
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The Ursulines of Quebec have merited more by their coopera- 
tion than one can adequately repay; for their reprints of docu- 
ments, their unfailing, most courteous attention to the several 
requests for information concerning the scattered Ursulines of 
Boston, the writer assures them of her appreciation and respect- 


ful esteem. 
Sister Loyora, S.H., S.N.D. 


January 15, 1936. 











I 
INTOLERANCE PRIOR TO BISHOP FENWICK’S TIME 


The most glorious chapter in the history of the Catholic 
Church in New England is materializing today under the in- 
spiration of one Prince of the Church, the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Boston, and his seven Ordinaries. It treats of the same 66,424 
square miles New England comprised a century and a quarter 
ago when our pioneer missionaries ministered to little more than 
one thousand souls scattered throughout the Diocese of Boston 
of that day from northernmost Maine to Long Island Sound. 
Today in the Archdiocese of Boston alone (2465 square miles), 
the tremendous growth of the Church is overwhelmingly evident 
and convincing. Besides one Cardinal Archbishop and one 
Auxiliary Bishop, approximately 1,180 Priests, 316 Brothers, 
and 3,598 Religious women are devoted to the care of the spiritual, 
charitable, and educational welfare of 1,051,382 souls. Semi- 
naries, Houses of Study, Juniorates, three Normal Schools for 
thirty teaching Communities, together with Colleges for Men 
and Women, Academies for Boys and Girls, 175 Parochial Schools 
for 94,545 children, Orphan and Infant Asylums, and Hospitals 
and Homes for the needy merely suggest the ineffable growth 
of Catholicism over the days of Cheverus, when one Bishop, one 
priest, one school, and about 700 souls constituted the Boston 
diocese in embryo. This progress has been achieved against 
great and, as the records conclusively show, at times most dis- 
heartening difficulties. 

From the earliest days of the Commonwealth, the Puritans 
had formed a theocracy that admitted of “no form of Christianity 
except the orthodox Congregational.” So that “it seems almost 
like the irony of fate,” says A. J. Philpott in writing on Catho- 
licism in Boston, “that Boston, Massachusetts, should have a 
Catholic population . . . exceeding that of all other creeds, for 
if there was one spot on the entire American continent where 
for nearly 200 years a Catholic was not welcome, and for fifty 
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more years was not particularly welcome, that place was Boston.”* 
This intolerant condition augured ill for the growth of the 
Church in this section of the country. 

It was intolerance abroad that had made life unbearable to the 
Puritans; and yet, bigoted, intolerant, and supremely arrogant 
were they toward all who differed from them in their new home. 
The reverence in which some hold the Puritan founders, attribu- 
ting to these men an ideal of religious toleration that was not 
theirs, is chimerical, truly absurd and unfounded; the unbiased 
fact is that they were, throughout their theocratic rule, unrelent- 
ing opponents to religious liberty. 

Religious intolerance was the result of a number of dissatis- 
factions that were gradually fused into the English temperament. 
These gave the Puritan fanatic a note of narrowness, austerity, and 
melancholy mysticism that produced “unctuous treatises, burned 
witches, and made God mostly a keeper of the gates of hell; 
it was hatred of those things which were fundamentally Catholic 
that brought the Puritan to our shores, and it was his continued 
intolerance that so distinctively shaped the religious, political, 
and social fabric of his “Christian Commonwealth.” The Puritans 
had known little of the world outside of England; naturally, then, 
they brought to their new settlement the bitterness of feeling, 
prejudices, and animosities of the mother country. They had 
ambitions, true; they envisioned a theocracy in which temporal 
success and prosperity were to mark them as particular objects 
of God’s favor, and ensure to them a guarantee of eternal felicity. 
“New England was the promised land and the Puritans were 
God’s chosen people.”* In an analysis of Puritanism, Hilaire 
Belloc says: “The Puritan felt himself to be an Elect or Chosen 
Person. And all with whom he came into contact, not himself, 
was his inferior.”* These “elect” centered all power in an oli- 
garchy, Church members, and assuming their power to give or take 
away civil and religious rights they could hardly regard as sacred 


1Catholic Builders of the Nation, I, 229. 

*Shuster, G. N. The Catholic Spirit in America, 41. 
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the rights of conscience, property, or life of others. Thus we 
can account for their cruel and unmerciful attitude toward all 
who were not “chosen out of their brethren,” that is, toward 
Catholics (“Papists”), Episcopalians, Baptists, Quakers, and for 
their treatment of those charged with witchcraft, and of the so- 
called inferior classes, the Indians and negroes. Of their inhuman 
and unjust severity in executing the law, Oliver, himself a Boston 
lawyer, and author of The Puritan Commonwealth, says: “Re- 
garded simply in a legal view, every execution was a murder; 
every mutilation a maiming; every whipping a battery; every 
fine an extortion; every disfranchisement an outrage; and all 
were breaches of the charter.””’ These were the “saints” who sowed 
the seed of anti-Catholicism in New England. 

To the Puritans of the non-ruling class, those who were ex- 
cluded from membership in the churches and from the rights 
accorded freemen, more credit can be given. They were a strong 
race, “stern to resolve and stubborn to endure.” Considering 
all they accomplished, how firmly and steadfastly they defended 
what they constructed, one cannot but conclude with Dr. Dwight 
that it was through the sin of their fathers they were lost to 
the Church.®5 Of this better class, the “outcast” masses who 
really built up New England, and who in the enforced simplicity 
of their homes were models of uprightness and character, and 
in their relation to their neighbors were God-fearing and just, 
John Gilmary Shea says: “Many of New England origin have 
yielded submission to the true Church, . . . till in our day there 
are in every one of the great cities of the land enough Catholics 
of old Puritan stock to make a New England Catholic Society 
which would honor their ancestors without canonizing the very 
faults entailed by their erroneous belief.’’® 

The Puritans were not indifferent in religion; they were, un- 
fortunately, intolerant, and this distinctive characteristic was to 
continue maliciously down to the time when they were again to rebel 
against the oppression of the mother country. During all those 


®“Puritan Colony of Massachusetts.” Sacerdotal Golden Jubilee of Most 
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years the Catholic priest particularly was obnoxious to them; 
yet, from 1611, Catholic missionaries, Jesuits, Recollects, and 
Capuchins, labored bravely for the encouragement of the struggling 
members of the Church in Maine, Puritan penal laws deterring 
their apostolic work in the “Bible Commonwealth.”” The Recollect 
Fathers from Acadia in the Summer of 1643,’ and Father Gabriel 
Druilletes, S.J.,8 in the Winter of 1650 visited Boston, not, how- 
ever in the réle or capacity of missioners. The General Laws 
of Massachusetts Colony permitted no ecclesiastical person to 
reside within its jurisdiction: 


It is Ordered and Enacted by Authority of this Court, 
That no Jesuite, or Spiritual or Ecclesiastical person (as they 
are termed) Ordained by the Authority of the Pope or See 
of Room, shall henceforth at any time repair to, or come 
within this Jurisdiction; And if any person shall give just 
cause of suspicion, that he is one of such Society or Order, 
he shall be brought before some of the Magistrates, and if he 
cannot free himself of such suspicion, he shall be committed 
to Prison, or bound over to the next Court of Assistants, to 
be tryed and proceeded with, by Banishment, or otherwise 
as the Court shall see cause.® 


Thus, under such tyranny for over a century and a half, few 
Catholics known as such, except Miles Standish, if ever he had 
been one, were to be found in the Commonwealth. Against the 
Catholic laity, then, intolerance could not be exercised; against 
ecclesiastics it was aimed. The case of Father Rale is typical. 

Maine from 1677 to 1819 was part of Massachusetts. Wars 
between French and Indians on one side and English on the 
other resulted in the loss of Acadia, seizure of Indian territory, 
reprisals, and retaliation in border states. George Lowell Austin 


Maine Catholic Historical Magazine, IV, 5, 52. 

®According to a letter written by Bishop Fenwick in 1844: “Father 
Druilletes, S.J., was the first missionary sent to preach to the Abnakis 
Indians (now the Penobscots and Passamaquoddies) in Maine. He was sent, 
in 1646, to the Kennebeck, where their settlement was. He visited both 
Boston and Plymouth, in behalf of the Indians, and it appears he was treated 
in both places with kindness. What is remarkable, Father Druilletes found 
some Capuchins (friars) settled in a small convent at Pentagoet on the 
Penobscot, in Maine, near the place where his brethren had first been in 
1613.” (The United States Catholic Magazine, VIII, 84.) 
*Whitmore, William H. The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts, 67. 
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in his History of Massachusetts charges the French with instigating 
the Indians who were repeatedly giving “cause for difficulties,” 
and, reflecting his Puritan ancestry, says: “The chief villain in 
this scheme was Sebastian Rasles, a Jesuit missionary, who had 
falsely accused the New England colonists of encroaching on 
territory belonging to the tribes. Led on by this man, the Indians 
began once more to commit depredations.’”?° Here was additional 
reason to “raise up a Bulwarke against the Kingdome of Ante- 
Christ wch the Jesuites labour to reare up in those parts.” The 
house, thereupon, resolved to punish the offenders, and ordered 
that 150 men should be sent to Norridgewock, a lovely valley on 
the Kennebec, to “compel the Indians to make full restitution for 
damages they had done.” At the same time a warrant for the 
arrest of Father Rale was issued. But history does not conceal 
from us that repeated attempts had been made to proselytize 
Father Rale’s flock at Norridgewock as well as to defraud the 
Indians of their lands. The defense Father Rale presented is 
one of the most heroic and glorious in the history of the Catholic 
Church in New England. At this time, the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Massachusetts, exercising jurisdiction over 
Maine and the Abnakis, in sending colonists to settle on the Kenne- 
bec, had no regard for the Indian title, nor did she purchase any 
of their lands.11 The Indians resented this encroachment on their 
rights. The devoted Father of the Abnakis and renowned 
missioner of Norridgewock was behind the systematic resistance 
of his Indians, and threatened, if necessary, severe measures. In 
November 1720, the Indians promised to pay two hundred skins 
as recompense for cattle killed in recent forays. As security, 
they sent four hostages to Boston; these were not returned after 
payment of the debt had been made. War resulted. One of the 
two New England expeditions advanced to Norridgewock, but 
failed in its principal purpose—the capture of Sebastian Rale. 
Father Rale, warned in time, consumed the Sacred Species, and 
escaped into the woods bearing the sacramental vessels with him. 
A formal declaration of war was made, July 8, 1722, by Governor 
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Shute, and another expedition was organized against Norridge- 
wock. Father Rale returned to his post, and continued his priestly 
duties as well as the disturbed state of the time permitted. An 
attack on the defenseless village was made, August 23, 1724. 
Little resistance was offered. According to some writers, the 
Indians fled precipitously, leaving Father Rale in his cabin to 
defend himself, when the door was forced, and “Lieutenant 
Richard Jacques rushed in, shot and mortally wounded the aged 
priest.”2* According to Charlevoix: “The noise and tumult 
gave Pére Rasles notice of the danger his converts were in, and 
he fearlessly showed himself to the enemy, hoping to draw all 
their attention to himself and to secure the safety of his flock 
at the peril of his life. He was not disappointed. As soon as he 
appeared, the English set up a great shout, which was followed 
by a shower of shot, when he fell dead near to the cross which 
he had erected in the midst of the village. Seven chiefs, who 
sheltered his body with their own, fell around him. Thus did this 
kind shepherd give his life for his sheep, after a painful mission 
of thirty-seven years.”!* Father Rale’s body, according to Austin, 
was found by his Indians to be “horribly mangled, his skull 
broken, scalped, and his mouth and eyes filled with dirt.” This 
killing and mutilation followed by profanation and burning of 
the chapel manifested the bitterness of revenge and inexorable 
mercilessness the English Puritan meted out, especially to Cath- 
olic priests.'* 


““Sebastian Rale,” Catholic Historical Review, I, 173. 

Austin, George L. History of Massachusetts, 182, 183. 

“The Dictionary of the Abnaki language, compiled by Father Rale and 
seized in 1722 by Colonel Westbrook when he pillaged the Church and 
dwelling of the Jesuit at Newedgework, is now in the Library of Harvard 
College. It was printed in 1833 in Memoirs of the American Academy, Vol. 1 
by John Pickering. (Church in New England, 483.) His Manual of The- 
ology, Busembaum’s Medulla Theologate Morales, is in the Public Library at 
Portland, Maine. The “strong box” in which his papers were kept was 
taken by Col. Westbrook. It descended to his daughter Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried Major Waldron, of Dover. Her great grandson was Father Edmond 
S. Waldron, late of Pikesville, Maryland. He gave it to the Maine His- 
torical Society of Portland. (Ibid. 574.) Bishop Fenwick described the 
box as one “of ordinary size, covered on every side with copper, curiously 
wrought. There was his inkstand, sand box, the place for his pen and 
paper, and sundry other little apartments. But what was remarkable in it 
was a secret drawer, in which he kept his papers of a confidential nature 
and which no one could open who was not let into the secret.” (Ibid. 595.) 
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Less than ten years after this event, in 1732, the Weekly Re- 
hearsal of Boston reported: “We hear that Mass has been per- 
formed in town this winter by an Irish priest among some Cath- 
olics of his own nation, of whom it is not doubted we have 
a considerable number among us.”!° Irish, and French too, were 
coming into Puritan Boston. Industry was flourishing, and the 
Puritans, as the old records show, were “shrewd businessmen, with 
the Bible always at their elbow, . . . but the ledger within easier 
reach than that.’’2® “Foreigners” were at last tolerated! Deprived, 
however, of the support and strength their religion gives, in one 
or two generations these poor people were lost to the Faith. 
Acadians, two thousand of them also landed in Massachusetts 
(1755-1756), but soon found “the people would not tolerate under 
any condition the public exercise of religious worship by Catholic 
priests ;"2* this Governor Hutchinson made clear. Within two de- 
cades the famous Boston Committee of Correspondence (1772), 
drawing up a statement of the “rights” of the American people, de- 
clared: “Roman Catholics or Papists are excluded .. . because... 
their recognizing the Pope in so absolute a manner, in subversion 
of government, would lead to worse anarchy and confusion, civil 
discord, war and bloodshed.”?® In 1774 the Quebec Act raised 
as furious a storm of bigotry as New England had ever witnessed 
in her most Puritanical days. And so the story of intermittent 
Puritan intolerance goes on! 

The American Revolution came. Washington swept all this 
frenzy aside. On November 5, 1775, “Pope Day”, he issued this 
order: “At this juncture, and under such circumstances, to be 
insulting their [Catholic] religion, is so monstrous as not to be 
suffered or excused; indeed, instead of offering the most remote 
insult, it is our duty to address public thanks to these our brethren, 
as to them we are indebted for the very late happy success over the 
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common enemy in Canada.”!® The French Alliance and friendly 
attitude of Spain, together with the patriotism American Catholics 
displayed during the War, also lessened in no small degree preju- 
dice that had existed for two centuries and more. Benedict 
Arnold, notorious anti-Catholic and traitor, tried to sow seeds 
of disaffection among the soldiers when he wrote: “Do you 
know that the eye which guides this pen lately saw your mean 
and profligate Congress at Mass for the soul of a Roman Cath- 
olic in Purgatory and participating in the rites of a Church against 
whose anti-Christian corruption your pious ancestors would bear 
withness with their blood?’ However, a change had come, and 
moderation for the time replaced bigotry. 

What was ingrained, however, and nurtured through genera- 
tions could hardly be eradicated with one or two forces at work; 
neither Washington nor the Federal Constitution could do this. 
The Federal Constitution after the War forbade religious proscrip- 
tion. The States, nevertheless, had rights, and their Constitu- 
tions were to be framed or revised. What followed? Massachu- 
setts, in 1780, debarred Catholics from office and required them, 
by taxes, to support “public Protestant teachers of piety, religion 
and morality.” New Hampshire, in 1784, enacted similar laws, 
expressly stating that no one could be governor, senator, or 
representative “unless he shall be of the Protestant religion.”®° 
Connecticut, too, insisted on Protestantism.24 Even in 1819 when 
the Convention of the Province of Maine met to form a State 
Constitution the delegates adopted a clause denying to Catholics 
the right to hold office. So strong, however, was the argument 
presented against the discriminating clause by the notable Ed- 
ward Kavanagh, later the Catholic Governor of Maine, that the 
anti-Catholic article was reconsidered and stricken out by unani- 
mous vote.*? 

Catholic test oaths could not for long continue on statute books. 
The rapid commercial and industrial development was attracting 
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more and more immigrants whose faith and nationality were in- 
separable. These new-comers encouraged the few Irish, French, 
and Spaniards who had made Boston their home after the Revolu- 
tion. It was only natural that in time the Catholic settlers, be- 
cause of overt hostility in their Federalist neighbors, sought 
refuge in the Jeffersonian or Republican party. The Hartford 
Convention was not slow in resenting this; in their protestation 
against the War of 1812, the delegates counselled that “naturalized 
foreigners should be debarred from membership in Congress and 
from all civil offices under the United States. The malevolent 
spirit of anti-Catholic bigotry was yet strong enough to check 
“toleration,” if such, indeed, were ever to be fully enjoyed in 
this country. 

However, when one reviews the general condition, one cannot 
but see that legal barriers were breaking down, old prejudices 
were disappearing, and that the time evidently was at hand when 
the greatest defense that had yet been made should be attempted, 
namely the establishment of the Catholic Church in New England 
to fortify her own and to counteract abuse. 

In 1778 the French fleet under Count d’Estaing arrived at Bos- 
ton, and services of the Catholic Church were for the first time 
openly performed in Massachusetts, but no congregation as such 
was formed. Rome and Baltimore fully comprehended the situ- 
ation in these parts, and were actively engaged in bringing about 
that which was so needed. At last a decision was reached. Un- 
speakable was the joy of the little band in Boston when it learned, 
in 1788, that the Rev. John Carroll, Prefect Apostolic of the 
United States, had appointed its first pastor. Faculties had been 
given to the Rev. Claude Florent Bouchard de la Poterie, one of 
the chaplains of the French army, who had decided to settle in 
Boston. From now on, the long-suffering Church in the “Chris- 
tian Commonwealth” was to prove in very deed that she was a 
Militant Church. Thereafter, the faithful were to satisfy their 
pious longings, for what formerly had been a French Huguenot 
church on School Street became for them a temporary place of 
worship, awaiting more prosperous days. As this little group un- 
doubtedly was poor, help was sought from abroad. The Arch- 
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bishop of Paris, responding to an appeal of the French members 
of the congregation, generously provided the necessary vestments 
and plate for its altar; at the same time he warned the Catholics 
against wandering priests, and informed them that because of 
culpable conduct faculties had been taken from de la Poterie in 
Paris. In Rome, and in Naples as well, it appears his conduct 
had not been blameless or justifiable. And so it happened in 
Boston that as time went on Pére La Poterie was kept busy re- 
plying to the “false and scandalous aspersions thrown upon him.” 
It is not surprising, then, that one learns in Bishop Carroll’s 
letter to Plowden, his friend, and chaplain at Lulworth Castle 
(May, 1789): “I have been grossly deceived by one from whom 
I expected much and who opened his ministry in Boston. He is 
a Frenchman, calling himself La Poterie and procured indisputable 
recommendations, but has turned out a sad rascal.”** In the course 
of the following year faculties were withdrawn from him. Dr. 
Peter Guilday, Professor of Church History at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, concludes that Poterie’s mind, no doubt, was 
unbalanced. However that may be, shortly thereafter La Poterie 
issued a violent tract, The Resurrection of Laurent Ricci; or A 
True and Exact History of the Jesuits,** in revenge, it is thought. 
Nor was the Church more blessed in Rev. Louis Rousselet, suc- 
cessor to the “erratic and dishonest” Poterie. Rousselet soon 
scandalized his little flock, now numbering one hundred twenty 
souls, and was likewise suspended.” 

In 1790, the situation gave promise of brighter prospects. The 
Rev. John Thayer, the first convert from the Protestant ministry 
and first English-speaking pastor, was assigned to Boston. He 
was kindly received by Catholics and non-Catholics “with the 


*Guilday, Peter. The Life and Times of John Carroll, 285. Taken from 
Stoneyhurst Transcripts. Cf. U. S. Catholic Miscellany, VIII, 102. 

*Shea, John G. The Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll, 314, 315. 
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most flattering attention,” as he wrote to a friend, July, 1790. 
This condition, however, was to be short-lived. Preferences among 
Irish and French for himself and Rousselet, to which Bishop Car- 
roll referred in a letter to Cardinal Antonelli, July 17, 1790, pro- 
duced a schismatic condition for a time, which was soon settled 
by the quick dispatch of Rousselet, and the retention, with Episco- 
pal approval, of Father Thayer. Father Thayer, with a zeal 
equalled only by his impetuosity, set himself to the tasks incum- 
bent on his new office. The building on School Street that had been 
used for services from la Poterie’s time he now leased for a 
definite period from the Perkins family; then he gave himself 
faithfully, unremittingly, to the upbuilding of the Church, and 
the promotion of her doctrines, in his native town. It was not 
long before his ardent nature led him into controversy with Mr. 
George Leslie, a Congregational minister of New Hampshire, 
who shortly withdrew worsted. In January, 1791, Father Thayer 
again entered the arena; this time it was for the exposition of 
Catholic doctrines for “all who loved the truth and seriously 
desired salvation.”” Unwittingly, he was gradually, nevertheless 
surely, reviving the hostility that was temporarily latent, but 
ready on the least provocation to show itself. His sermons were 
dissipating many prejudices, and the Catholics of Boston were 
at last assured that they were gaining consideration because of 
their respected “missionary priest.” His visits to nearly every 
town of importance in Massachusetts were allaying, in some 
degree, the bitterness of sectarianism, and exciting a spirit of 
inquiry among the better informed which was advantageous for 
the progress of the Faith. In Boston itself his flock was daily 
increasing. All admitted Father Thayer was certainly gifted 
with genius of superior quality, and considered that allowance 
should be made for what he felt was his undoubted right to preach 
boldly the tenets cf the Faith which God had given him. The 
course he was pursuing was not, however, the wisest; his disdain 
for the misrepresentations of Catholic doctrines must have made 
him seem less yielding in his deportment than was desirable, and, 
as one learns from Bishop Fenwick’s memoirs, less conciliating 
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“than the temper of the community perhaps required.’ Bishop 
Carroll, without doubt, appreciated his good qualities; neverthe- 
less, he must have found sufficient reason for censuring Father 
Thayer’s indiscretion. In writing from Boston on his first visit, 
in 1791, Carroll says: “I am sorry not to have here a clergyman 
of amiable, conciliatory manners, as well as of real ability.”7 
Father Thayer had to be checked. He rejoiced at the arrival, the 
following year (1792), of a cooperater, the Reverend Francis 
Anthony Matignon, a “refugee” from France, who fortunately 
had presented himself a short time before to Dr. Carroll. Father 
Thayer “received him in his humble mansion as an angel from 
heaven sent expressly to promote the great cause of the Redeemer 
by extending His Church in this new section.”** Relieved from 
the pastorate, Thayer remained in Boston and vicinity until 1794, 
when he applied for his exeat, which Bishop Carroll refused “while 
the diocese is in such pressing need of clergymen.”*® Later the 
retired pastor visited New York,®® but returned to Boston in 
1798; subsequently he labored in the Kentucky missions until 
1803, when, with the approbation of Dr. Carroll, he went to 
Europe where he collected eight or ten thousand dollars for an 
Ursuline Convent in Boston. These funds and the completion 
of his design he bequeathed to Father Matignon. He died in 
Limerick, in 1815, regretted by all who knew him. In his memoirs 
Bishop Fenwick has this obituary notice copied from the Orthodox 
Journal, London, February, 1815: “Rev. Mr. Thayer lived and died 
in the communion of his adoption, in a manner worthy of his emi- 
nent virtues and pious simplicity. . . . In the social circle, he 
was completely the gentleman, the scholar, and the wit—he had 
an even gaiety of temper, a clearness and aptness of expression, 
and facility of anecdote, rarely equaled, certainly never exceeded. 
No wonder his death is lamented—but his is the death of the 
just.””31 
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Thus, three priests had labored in the Church in Boston, with 
varying success. The Boston Catholic Observer, 1847, comment- 
ing on this period, says: “The germ of a church was starting 
amidst a thousand difficulties, and liable at every moment to be 
crushed by prejudices and suspicion. Of his (Matignon’s) pre- 
decessors some had been imprudent in their zeal, others had not 
understood the genius of the people among whom they lived, and 
they had fallen into many errors of policy ;” they “had encumbered 
the path of these holy men (Matignon, Cheverus and Fenwick) 
with difficulties, which their virtues, aided by the divine blessing, 
only could remove.’’%? 


Rev. Dr. Matignon, the new pastor, however, was exactly fitted 
to encounter all difficuties; his exemplary and edifying life, 
kindly and lovable nature, soon won his own flock, made friends, 
and disarmed enemies. For the coming of Dr. Matignon and his 
life-long friend in the ministry, Father Cheverus, to the Church 
in Boston, we are indebted again to the French; not as in the 
early seventeenth century when zeal for the growth of religion 
prompted Catholic France to send a Nicholas d’Aubri, a Peter 
Baird, an Enemond Massé and others to evangelize and convert, 
and to sacrifice themselves in their quest for souls. At the close 
of the eighteenth century, the French revolution drove from France 
some of the highest type of French clergy, and the Rev. Francis 
Anthony Matignon, Regius Professor of Divinity in the College 
of Navarre, was one of them; others were Rev. Ambrose Maréchal. 
who later became Archbishop of Baltimore; Rev. Gabriel Richard, 
vicar general of Bishop Carroll in Detroit and one of the most 
attractive figures in the history of American education; Rev. 
Francis Ciquard, Director of the Seminary of Bourges; and a 
little later, Rev. John Louis Lefebvre de Cheverus. The suffer- 
ing Church in New England was unquestionably benefited; for 
three of these exiles were assigned to New England, at that time, 
the most trying and tried section of Bishop Carroll’s diocese. 


Two priests better fitted for the peculiar needs of the Boston 
missions than Matignon and Cheverus could not be found. Bishop 
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Carroll at first thought of placing Father Cheverus over St. 
Mary’s Church in Philadelphia, but Cheverus begged that he might 
be permitted to remain in Boston whither his friend, Dr. Matignon, 
had invited him from his temporary exile in England. For five 
years previous to Cheverus’ arrival, Dr. Matignon had struggled 
alone in the New England mission. From 1791 to 1796 he labored 
chiefly in Boston visiting other towns only when it was possible. 
Father Ciquard had gone on to the Indians in Maine, to those 
Penobscots and Passamaquoddies memorialized by the immortal 
Father Rale. Father Cheverus, happily reunited with his friend, 
was not long to enjoy his immediate companionship. In the first 
letter the newly-arrived missionary wrote to his ecclesiastical su- 
perior, Bishop Carroll perceived a truly apostolic and magnani- 
mous soul. “Send me where you think I am most wanted, without 
making yourself anxious about the means of supporting me. I 
am willing to work with my hands, if needs should be, and I 
believe I have strength enough to do it. I am in good health and 
not yet 30 years of age.”*? The Bishop, while allowing the young 
French priest to remain in Boston, charged him with the care of 
the Indians, Father Ciquard having retired to Canada, 1796, after 
four hard years in Maine. Until 1810 Father Cheverus continued 
in the faithful discharge of his duties to these children of the 
forest; from Pleasant Point, Indian Camp, Passamaquoddy, he 
proceeded to Old Town on the Penobscot where he found “twice 
as many Indians as at “quoddy,” and with great pains translated 
for them the Indian Catechism ;” thence he went to Damariscotta 
Bridge or Newcastle. In his tireless zeal he restored religion and 
piety, corrected abuses, trained all to a better life, and encouraged 
industry among them. It was Father Romagne who directly ad- 
ministered to them from 1798, but Father Cheverus annually 
visited his red men. 

The years 1798 and 1799 were outstanding years in the ministry 
of Dr. Matignon and Father Cheverus as marking the yellow 
fever epidemic in Boston when their heroic courage and devoted- 
ness filled Catholics and non-Catholics with admiration, and, 
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secondly, as the particular years when they planned the first 
Catholic Church in Boston. The lease on the School Street build- 
ing was about to expire. The congregation numbered about 1200, 
and a new church was decided upon. Subscriptions were solicited, 
the site for the sacred edifice on Franklin Street was bought, and 
a building fund begun, to which President John Adams subscribed. 
From Father Matignon’s friends in the South, from Protestants 
as well as from Catholics in and near Boston, $16,000 were col- 
lected by May, 1799.54 

“This was an encouraging step for Catholicity in New England,” 
says Shea. “But there was soon stern evidence that the old Puri- 
tan hatred of the Faith was as vigorous as ever.”*® Both Fathers 
Matignon and Cheverus were to experience this hostility. No 
sooner was it known that Dr. Matignon and his few faithful Cath- 
olics were to erect the church than murmurs of disapproval began 
to be heard. As the building progressed, the opposition increased, 
until finally a vile and scandalous article against Catholics appeared 
in the Telegraph, a paper of that day. The writer, signing himself 
“Layman,” accused Dr. Matignon and the Catholics of Boston of 
adoring the Pope as their Lord and God, and further asserted that 
Popes and Priests gave licenses to commit sin, that Catholics were 
idolaters, that the Church kept her flock in ignorance, and that 
a spirit of persecution was one of the characteristics of Popery. 
This was the beginning of the sort of literature that was to be- 
come all too common in the first three decades of the nineteenth 
century. Fearing that silence might be interpreted by his non- 
Catholic evil wishers as ignorance, and that the cause of religion 
might be exposed to sarcasm and contempt, Dr. Matignon penned 
a charitable and dignified answer to the writer of the article,** 
concluding with the admonition that “Layman” “ought to be more 
afraid of the rapid progress of infidelity than of the growth of 
Popery.” 

The experience of Father Cheverus was quite different. While 


*“Guilday, Peter. Op. cit., 616. 

*Shea, John G. Op. cit., 438. 

*Dr. Matignon’s letter may be found in “Rev. Francis Matignon, D.D.” 
by Rev. Arthur T. Connolly, The New England Catholic Historical Society 
Publications, No. VII, 19, 21. 
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on the Maine mission he married two Catholics. The laws of 
Massachusetts, to which Maine at that time was subject, prohibited 
marriage except by a minister or justice of the peace. Cheverus, 
because of his alleged violation, was dragged before the Court. “Not 
guilty” of “criminal action,’ he escaped the pillory; the hearing 
for “civil action” never came to pass. 


With O’Gorman one fully agrees that, respected as were Matig- 
non and Cheverus for their admirable qualities, “it was only as 
individuals, not as ministers of a barely tolerated religion.8* In- 
deed, to save them from the “superstitions of Popery” a zealous 
Protestant minister, not long after Cheverus had come to Boston, 
interviewed these two priests for the purpose of convincing them 
of their errors. He was well rewarded. “These men,” he told an 
inquiring friend, “are so learned that there is no doing anything 
with them in argument; so pure and evangelical in their lives 
there is no reproaching them; and I fear it will give us much 
trouble to check their influence.** 

It took four years to complete the new church. On September 
29, 1803, the dedication ceremony was performed by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Carroll on his second visit to Boston. Father Cheverus, 
whom Dr. Matignon with that lovable disposition so peculiarly his 
was wont to honor on every special occasion, preached the sermon 
to a congregation that taxed the church to its utmost capacity.’’® 
An auspicious beginning had been made; Holy Cross Church 
marked the foundation on which in succeeding years the glorious 
superstructure of religion in New England was to be erected. Ex- 
pansion was bound to follow what was so well begun. Hence, the 
chronicler informs us that our pioneer priests, to make sure and 
rapid the growth of Catholicism, provided a humble little day- 
school for boys in a room in the tower of the church. This was the 
first Catholic school in Boston.*° 

The Church in New England and the Church in other parts of 


4 History of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, 282. 

*Fitton, James. Introduction of Catholicity into the New England 
States, 11. 

Scanlan, Michael J. A Brief History of the Archdiocese of Boston, 
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the United States was progressing. The administration was too 
great for one man, so Rome decided on the erection of new Sees. 
Boston was one of the four dioceses created in 1808, when Balti- 
more became an Archbishopric. Bishop Carroll wished that Dr. 
Matignon should preside over the See of Boston. The latter, how- 
ever, in a written estimate of himself, declared to the Bishop his 
“absolute unfitness for the dignity,” and again preferred the honor 
for his friend and worthy co-laborer. In the judgment of others 
he was eminently qualified. The New England Galaxy has this 
appreciation of him: 


The talents of Dr. Matignon were of the highest order. In 
him were united a sound understanding, a rich and vigorous 
imagination and logical precision of thought. His learning 
was extensive, critical and profound, and all his productions 
were deeply cast, symmetrically formed and _ beautifully 
colored. .... The wise bowed to his superior knowledge, 
and the humble caught the spirit of his devotion. In manner 
he was an accomplished gentleman, professing that kindness 
of heart and delicacy of feeling, which made him study the 
wants and anticipate the wishes of all he knew. .... With 
meekness and humility he disarmed the proud; with pru- 
dence, learning and wisdom he met the captious and slander- 
ous; and so gentle and so great was his course, that even the 
censorious forgot to watch him, and the malicious were too 
cunning to attack one armed so strong in his poverty.*! 


Bishop Carroll respected the representation Dr. Matignon 
made. Father Cheverus was nominated, and on April 8, 1808, was 
appointed first Bishop of Boston by Pope Pius VII. The Bulls 
arrived in 1810, and he was consecrated by Archbishop Carroll 
in the Church of St. Peter, Baltimore, November 1, 1810. He 
returned to his simple mode of life, his former occupations, his 
humble dwelling in the rear of the church, and the minutest 
duties of the ministry. He insisted that his beloved confrére, Dr. 
Matignon, should remain rector of what was to be known from 
that time on as Holy Cross Cathedral. 


From a review of his episcopate it is clear that Bishop Cheverus 
was a preacher, never a writer; he was a missioner hungry for 


“The United States Catholic Magazine, VIII, 166 ff. 
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souls. Shortly after his return from Baltimore he started out on 
the missions again. Confirmation had not been administered since 
Bishop Carroll’s second visit in 1803. Nearly three hundred fifty, 
including the Indian tribes of Maine, now received the Sacrament. 
Sailors leaving port, stricken yellow fever patients, the aged poor— 
all classes received the best that was his to give. 

There was nothing pretentious in the new diocese committed 
to his care. The Cathedral of the Holy Cross, Boston, St. Patrick’s, 
New Castle, Maine, and a log chapel in the Indian village of 
Pleasant Point, Maine, constituted the material structure of the 
See of Boston in 1810. In fifteen years, however, growth be- 
came apparent; nine congregations had constructed churches to 
meet the increase in Catholic population from immigration and 
conversion. Many accessions were converts from the native popu- 
lation: Thomas Walley and William Wiley of Massachusetts ; Dr. 
Henry Greene and Samuel Bishop of Maine; the Rev. Calvin 
White of Connecticut; Captain Bela Chase and the Barbers of 
New Hampshire; and others from Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, as well as from Massachusetts were evidences of the 
new Bishop’s zeal and apostolic spirit. Missionary recruits for the 
multiplying congregations were sought. The Rev. Philip Lariscy, 
O.S.A., the Rev. Paul McQuade, the Rev. William Taylor from 
Ireland and the Rev. Virgil Barber, a New York convert, the 
Rev. Denis Ryan and the Rev Patrick Byrne, the Bishop’s pupils 
and ordained by him, responded; these today are honored as our 
pioneers in the extension of the early Church in New England. 
Other channels had to be opened if the defensive action of the 
Church was, in time of need, to be general and effective. Bishop 
Cheverus foresaw this, and in part met it in the introduction 
into the diocese of the Ursuline Sisters for the education of girls. 
The Sisters were encouraged and supported by the zeal of Dr. 
Matignon and Bishop Cheverus, and substantially by the funds 
collected for this American foundation by Father Thayer. Dr. 
Matignon particularly exercised toward them the warmest paternal 
solicitude and care. 

Devotedness had been the keynote of Dr. Matignon’s whole life; 
it was now about to reap its own reward. Worn out by the 
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labors entailed in his pastorate of the Church of the Holy Cross 
for twenty-six years, he finally succumbed, and yielded his beautiful 
soul to his Creator on September 19, 1818. The grief-stricken 
Bishop sought a fitting resting place for his beloved friend and 
counsellor. In South Boston he found suitable land for a cemetery 
which he purchased; in it was built a little chapel afterwards 
dedicated to St. Augustine, and now known as the oldest Catholic 
edifice in Boston. This favored shrine encloses all that was mortal 
of the saintly Matignon. 

Nearly prostrate by the loss of his friend, and weakened phys- 
ically by subsequent increased labors, Bishop Cheverus was finally 
compelled to yield to the advice of his physician, and on October 
1, 1823, left Boston. The See of Montauban and the Archbishop- 
ric of Bordeaux claimed him after his return to France. He was 
created Cardinal on February 1, 1835, and died at Bordeaux in 
July, 1836. His library was left for the benefit of his successors. 
The City of Boston possesses a memorial of his scholarship in his 
gift of books to the Athenaeum Library, of which he was one of 
the founders.*? 

No more comprehensive estimate of Boston’s first Bishop can 
be given in a limited study of the great Cheverus than that of 
the Rev. Michael J. Scanlan in A Brief History of the Arch- 
diocese of Boston: 

His (Bishop Cheverus’) work in New England covering 
twenty-seven years includes every form of missionary activ- 
ity. He lived among the Indians, mastering their dialect ; 
trudged on foot long distances, attending scattered Catholics ; 
nursed the sick; buried the dead during two yellow fever 
epidemics; collected funds and helped to build a church in 
Boston; was business man, adviser, peacemaker, servant, 
“octor for his flock, failing them in no form of helpfulness. 

This disinterested devotion to humble duties, joined with 
extraordinary tact, gradually won the respect of the prejudiced 
Puritans. Closer acquaintance revealing Cheverus’ brilliant 
talents, wide learning, inmate refinement, transparent holiness, 
and Christlike Charity deepened respect into confidence, 
veneration and love.* 


“Lake, William A. “Archdiocese of Boston.” History of the Catholic 
Church in New England, 36. 
*8Scanlan, Michael J. Op. cit., 26. 
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And Albert P. Langtry, editor of Metropolitan Boston, says: 
He [Bishop Cheverus] found, upon his arrival in Boston, 

a people which hated his religion; he left it carrying with him 

the plaudits, the tributes of thousands of non-Catholics. His 

victory over the prejudice of a Puritan city is perhaps the 
crowning glory of his labors in this land.“ 

The foundation of the Church in New England has thus far 
been traced in light and shadow. Its progress was not a swift 
triumphant march; it teems with evidences of recurrent intoler- 
ance and proscription against Catholics, of violation of their 
rights as citizens, all because they were Catholics. The story of 
this struggle has been a long one; this, however, has been deemed 
necessary, for a sketchy account would never serve as basis for 
understanding the period of animosity and, at times, bitter strife 
that fell to Boston’s second Bishop, the undaunted, the resolute 
Bishop Fenwick. 


“Vetropolitan Boston, III, 940. 





II 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL UNREST, 1829-1845 


To the student of history it must seem paradoxical to say 
that the period covering the second to the fifth decade 
of the nineteenth century ushered in the Era of Good 
Feeling in the United States, and corresponded to the “Thirty 
Years’ Peace” in Europe. These were the very years that were 
marked by struggle and agitation, persistent struggle for democracy, 
international independence and integrity in our country, and by 
unmitigated agitation for social and religious reform, unprece- 
dented revolt for national independence, and the advance of 
liberalism in Europe. None other than a revolutionary spirit was 
abroad in both hemispheres. In Europe, Belgium declared herself 
independent of Holland, Greece broke from the Turks, Spain and 
Portugal were forced to submit to the separation of important 
colonies in Latin America, Liberalism fought Absolutism in 
Poland, Italy, and the German States, won it greatest victory in 
France, and, in turn, was compelled to make unexpected conces- 
sions in Catholic Emancipation and Reform in Great Britain. In 
America, the United States was protesting against the intervention 
of the Holy Alliance, was protecting herself by economic warfare 
against the invasion of English manufactures, and was establishing 
such a democracy in the era of Jackson as swept banks, tariffs, 
compromise, and nullification aside to make way for the enthrone- 
ment of the people as masters of government. During those years, 
too, the Church witnessed the revolt of the greater part of the 
Papal States, beheld Christendom rent particularly by European 
conflicts, and the newly established Hierarchy in our own United 
States struggling unrelentingly against the inroads of Trusteeism 
and false Liberalism. Bishops in consiliar meetings reported to 
Rome attacks on the Faith, persecution and misrepresentation of 
the Church, anti-Catholic books, and secret societies. While the 
Church recognized from these official statements that Massachu- 
setts was free from scandals, such, for instance, as harassed New 
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York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, she learned with regret that 
Boston was becoming notorious because of anti-Catholic outbursts 
in a variety of forms by those who proudly called themselves Native 
Americans. 

The Era of Good Feeling, then, broadly applied to existing 
conditions, and more restrictedly to events in the United States, 
when viewed in the light of the foregoing background, was a mis- 
nomer. Established order and tradition were being overthrown. 

America, as has happened too frequently in our history, was 
reflecting Europe, its problems differing merely in local color- 
ing. Animosity, hatred, racial and religious antipathy, with un- 
restrained ambition, checked the progress and stayed the advance 
of American ideals. It is not too harsh, nor it it too positive, to 
say that it was the political and social unrest in Europe, particu- 
larly in Great Britain, that gave rise to the agitation, especially to 
the mob spirit and anti-Catholic literature, that invaded New 
England life from the early twenties to the mid-forties. Various 
forces were exerting constraint or compulsion. The slave trade, 
for instance, had been abolished in England in 1807, in her colonies 
in 1823, and it was not long before abolition became a source of 
violent disturbance in our Northern States. Again, mobs and 
riotous assemblies were not infrequent in Britain previous to the 
passage of the Reform Act; soon, Boston as well as Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati, were similarly infected, and witnessed frequent exhi- 
bitions of lawlessness and frenzy. There were, for example, the 
Garrison mobs, expressions of anti-slavery sympathy; there were, 
also, the political and religious riots; whatever was in opposition 
to the temper and disposition of the rabble aroused the unruly 
masses. In general, it was liberalism and democracy that were 
introducing freedom and unrestraint unheard of before. The 
democratic spirit in Europe, asserting itself in agitation for 
political reform, in the anti-slavery movement, in attempts to relieve 
the lower classes, and in reforms for religious toleration, was too 
often excessive, turbulent, and disorderly; rebellious and ungov- 
ernable conditions, from 1825 to 1845, rapidly spread abroad and 
found sympathetic and passionate supporters. 

Besides physical force thus unlawfully exercised, mental unrest 
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was diffusing itself among the populace, creating disaffection and 
general discontent. Literature and societies, designedly anti- 
Catholic, were very effectively engendering anarchy, mob violence 
and undisguised hostility. 

The Catholic Emancipation Act had scarcely been passed amid 
rejoicings in England and America when the Episcopalian Church 
Register declared: “We shall be sorry for this measure if the 
revival and dissemination of the trumperies and delusions of 
Popery are to be the result of it.” And the Reform Act barely 
reached the statute books when the Orange Society awakened to 
new activities. The beneficial measures of the Act affected the 
middle class only, and the cruelly oppressed Irish Catholic 
peasantry, forced to seek refuge in America where greater politi- 
cal and social liberty might be enjoyed, caused the illegal perse- 
cution they suffered to bring into greater relief the unconcealed 
purpose of the revival of Orange influence, namely, the extermi- 
nation of “Popery.” “The period of most feverish and seditious 
activity in the history of the Orange organization extended from 
about 1828 to 1835,” according to the Rev. H. W. Cleary in his 
History of Orangeism, years when anti-Catholic sentiment and 
persecution in New England, whither many of the immigrants 
came, were particularly intense. The Native American sympa- 
thizers adopted the Orange ritual, and from it the idea of extirpat- 
ing Catholicism and retaining control of the Government through 
the secret activity of its members. 

But even more than to the action and instigation of any distinct 
group of society, it is to British publications that the “strong anti- 
Catholic literature evoked by the agitation in favor of Catholic 
Emancipation” must be attributed. The pernicious influence 
exerted by those publications in America cannot be minimized. 
New Yorkers and New Englanders were not apathetic in taking 
on this curiously “mixed spirit of reform, zealotry, fanaticism and 
absurdity” that grew up under the fosterage of the press.2_ The 
wide circulation of reprinted British anti-Catholic literature revived 


*Condon, Peter. “Constitutional Freedom and the Revivals of Religious 
Tolerance,” Historical Records and Studies, 1V, 147. 
2Memoirs of James Gordon Bennett and his Times. 
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old prejudices, and as a result brought forth a series of tracts, 
journals, sectarian periodicals, and books that contributed, not 
the least, to the vilification of one of the most respectable groups 
in the community, the Catholic body. This flood of literature, 
dangerous alike to the rights of citizens, threatened whatever there 
was of peace and harmony throughout the country, particularly in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Men who professed most 
religious principles were the chief actors in this movement which 
required but the simplest pretext for bursting into open violence. 


*The Bibliography of Anti-Catholic Propaganda in the United States by 
Ray Allen Billington, Ph.D., which the writer enlarged while engaged in 
research for the present work, gives a more complete idea as to how wide- 
spread this sort of literature was; it was greater by far than this subject 
can reveal, restricted as it is to New England in Bishop Fenwick’s time. 











IIl 
NEW ENGLAND HOSTILITY, 1829-1840 


New England at the end of the third decade presents a curious 
display of religious propaganda in the numerous Church papers 
that were then being released. Certain it was they proved attractive 
to the new reading public, for new it was in cultural opportunity 
and spiritual outlook. Schlesinger characterizes the thirties and 
forties as having an invigorating faith in the perfectibility of man- 
kind, and as “a real emancipation of the intellectual and spiritual 
life of the masses.” Parson-editors were alive to the novel or 
“reform” spirit in America, and liberally voiced sentiments bound 
to arouse a reactionary spirit, particularly in the East. The Anti- 
Masonic Movement, 1826-1832, aided in “preparing Americans to 
receive the deluge of ex-priests’ exposures and European travellers’ 
tales of Romish plots, which was to roll over them in the 30’s and 
40’s,”2 

This situation does not amaze one who realizes how saturated 
was the Puritan mind with the “anti” spirit, how conscientiously it 
was received by their descendants, how by principle and practice it 
became part of their civil polity and a necessary safeguard for 
their Biblical Commonwealth. This anti-Catholic feeling was 
bound either to persist or to recur fitfully and violently. The latter 
was what actually occurred; agencies in press and in pulpit were 
ready, ever on the alert, and most assiduous when occasions arose 
to propagate the seed that bears pernicious fruit. There were, for 
instance, the local Episcopal Watchman, and Christian Watchman ; 
the Christian Herald, and Christian Register; the New England 
Herald, and Boston Recorder, besides the remoter papers, the 
Protestant, and Expositor, all exercising a sinister influence in New 
England communities. 


AntTI-CATHOLIC PROPAGANDA: PERIODICALS 


Allusions of a sweeping, general character to articles in their 
“whole gamut of radical and social contemptuousness” would 


*Maury, Reuben. Wars of the Godly, 44. 
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not serve the purpose the writer has in view, that of exposing anti- 
Catholicism at its peak in the years 1829 to 1845. The articles 
themselves, as they appeared to readers of that day and are reviewed 
in this our time, must reveal the bitterness, aspersion, ludicrous- 
ness, even ignorance, of the so-called religious editors. ‘“Popery, 
Papism, Romanism” was their trump card; any of the terms was 
inclusive of all that certain writers had to say of the hierarchy, 
doctrines and institutions of the Catholic Church. Hence, an exposé 
of research material must set forth the character of sectarian writ- 
ing: it will disclose “The Enlightened Reader’s View of Popery,” 
the sequel being “The Catholic Sentinel’s Survey of Propagandism.” 
Early in February, 1830, a letter from “Papacon” to the Chris- 
tian Watchman (Methodist) carried a warning against “enormita 
which seemed innocuous.” It exhibits a pitiable delusion and an 
unnecessary perturbed attitude on the part of the author. It runs: 


That courtesy, which the Denominations of this country 
have ever, till now, maintained towards each other, has pre- 
vented our exposing the errors and hurtfulness of popery. 
They now render further silence culpable. If Jesuits had 
kept quiet and ministered of their people unobtrusively, there 
had been no need of defensive measures on our part. But 
now that they claim the country, call our ministers unauthor- 
ized and even enemies of society; and affirm Luther, and 
Calvin to be heretics; now that they declare that the private 
reading and interpretation of the Bible produced the errors 
of Muncer, Socinus and Bayle, the dreams of Swedenborg, 
Brothers and Southcott; that it has perverted religion, dis- 
turbed society, poisoned justice and prevented virtue; it is 
time to lift the covering which was left, as a mantle of charity, 
over enormitias which seemed innocuous. I hope you will, as 
a faithful Watchman, give notice of the character and present 
efforts of popery to the good people of this land!.. . 

PAPACON? 


The “faithful Watchman,” thus flattered, availed itself later (De- 
cember 16, 1831) of some of the pulpit remarks of the notorious 
Rev. Howard Malcolm to attack, not the Jesuits, but the system 
and ritual of the Catholic Church. 

It is seen, wrote the Christian Watchman, reporting Mr. 


“Quoted by the Jesuit, I, 193. 
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Malcolm’s tirades, that the nations do not maintain true re- 
ligion. Wherein does a Catholic priest resemble a Minister 
of Christ? Does the Pope? See him at the head of Armies! 
clad in the splendours of this world! and having on his fore- 
head the names of blasphemy! Does a Bishop, lording it 
over the inferior clergy, and seldom preaching, resemble prim- 
itive Apostles? Does a common priest? in effeminate robes, 
before a thing called an altar, bowing to images, waving in- 
cense, having boys to hold his train? Nor is there any like- 
ness to primitive ministers, in monks and friars; excluded 
from the world and useful labor, and living on charity or 
church revenues. The whole system is of a kindred character. 
A Cathedral is more like a mausoleum than a Christian meet- 
ing house. A fast is to eat fish instead of flesh,—penance is 
to say many prayers,—and a confession is to tell a priest. 
The Christianity seen by the people consists chiefly in pictures 
and processions, images and incense, water consecrated and 
wafers adored, saints invoked and the Virgin Mary wor- 
shipped. .. 3 


Another zealot, resembling the aforementioned “Papacon,” not- 
withstanding the opinion of respectable and intelligent persons in 
Boston, feared not only the whole Papal system, but also the 
progress “Romanism” was making in the United States. Under 
the pen-name, “Pascal,” he communicated to the Boston Recorder 
his apprehensions in no compromising terms, thus: 


Progress Which Romanism Is Making in the United States 


Messrs. Editors: The opinion is indulged by very many re- 
spectable and intelligent persons in our community, that 
Popery at the present day, and especially as it exists in our 
enlightened country, is divested of those odious characteristics, 
which so justly rendered it an object of abhorrence to good 
men of past ages; and that under its present modified and 
improved form, its progress is not so much to be deprecated. 

The Priests when they think it will subserve the interests 
of their cause take great pains to give currency to this opinion. 
They call us very affectionately their “separated brethren,” 
who unhappily indulge unfounded prejudices against them; 
but these prejudices, they believe, would all be removed if they 
can only have the opportunity of explaining the truly Catholic 
principles of their religion. 

A few months since, a distinguished Prelate of the Romish 


*The United States Catholic Intelligencer, III, 140. 
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Church, undertook to explain their system of faith, to a 
numerous audience in one of our southern cities; and I am 
informed by a gentleman who resided there, that the discourse 
was managed with great art, and contained little, or nothing 
to which even a conscientious Protestant could object. 

Is it indeed true, then, that the lion is transformed into the 
Lamb? Has the mild and peaceful religion of the Gospel, been 
substituted for the arrogant, intolerant spirit of Romanism? 
To convince us of this important change, we demand stronger 
evidence than the popular harangues of a Priest, whose inter- 
est, as well as principles teach him to conceal and to accommo- 
date. 

And where shall we find such evidence? Have the Papists 
abandoned any of their absurd dogmas? Do they not still 
believe in, and defend the doctrines of infallibility of their 
holy Mother Church, of the real presence, of purgatory, of 
regeneration by baptism, etc., etc.? If they have not reformed 
any of their fundamental doctrines, where shall we look for the 
evidence of their supposed improvement ? 

Shall we find it in the practices of the Church? And here 
let me inquire if the re-establishment of the cruel and bloody 
inquisition furnishes proof of the liberalized policy of the 
court of Rome? True, the Inquisition is not yet established 
in the United States, but it is defended, approbated, eulogized ; 
and hence we may fairly conclude, that as soon as circum- 
stances will warrant, this prominent and important limb of 
the papal system, will be reunited to its kindred members ?4 

PASCAL 


The Jesuit, a contemporary Catholic organ, noted the cheapness, 





the commonness of much of the material circulated as current 
anti-Catholic literature, and often passed over the aspersive re- 


marks in silence. Not infrequently, however, it took up the chal- 
lenge, and replied in unmistakable language to the false charges 
made against the Church. On this occasion, to undeceive the 


readers of the Boston Recorder, and to acquaint them and others 


with Bible and Tract impostors, with Calvinistic, Baptist, and 
Methodist Parsons in their un-Christian practice of enticing, 
deceiving and ensnaring the poor and lowly to accomplish ma- 
licious ends, the Jesuit thus exposed their fraud and dishonesty: 


This heretic (Pascal) alludes to what he vulgarly terms 


‘The Jesuit, I, 304, 305. 
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“the activity of the Papists in making proselytes!” He, as is 
the wonted custom of all such slanderers, gives no proof! Does 
he mean to say that Roman Catholics adopt the iniquitous ex- 
pedients used by certain kidnapping Parsons and Procurors in 
Broad Street and in other parts of this city, of tempting the 
poverty of some Roman Catholic parents, with shoes and 
clothes for their poor children, on Saturday night, to attend 
the heretical Sabbath schools and service on Sunday, and then 
punctually “an officer” of their “Samaritan Society” to strip 
their little limbs the following Monday morning? Does he 
allude to another heretical mode of proselytizing by offering 
wages of damnation to adults and promising to set them up 
in business and insuring them the custom of the sect, if they 
change the Faith of the Apostles, for the wicked doctrine 
of cunning men? Or, finally, does he allude to probably his 
own vile practice when he advertised for a servant, and that 
a few poor Catholic girls . . . applied for the place, but were 
informed by his Anti-apostolic “Lady” that the city swarmed 
with Catholics, and that she would not admit any of them into 
her family? .. 5 


Lest one might not fully perceive the malicious character of 
sectarian papers of the class that included journals like the above- 
mentioned Watchman and Recorder and might conclude that the 
Jesuit was too severe, it should be known that the Recorder, a 
Calvinistic paper of extensive circulation in the New England 
States, was, according to one of the local papers, the main chan- 
nel through which the slanders and misrepresentations, foreign 
and domestic, were forged against the Catholic religion and com- 
municated to all parts of the country; that its editors not only 
showed a marked hostility to the Catholic cause, but were fore- 
most in vilifying it whenever the occasion offered. Unfortunately 
for toleration, Christian morality and religion, the Boston Re- 
corder was not alone in insulting and degrading common sense 
and ridiculing the Christian Faith.® 

Occasionally, there was an effusion of the absurd and ludicrous, 
quite as effective at times as vilification. Some of the press agents 
unwittingly employed this means, thus reflecting their inanity. 
In Hartford, Connecticut, for example, the Episcopal Watchman, 


*[bid., 369. 
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in a reprint from the London Evangelical Magazine, entitled 
“Roman Catholic Superstitions,” censured the Ritual of the Cath- 
olic Church for the baptizing of bells. After referring to “chris- 
tening six bells in the year 1824,” a few garbled extracts were 
added from the Ritual itself. The Watchman’s comment on the 
ceremony said: 

Such then is the lamentable picture . . . not of the vulgar 
and unacknowledged, but of the established superstition and 
blasphemy. . . . To what a degree of debasement must not 
the human mind have reached when a Bishop could go and 
attempt to make Christians of six bells! Protestants of 
America! look at this, and see how gross an attempt is here 
made to deceive you! Believe the account as stated, and you 
easily become the dupes of men who are themselves either 
knaves, or dupes of ignorance, or passion, or bigotry, or 
interest.? 

And on the authority of the London Record the same Episcopal 
Watchman published a paragraph on “Reformation in the Catholic 
Church” in which reference is made to “an tmportant movement 
in the Gallican portion of the Roman Church in favor of Protestant 
principles.” In retelling this, many of the sectarian papers made 
the story more sensational. “Twenty-five hundred priests have 
applied for means to separate themselves from the Church of 
Rome,” ran the London Record; “Three thousand priests in 
France were about abjuring Popery by a simultaneous act,” the 
New York Evangelist announced. Seizing on the alleged scandal, 
the Christian Register of Boston reported: “The story of four 
hundred priests in France having conformed to the Protestant 
religion begins to gain confirmation.” The Catholic Press of Hart- 
ford was not slow in exposing its neighbor, the Episcopal Watch- 
man, After some pungent remarks on the “reformation” para- 
graph, the Catholic Press added: 


We have received the latest religious publication from 
France, and do not find a single syllable indicative of the 
important movement, which proved so interesting to the 
Watchman. We are rather inclined to attribute the fabricated 
account to a money-making scheme, for the purpose of filling 
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the coffers and ward-robes of the knight-errants, of Protes- 
tancy, equipping their missionary ladies, etc.® 


A “Catholic convert,” particularly if he were a “priest con- 
vert,” never escaped the viligant Watchman. This extract from 
a letter received from New Orleans, the Christian Watchman 
shared with its patrons: 


One of the Catholic Priests in this city (New Orleans), 
has been convicted of his errors by reading the Bible, and has 
commenced preaching against the abominable idolatries of 
the Papists. This affronted the Catholics, and they bade him 
go among the heretics. He then sought for a French Lady, 
who is a sister in our Church. He has been to our class and 
prayer meetings. Says he loves God with all his heart, and 
that Jesus, not man, can forgive sins. He rejoices that he has 
found his way among the Methodists. . . .® 


The “convert” in this instance was an impostor ordered to leave 


the Church. 

The Expositor, from time to time, used the Christian Watch- 
man to further its evil designs. A case in point, rather unique, 
is the Expositor’s burlesquing parts of the Catholic Catechism. 
After quoting the Confiteor, the Expositor continued in his com- 
munication to the Christian Watchman: 


Some of your readers [the Watchman’s], who have nothing 
but the Bible to teach them how they may approach God and 
pray to Him with acceptance, may have thought there is but 
one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus; 
whereas they are taught in this Confiteor, that there are not a 
few Mediators. Here are Mary, and Michael, and John the 
Baptist, and Peter and Paul, and all the Saints. What a host 
of Mediators! There are so many, that it would seem the 
one Mediator Jesus Christ might be dispensed with by the 
Roman Catholic Worshipers. Let the reader review the 
Confitior and he will see that such is the fact. 

But, says the Learned Expositor, the name of Jesus Christ 
is not used, neither is his intercession so much as alluded to. 
He is not alluded to in all the “Confitior” as it is given in 
Fenwick’s Catechism. . 


®The Jesuit, II, 248. 
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Clear it is that the object of the journals already quoted was 
to devise means, by spurious letters and slanderous articles, to 
traduce, as far as possible, Catholic doctrines and practices for 
the gratification of certain of their readers. Periodically, they re- 
echoed the New York arch-auti-Catholic journals of the early 
thirties, the Protestant, and the American Protestant Vindicator, 
edited by the Rev. W. C. Brownlee. Specimens of the violent and 
scurrilous character of the Protestant and a phototype of an 
editorial page of the Protestant Vindicator given by Michael 
Williams in The Shadow of the Pope reveal the tone and style 
of these papers. That the Protestant influenced current thought 
outside of New York is unquestionable. The following estimate 
fixes indisputably the reputation of Dr. Brownlee’s sheet, and 
shows explicitly how the New England Herald was molded by it: 


The Protestant, a paper so notoriously infamous as to re- 
flect digrace upon the very name it has impudently assumed— 
a paper from whose profligacy of expression, satanic baseness, 
antisocial, antichristian spirit, the sensible, respectable and 
virtuous Protestants of New York and the Union at large 
shrink with honest, Christian indignation. It is a paper which 
is a disgrace not only to the present Era, but to a republican, 
christian world. It is calculated by the Arch spirit that di- 
rects it, and the seventy-two parsons that patronize it, to 
render asunder the dearest ties of human nature, to demolish 
the beauteous temple which our happy Revolution has erected 
to Liberty, and even to deter its almost matchless Editor from 
giving a translation of the Greek motto which it wears. . 
Such is the paper from which the intelligent, religious, patriotic 
Editors, Publishers and Printers of the Herald (the New 
England Herald), for they are “all honorable men” have taken 
their precious and edifying extract .. .1! 


The writer of the above imputed to the malicious editor of 
the New England Herald (the authority of the Protestant sup- 
porting it) a statement that was trite in anti-Catholic propaganda, 
namely, “‘Papists adore the Crucifix, the Virgin and Saints.” The 
Herald did not deny it, nor did it contradict the following state- 
ments : 

Papists do procure absolution for money . . . the Pope is 
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the Apocalyptic Beast; Rome is a sink of corruption in all 
its dominions; Popish Massmen when they pretend to be 
ministers of the Gospel are impostors, for they are no more 
servants of Christ, than the Priests of Baal were ministers 
of the God of Israel; Papists are deluded, blinded fanatics, 
whom the Priests are leading blindfold into the ditch of un- 
utterable and eternal despair.}? 

The indignation felt at the Protestant’s “pious abuse and re- 
ligious slander” prompted one reader (non-Catholic) to communi- 
cate to the editor of the Jesuit, not only his resentment of such 
ill-treatment, but also his vindication of Catholics, charged, as they 
had hitherto been, with being “inimical to civil and religious 
liberty.” He wrote: 

Sir,—As most of my worthy Protestant friends and neigh- 
bors are neither hungry nor thirsty for political cant, religious 
slander, and pious abuse against their quiet and respectable 
Catholic neighbors our Post-office has consequently become 
rather over-loaded with scraps of . . . “The Protestant”... 
The Editor and his props seem determined, if possible, to 


eclipse Blancho White, the supposed Spanish Convert, the 
“Master key to Popery,” and henceforth stand recorded as 


No. 1 on the religious docket . . . they have the pious effrontery 
.... to proclaim to the world that the Catholic Clergy forbid 
the laity to read the Bible! . . . The charge is ridiculous. . 


Now for Civil and religious liberty,—although the Catholic 
Lafayette volunteered his services, and risqued his life and 
fortune in the cause of our Independence—although the 
venerable Arch-bishop Carroll exerted his best endeavors to 
the same effect—although the Venerable Catholic Charles Car- 
roll of Carrolton, the only surviving signer of our Declaration 
of Independence, risqued his life and immense estate in 
the national contest—although the Catholic Lord Baltimore 
was the first to declare universal toleration to all denomina- 
tions of Christians within his province . . . although numbers 
of Catholics in this country, fought, bled, and died, side by 
side with their Protestant neighbors in the great and momen- 
tous struggle for that liberty which we now enjoy .. . still 
. this pious, reformed Editor and his just and humane 
associates declared to the world that the Catholics are inimical 
to civil and religious liberty and are not to be trusted in a re- 

publican government! ! ! 
I know not the pedigree of this pious, reformed Editor, but 
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presume, from analogy, that he is of the same stock with that 

other political, pious, patriotic preacher, who previous to the 

Presidential election, proposed to raise “a Christian party 

in politics,” composed of four, or five of the true christian 

societies, which might alternately furnish us with a President 

in exclusion of all other Christian Denominations !3* 

After the first sudden and violent outbreak of emotion cover- 
ing the years 1829 to 1832, a milder, more Christian spirit tem- 
porarily controlled our adversaries. The Christian Register (Uni- 
tarian) of Boston was moderate in commenting on the growing 
influence of the Church, grieving chiefly that Catholic institutions 
were used “‘to instil the most arrogant spirit of bigotry,” and con- 
cluding the lament with: “It was not so when the excellent 
Cheverus was among us.” A more temperate wave was sweeping 
over the country; a change favorable to Catholicism had taken 
place in the minds of sensible, liberal Protestants in the metro- 
polis of New England. 

In 1844, however, the press momentarily revived in the interest 
of the political campaign that was to inaugurate a change in party 
control. The American Republican, in its short-lived existence of 
two months, frequently introduced the time-worn expressions of 
“foreign allegiance,” “superstitions of Popery,” etc., to instil 
into politics an anti-religious spirit. “The Nation is aroused!” 
ran one of its editorials. Organize against “the Papal braggarts 

. we will not endure their Irish insults and foreign dictation.” 
This was about the time of the Whig victory over the Democratic 
rule. The Republican also flashed: “Glorious News! Old Massa- 
chusetts will soon show these minions of the Pope who she intends 
to have rule here.’’ News items like the following also appeared: 
“Popery in Lynn, Dr. O’Flaherty instructing Catholics to vote 
for Polk and Dallas”; “Mr. Polk elected over the American people 
by foreign votes!” “Winfield Scott, a candidate for Presidency, 
has permitted his daughter to take the veil and enter the convent 
in the District of Columbia. Down with his name . . . who will 
show his partiality for the dark superstitions of Popery.” Need- 
less to say, the American Republican reflected neither discrim- 
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ination nor scholarship. Comment on similar journals in the forties 
is unnecessary. 

In periodicals of an earlier date, not religious fanaticism but 
Religion furnished the greater part of the contributions, according 
to F. L. Mott, Director of the School of Journalism, University 
of Iowa; sermons were published, heresies were pretty strictly 
banned, and a few of the periodicals were largely devoted to 
homiletical literature.‘ It was not an unbroken tradition, then, 
which the parson-editors of the thirties were faithfully following 
when they vilified the Catholic Church; it was rather a renaissance 
of Puritan hatred and malevolence traducing the Catholic system. 
Most Rev. M. J. Spalding concisely states the case of the No- 
Popery or anti-Catholic zealots, when he says: “So that a writer 
be orthodox in this more than Carthaginian hatred of Rome [No- 
Popery], he receives at once a sound Protestant ‘Plenary indul- 
gence’ to violate at will good taste, all truth, and all decency, and 
to commit all possible, and almost impossible, faults of style, 
arrangement and illustration.” 

Sectarian hostility, thus far presented, prepares the reader for 
a yet greater persecution of the newly established Church in New 
England, namely, the injury inflicted on the Church by pulpit 
preachers. 


PuLpPIT PREACHING 


Besides anti-Catholic religious papers there were other agents 
active in fomenting bigotry and prejudice. The pulpit and print- 
ing press were attracting the attention of the unthinking or the 
evil-minded to the “iniquities” which were charged against bishops, 
priests, and religious women of the Catholic Church. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1829, two Boston pastors preached: 
one showed his illiberality, injustice, and lack of common decency ; 
the other delivered one of his characteristically false and ridicu- 
lously absurd discourses on our republican institutions threatened 
by Roman Catholics who render allegiance to “a foreign prince.” 


“4 History of American Magazines, 56. 
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In the First Baptist Church, Boston, the Rev. Cyrus Pitt Gros- 
venor asserted: 


When the church bears the image which the Gospel im- 
presses upon it .. . the Gospel diffuses its benefits upon the 
community at large. Such has been the fact in every age 
and nation. When this has not been the case, it was because 
something, which belongs not to the Gospel, had obtained a 
footing in the church. In other words, the church had be- 
come worldly in its principles and practice, or in its form, 
or in all these particulars. 

The papal church is an instance sufficient to show our 
meaning, and to prove the truth of what we have asserted. 
Papal infidelity built around herself her Babylonian wall, and 
brought within that wall many an unclean thing, and then 
continued to call herself the church. The world that was 
within indulged in abominations which were “consecrated,” 
to use a term dear to Papacy, “consecrated” by being within 
the church; and the world without beheld the high and massy 
walls, within which “the mother of harlots” had entrenched 
herself, and they saw no feature of the Gospel church, but 
something which nevertheless bore that name. This exterior 
world though themselves no lovers of piety and virtue, and 
needing the example of the church which Jesus had set up, that 
it might “not be hid,” this exterior world justly rejected as an 
abomination what claimed to be that church; but with it they 
rejected the Gospel on which it claimed to be planned and 
built. It is no marvel, therefore, that error was not corrected, 
but was diffused by papacy, or that vice was not suppressed but 
was rather encouraged by this “abomination of abominations,” 
as it is strikingly denominated by the Holy Spirit... . 

The religion of Catholics, he continues, makes his responsi- 
bility only to the Bishops, who in the name of the Pope, and 
by his authority, may punish, or forgive sins. It is not diffi- 
cult to say which he will do, when the sinner has not sinned 
against their Church, but only against God, and confesses his 
sins to the Bishop and purchases the pardon of them with 
money.?® 


The Park Street Meeting House was resounding at the same 
time with the Rev. Lyman Beecher’s “dangers,” the greatest of 
his imaginary dangers, namely, “Our Dangers from Popery,” the 
perils from its spread, the fear of Catholic domination, and, in 
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conformity with a conviction that haunted him, the destruction 
of our liberties. 


There are in our country 500,000, some say a million, 
Catholics, said Dr. Beecher, who are scattered all over the 
length and breadth of the land, and whose temples are rising 
in our populous cities and villages. All these are the obedient 
subjects of a foreign prince, the Pope, who has at his control 
the expenditure of immense funds. He, in connexion with 
his associates in the hierarchy, has the command of the bodies 
and souls and wealth of his numerous adherents, as really as 
the armies of Bonaparte were subject to him. It is the policy 
of this hierarchy and its agents to spread its doctrines amongst 
us. Now if this million of Catholics should unite in some favor- 
ite and corrupt election, in which a considerable number of 
our fellow citizens should agree, a purpose may be accom- 
plished which would unite political and ecclesiastical dominion, 
to the great injury, if not overthrow, of our republican insti- 
tutions..... 

They have a right to proselytize this whole nation, if they 
can. But Protestants have a right to resist. Not indeed by 
physical force; but by the power of argument and sound 
reasoning. We have a right to know what are the dogmas 
of the Romish Church, and to show to the people what is, 
in our view, their native tendency. And this is the great work 
to which we must direct our energies. 


Our principles of liberty, and the right of private judgment, 
are the bane of Popery, and, so far as they have influence, 
they will open the eyes of men to the abominations of that 
communion. It must, of course, be a leading object with 
Catholics, to destroy our republican government, and to over- 
throw our republican institutions. They can do comparatively 
little in Europe. Light is penetrating the darkness there; 
and the light which they receive is communicated through us. 
Now if Christian Rome can put out the light here, which 
crosses the Atlantic, their grand object will be accomplished. 
The United States subjected to (Roman) Catholic domina- 
tion, and our liberties destroyed, the despots of Europe can 
then tauntingly say: See the fearful downfall of the boasted 
Republic, the far-famed land of Liberty. Wealth would not 
be wanting to consummate such a work of ravage and of spoil 
as this. There is not a (Roman) Catholic prince in Europe 
who would not pour out the abundance of his treasures to the 
hierarchy of Rome, could the plot afford the hope and the 
promise of success. 
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The comment made on the above should be given in the form 
planned by the editor of the Catholic Sentinel which was: 


Falsehoods: 
1. Catholics are the obedient subjects of a foreign Prince. 
2. The Pope has at his control the expenditure of im- 
mense funds. 
3. The Pope and his associates in the Hierarchy have 
command of the bodies of Catholics. 
4. They have the command of the wealth of Catholics. 
Ridiculous and absurd assertion: 


If the Catholics of the United States agreed to unite 
in favor of some corrupt election, they could also 
unite Church and State. 

Unproved assertations, unsusceptible of proof, and some of 
them utterly false: 

1. American principles are the bane of Popery. 

2. Those principles, and the right of private judgment 
will open men’s eyes to the Abomination of Catholic 
communion. 

3. It must be a leading object with Catholics to destroy 
the Republican government and free institutions. 

4. The light, which Europe has, is communicated from 
us. 


A preacher as sensational, as was Dr. Beecher, but from an- 
other point of view, was the Rev. Mr. Doane of “Price Lectures” 
fame. Before the Revolutionary War an English Episcopalian, as- 
piring presumably to posthumous notoriety, established a fund 
to enrich a minister ‘one guinea for each sermon for six sermons 
or lectures to be delivered in a Protestant Episcopal Church.” 
The subjects he himself specified. Among them was “The Errors 
and Superstitions of the Roman Church.” Mr. Doane, Pastor 
of Trinity Church, Boston, entering the lists, selected the text: 
“But in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.” Once in the saddle, this Protestant Epis- 
copalian did not appear ever to lose sight of the alluring “guinea 
per sermon.” Before the conclusion of the series the highest 
degree which calumny and ignorance could reach was reached by 
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the preacher. During his discourses, Mr. Doane, admirer if not 
imitator of Martin Luther, declared: 


One of the principal reasons why Luther had been anathe- 
matized by the Church of Rome was his denying her to have 
the power of creating articles of Faith; . . . the church of 
Rome had always withheld the Bible from the people with 
the firmest and most persevering pertinacity, that she might 
with the greater ease cause her tradition to be received from the 
word of God, and that no one was allowed to read the Bible 
without obtaining permission from the Inquisition, and that 
such as had presumed to read it without having obtained such 
permission were denounced as sons of perdition! .. . the 
Roman Catholic Church erased the second commandment,” 
the Rev. Episcopal Minister said, “and to make up the 
number (in the Decalogue) awkwardly divided the last into 
two, thus putting man’s doctrines for the Word of 
a 

Catholics adore bread and wine,” he continued, “‘and it must 
be a shocking absurdity to believe that the bread and wine 
are changed into the body and blood of Christ. By it the 
people are led to look upon the creature as creating his 
Creator, and to worship the priest instead of God.'® 


That Mr. Price, benefactor (?) and originator of the fund, 
certainly was far from being a valuable man to society is incon- 
trovertible ; he “shewed and wished to perpetuate his ignorance 
or his malice.” The Catholic Intelligencer says: 

He wished to throw up an anti-social barrier against his 
Protestant and Catholic neighbors by holding out the wages 
of damnation to any hungry expectant, who may be much more 
anxious to secure his paltry hire, than solicitous for the incul- 
cation of “the error and superstition” . . . of the heresy and 
practical infidelity that could for a moment have supposed 
that the Roman Catholic Church had ever tolerated, much 
less taught, either error or superstition.'® 


Not only in Massachusetts but also in New Hampshire and 
Connecticut pulpit preachers were carrying on a campaign of 
malignity, virulence, and rancor. In Connecticut, when a Cal- 
vinistic minister charged the Catholic Church with being “idola- 
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trous, superstitious and ignorant,” and the injustice and falsehood 
of the Philippics of the “preacher of the mild, tolerant and ortho- 
dox principles of Saint John Calvin”*® were remonstrated against 
(in letters) by a Catholic Portuguese gentleman, respected both 
in Hartford and Boston, one who had been invited to hear the 
lectures of Mr. Tinney, the letters were acknowledged through 
the New England Weekly Review. A defense of the minister’s 
position was hopeless; the Review, therefore, contented itself with 
stating that the Portuguese had “absconded.” This charge or 
accusation the Jesuit pronounced a monstrous falsehood. 

In New Hampshire it was an agent of an education society that 
aroused the community to the “dangers of Popery.” An excerpt 
from a letter to a gentleman in Boston, received from a respectable 
person in Haverhill, New Hampshire, discloses the following: 


The general agent for the American Education Society 
preached for us last Sabbath, and he endeavored to produce 
excitement in the minds of the congregation with regard to 
Popery, as he termed it, which until then, I presume, had 
never occupied their thoughts an hour at a time. He says that 
Popery is pouring in like a flood at the west, and that it will 
ere long, unless Protestants exert themselves, deluge our 
happy country; that the members of Congress will be Cath- 
olics, then a Roman Catholic President,—and then, “Fare- 
well to liberty.”’?4 


No further evidence is necessary to show that pulpit preachers, 
as well as periodical editors, were in collusion with certain classes 
of society, and also with politics of the day, to belittle and dis- 
parage the Catholic Church, her tenets and practices. 


BookKs AND PAMPHLETS 


Books and pamphlets, too, were contributing to the persecution 
of misrepresentation from which the Church in New England 
was suffering in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. The 
Rev. Howard Malcolm, already referred to, pastor of the Federal 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, published, in 1829, what he chose 
to call The Imitation of Christ in Three Books by Thomas a 
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Kempis. The edition was “incomplete, perverted and falsified.” 
To one averse to the Church’s doctrine of purgatory, good works, 
penance, the saints, and especially the doctrine of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, the Fourth Book was repugnant, and, in consequence, omitted. 
The valuable Latin original was mercilessly mangled. “The glar- 
ing inconsistencies in the Translator’s Preface, the unblushing 
falsehoods and demoralizing tendencies therein contained,” indi- 
cate unmistakably the incompetency of the so-called editor. His 
assertion, that the tenets and sentiments of the One, Holy, Cath- 
olic, and Apostolic Church are the tenets and “exclusive sentiments 
of . . . a popish monk,”** confirms the opinion formed from his 
earlier anti-Catholic attack on the system and ritual of the Cath- 
olic Church, to wit, the Rev. Mr. Malcolm was not only incom- 
petent, he was an inefficient incumbent of the Baptist Church 
pastorate. 

In the following year, there appeared simultaneously An E-x- 
position of the Principles of the Roman Catholic Religion with 
Remarks on Its Influence in the United States, and The American 
Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for 1830; the 
former, by “Philalethes,” supposed to be none other than the 
Rev. Howard Malcolm, was printed in Hartford, the latter in 
Boston. The compiler of the Repository of Useful Knowledge was 
justly taken to task by a contemporary for omissions, possibly 
unintentional, but which, nevertheless, could have been supplied 
by applying “to those who alone had it in their power to give 
him the best, and not from the Journal of the American Society.” 
It appears that the “omissions” referred to certain Catholic Theo- 
logical Seminaries, and Catholic Colleges. Georgetown, St. Jo- 
seph’s College, Bardstown, and St. Louis, Missouri, did not appear. 
Nor did eight Theological Schools get recognition: St. Mary’s 
Baltimore, founded by the Sulpicians ; Mount St. Mary’s, Emmits- 
burg, both in Maryland; St. Joseph’s, Bardstown; St. Mary’s, 
Washington County; The Dominican Ecclesiastical Establishment, 
St. Rose, Washington ; the Seminary of St. John Baptist, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; and two in Missouri, the Theological Semi- 
hary, the Barrens, and the establishment of the Jesuits at 
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Florissant.24 These Seminaries were too important not to be 
listed in the Almanac; they, more than many an institution that 
had been founded in the first half century of our national existence, 
exemplified progress in an unqualified degree. 

“Philalethes” evidently wrote An Exposition of the Principles 
of the Roman Catholic Religion to acquaint a gullible reading pub- 
lic with the “profanation of the Sabbath,” and the course “the 
current of emigration” was taking. Deploring the possible con- 
sequences, he wrote: 


What will be the condition of our country a hundred years 
hence? This momentous question will receive very different 
answers, according to the moral views and feelings of those 
to whom it is addressed. While some are dreaming of an 
uninterrupted course of national prosperity .. . others behold 
. . . fearful symptoms of approaching dissolution. . . . I shall 
not attempt to enumerate all the dangers which threaten us. 
We need but to open our eyes and our ears, to see the bold 
profanation of the Sabbath; . . . our population is increasing 
at the rate of a thousand a day, and the current of emigration, 
which sets so strongly to the West, is rapidly bearing away 
this vast tide of immortal souls, beyond the light of the Bible, 
the Sanctuary, and the glorious gospel, into the valley of the 
shadow of death. All these things afford real grounds of ap- 
prehension, but as they have been already ably discussed, 
I shall not dwell upon them, but proceed to call your attention 
to another source of danger, which, though unknown to the 
mass of our churches, or little feared by them, is neverthe- 
less of great magnitude; I mean the spread of the Roman 
Catholic religion in our country. 


“Philalethes” then proposed certain considerations for reflection, 
and means to be adopted for opposing the rapid spread of Cath- 
olicity in the United States: 


His first proposition: “That the spirit of the Catholic Re- 
ligion is in direct opposition to that of the Bible and highly 
injurious in its effects.” 

Second: “There is great reason to apprehend an extensive 
prevalence of this Religion in our own country.” 

Third: “The means of combatting this error and the duty of 
the Church in this respect :” 

The first and most obvious duty of the Church is to awake 
to the subject. 


*] bid. 
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2nd. We ought to acquaint ourselves with the character 
of Popery. 

3d. We ought to make use of the information thus ac- 
quired to defend the truth. 

4th. We are loudly called upon to extend a more efficient 
and liberal patronage to the American Home Mission- 
ary Bible and Tract Societies. 

5th. We should be more vigilant in searching out and 
training up young men for the ministry. 

6th. Finally, Brethren, pray without ceasing.** 


The “more efficient and liberal patronage to . . . Bible and 
fract Societies,” one of the duties Philalethes enjoined, may have 
aided materially in bringing out a New Testament in Boston. 
However that may be, it was an “accurate” New Testament; 
this was vouched for by no less celebrities than the Rev. Messrs. 
Breckinridge, DeWitt, Brownlee, etc. Investigation, however, 
proved it otherwise. It was discovered to be fundamentally a 
reproduction of a work published by the Protestant Doctor of 
Divinity Fulke in 1601 for use in the Church of England, and 
based on the Rheims translation garbled to suit his purpose; 
it was revised by a priest; the notes had never been sanctioned 
by the Church; Archbishop Troy withdrew his approbation of 
the work; its sale stopped; and some were shipped to America, 
one of which the Brownlee committee probably received. And 
yet, this was the precious “Catholic” Bible, and “accurate” New 
Testament ! 

The “reverend publishers and pulpit preachers” were energetic, 
even if not wholly zealous for the cause of God. None in this 
respect equalled the Rev. Lyman Beecher in the New Engiand of 
his day. In pulpit and press, in spoken and written word, he 
labored assiduously, attracted numerous followers, and exercised 
an influence extensive but not lasting. Notoriety and demagoguery, 
mixed with a complacency in his ability to sway audiences whether 
in Connecticut or Massachusetts or Ohio, recompensed his mili- 
tant attitude toward the Catholic Church. His lectures on the 
wickedness of “Popery,” his denunciation of “Romanism,” his 
impassioned, conglomerate ideas on “Papism” in his Plea for 


*The Jesuit, I, 207-211. 
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the West, indicate the bias and prejudice of this Presbyterian 
divine. The Bible, the Jesuits, union of Church and States, Trus- 
teeism, immigration and foreign religion he discussed with in- 
disputable finality. In his Plea for the West, he charged the 
Catholic religion with being adverse to religious and civil liberty, 
free or liberal institutions, freedom of opinion and of the press, 
and denounced it as being a political religion subservient to thrones 
of Europe; he inveighed against Infallibility, the domination of 
Bishops and the Clergy in political as in spiritual matters ; against 
the confessional; Catholic influences in educating Protestants, 
etc. In “Catholic Education of Protestant Children” he was an 
extremist, as the following shows: 


Let me ask, can a Protestant professor of religion, covenant 
to train up his children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, and then deliver them over to a Catholic education, 
and not violate his vow ?—and can patriots swear to be faith- 
ful to the constitution of the United States, and commit the 
education of their republican children to Catholic schools and 
seminaries, and do no violence to their oath? Can Jesuits 
and nuns, educated in Europe, and sustained by the patronage 
of Catholic powers in arduous conflict for the destruction of 
liberty, be safely trusted to form the mind and opinions of 
the young hopes of this great nation?—Is it not treason to 
commit the formation of republican children to such influ- 
ences 725 
Beecher, though the most persistent and virulent, was not the 
only caviller of his day; Bancroft, the historian, aroused religious 
bigotry against Catholics; and Parkman himself told John Gil- 
mary Shea that “he had been forced to underscore his narratives 
with little peppery allusions to ‘bigotry,’ in order to render his 
work palatable to his audience.’’® 

In the following year, 1836, the Right Rev. Thomas Church 
Brownell presented the Errors of the Times: A Charge Delivered 
to the Clergy ... Connecticut. In it Dr. Brownell had the temerity 
to say: “The Romish Church had been accustomed to defend her 
errors by the authority of vague traditions, having their origin 


*Beecher, Lyman. Plea for the West, 113, 114. 
*Shuster, G.N. The Catholic Spirit in America, 81. 
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in the obscurity of the dark ages, or in the selfish cunning of 
the hierarchy.”**7 Further on, referring to the Nicene Creed as 
the common faith of all Christendom for over fifteen hundred 
years, he continued: “In this Creed, we express our belief in 
One, Catholic (universal) and Apostolic Church” (omitting 
‘Holy’), and finally concluded his Charge thus: “Of all the 
multitude of religious denominations which surround us (with 
the single exception of the Romanists) we alone lay just claim 
to this Apostolic succession.”** Plausible, quasi-orthodox works 
of this sort, by a Bishop in the Episcopal Church, were as offensive 
by their distorted doctrines as were the openly hostile attacks of 
William Hogan, an apostate priest, in two of his publications 
which appeared in Boston in 1838: A Synopsis of Popery as It 
Was and as It Is, and Auricular Confession and Popish Nunneries. 
Hogan’s disordered life, even if there had been nothing objection- 
able in these books, was a condemnation of his writings. As far 
back as 1820 his “conduct and character were the subject of com- 
mon knowledge and disapproval among the clergy” of Philadel- 
phia. For two years after his excommunication by Bishop Con- 
well, 1821, he defiantly remained at St. Mary’s backed by Trus- 
tees. From 1823 on his record runs: “Ex-Priest” lecturer; mar- 
riage in 1824 at Wilmington, North Carolina, and a second time 
in 1828 after the death of his first “wife” ; lawyer in Georgia, 1826; 
author of three books between 1845-1846; death at Nashua, New 
Hampshire, 1848.7 The titles of the above-mentioned works are 
sufficiently indicative of the character of the books. 


During the years 1830 to 1845, New England presented a very 
curious collection of anti-Catholic literature; it was such as might 
have dismayed one less courageous than the dauntless Bishop Fen- 
wick. To refute, or withstand the works called for resoluteness 
and fortitude, discretion, erudition, and wisdom. It will be shown 
further on how eminently these characteristics were possessed by 
the Bishop. 


“Brownell, Thomas C. Errors of the Times, 6. 
*Ibid., 13. 
*Toucher, F.E. The Hogan Schism, ix, x. 
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1830 
Stuart, Moses: 


Whitman, Bernard: 


1831 
Pond, Enoch: 


1832 


Whitman, Bernard: 


1834 


Stevens, R. V. A.: 


1835 
Reed, Rebecca: 
The Committee of 
Publication: 
White, J. Blanco: 


Anonymous: 


1841 
Smyth, Thomas: 


1842 


Abbott, John S. C.: 


1843 


Atkinson, W. (?).: 


PUBLICATIONS IN BOSTON 


Letter to W. E. Channing on Religious 
Liberty. 
Two Letters to M. Stuart on Religious 
Liberty. 


Review of Mr. Whitman’s Letters to 
Prof. Stuart on Religious Liberty. 


Answer to Eliphalet Parson’s “Letter 
to the Candid.” 


An Alarm to American Patriots. A 
Sermon on the Political Tendencies of 
Popery, Considered in Respect to the 
Institution in the United States. 


Six Months in a Convent. 
Supplement to Six Months in a Con- 
vent. 

Practical and Internal Evidence against 
Catholicism with Occasional Strictures 
on Mr. Butler’s Book of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

A Review of the Lady Superior’s Reply 
to Six Months in a Convent, being a 
Vindication of Miss Reed. 


The Prelatical Doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession Examined, and the Protes- 
tant Ministry Defended against the As- 
sumptions of Popery ... and High 
Churchism. 


Sermon on the Duties and Dangers of 
the Clergy and the Church. 


Popery Unmasked ; notes of a confer- 
ence (at Quebec) between two mis- 
sionaries of the Reformed Evangelical 
Church of Switzerland and four Roman 
Catholic Priests. 
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Doane, George W.: 
Griswold, Alexander V.: 


Pond, Enoch: 
1844 
Anonymous: 


Allen, William: 


1845 


Hogan, William: 


Mahoney, S. I.: 
Anonymous: 


Puseyism; No Popery. 

The Reformation; a Brief Exposition 
of Some of the Errors and Corruptions 
of the Church of Rome. 

No Fellowship with Romanism. 


The Trial of the Pope of Rome, the 
Anti-Christ or Man Described in the 
Bible; for High Treason against the 
Son of God; Tried at the Session 
House of Truth before the Right Hon- 
orable Divine Revelation, the Honor- 
able Justice Reason, and the Honor- 
able Justice History. Taken in Short- 
hand by a Friend to St. Peter (second 
edition). 

Report on Popery Accepted by the 
General Association of Massachusetts, 
June 1844. 

Address of the Executive Committee 
of the American Republicans of Boston 
to the People of Massachusetts. 

A Synopsis of Popery as It Was and 
as It Is; Auricular Confession and 
Popish Nunneries. 

Six Years in the Monasteries of Italy. 
The American Keepsake or Book for 
Every American. 


Books PUBLISHED OuTSIDE OF BOSTON 


1830 
McGavin, William: 


Philalethes : 


1841 


Waterous, Timothy : 


1843 


Brownell, Thomas C.: 


The Protestant. Essays on the Princi- 
pal Points of Controversy between the 
Church of Rome and the Reformed, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

An Exposition of the Principles of the 
Roman Catholic Religion with Remarks 
on its Influence in the United States, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


The Battle Axe and Weapons of War, 
New London, Connecticut. 


Errors of the Times; A Charge De- 
livered to the Clergy of . . . Connectt- 
cut, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Dowling, John: Defense of the Protestant Version of 
the Scriptures against the Attacks of 
Popish Apologists for the Champlain 
Bible Burners, Providence, Rhode Is- 
land. 


There can be little doubt but that the tide sweeping from 
the Middle Atlantic States northward was producing, in New 
England, already prejudiced and bitter enough but not so de- 
famatory and degrading, effects such as had never before been 
equalled, certainly never surpassed even by the famous Centuri- 
ators of Magdeburg whose “arsenal of slander” was chiefly the 
Papacy. 

Intolerance, however, did not always demean and debase 
Protestant “expounders” and critics of Catholicism. None in 
his time was perhaps more respected, not only by adherents of his 
own sect but also by fair-minded Bostonians at large, than William 
Ellery Channing. While not characteristically an anti-Catholic 
writer, Channing, was, nevertheless, far from unbiased, as his 
Letter on Catholicism shows. He does not abuse nor does he 
outrage the finer feelings of the Catholic body; in it he exhibits 
a tendency rather to distort than to defame. While intended 
presumably for a young minister settling in the West, the Letter 
on Catholicism somehow or other found its way, in 1836, to the 
Western Messenger, Louisville, Kentucky. From the contents 
of the Letter one infers that Channing undoubtedly believed that 
Catholicism was the creation of dark times, and that it clung to 
forms which the mind had outgrown; for, after expressing ap- 
proval of the West as a new field for the exercise of missionary 
zeal, he turned to the subject of Catholicism, and explicitly set 
forth his thoughts in such wise as to amaze, even shock, admirers 
and critiques of the “liberal-minded” Channing. Here is what 


he wrote: 


It [Catholicism] establishes an aristocratical priesthood 
and the whole people are steeped in republicanism. It with- 
holds the Scriptures . . . and reads the more what is forbidden. 
... Catholicism belongs to what may be called the dogmatical 
age of Christianity, the age when it was thought our religion 
might be distilled into a creed, which would prove an elixir 
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of life to whoever would swallow it. We have now come to 
learn that Christianity is not a dogma, but a spirit, that nothing 
is important but the supreme love, choice, pursuit of moral 
perfection shining forth in the life and teachings of Christ... . 
To this great idea of reason and revelation, of the understand- 
ing and heart, of experience and philosophy, to this great 
truth of an advanced civilization, Catholicism stands in direct 
hostility. How sure, then, is its fall! . . . In truth it is very 
much fallen already . . . compare the Catholicism of an in- 
telligent man of the nineteenth century with what it was in 
the tenth. The name, the letter remain,—how changed the 
spirit! ... Had its [Protestantism’s] members been organized 
and bound into a single church, it would have become a 
despotism as unrelenting, and corrupt, and hopeless as Rome. 
. . . Episcopacy . . . is Catholicism improved, or Mother 
Church with a lower mitre and a less royal air... . Lift men 
above Catholicism by showing them the great spiritual purpose 
of Christianity. Violence will avail nothing. Romanism can- 
not be burned down like the convent at Charlestown. That 
outrage bound every Catholic faster to his church, and at- 
tracted to it the sympathies of the good. Neither is Popery 
to be subdued by virulence and abuse, etc. 


Dr. Channing strongly disapproved borrowing forms from the 
Catholic Church, of using a church daily for private devotions, 
and other practices. 


The pernicious superstition of his [Catholic’s] religion, 
he says, carries him to do the work of his religion in one 
consecrated place, and therefore he does it the less elsewhere. 
.. The great instrument of influence and dominion in the Cath- 
olic Church is one which we should shudder to borrow, but 
which may still give important hints as to the means of pro- 
moting religion. 1 refer to Confession. Nothing too bad can 
be said of this. By laying open the secrets of all hearts to the 
priest, it makes the priest master of all. . . 


And he concludes: 


Nothing but this liberty (religious liberty, the rights of 
private judgment, the free action of the individual mind) 
can secure it from the bitter abuse to which it has been ex- 
posed in the Catholic Church.*° 


Considering the influence so popular a preacher as Dr. Chan- 


“Channing, William E. “Letter on Catholicism.” Complete Works, 378-385. 
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ning exercised, one cannot but reaffirm that there were very 
subtle as well as steadily conflicting forces at work, the solution 
of which demanded the best that was in Right Rev. Bishop Fen- 
wick. The adaptability he manifested in coping so efficiently with 
the types Boston presented in her multi-sect churchmen with 
their various degrees of refinement and morals and religious 
beliefs convinces one of his magnanimity, and fitness for his 
office. 


ANTI-CATHOLICISM: NOTEWORTHY OPINIONS 


Anti-Catholicism was pernicious, and those who maligned and 
reviled the Church were carrying on a more unjust campaign 
against Catholics than the sword of legal persecution could ever 
effect. The forms of anti-Catholicism—the historico-literary pro- 
ductions “which batten on the less attractive moral side of Chris- 
tian life,’ and the acts of violence committed by a bigoted, 
narrow-minded people—are the evidences that perpetuate their 
malice. Church historians and commentators on anti-Catholicism 
testify that a critical exposition of “anti” practices and activities 
has not been overdone, and is not too censorious. “Popery” and 
“Papism” were the ever-present targets for the baneful or 
poisonous missiles of those militating against the Church. Dr. 
Guilday says: 

The continuity between the earliest No-Popery spirit of 
Great Britain and the present attitude of millions of our coun- 
trymen has never been broken. . . From the days when the 
Simple Cobbler of Aggawam in America was being read with 
avidity in the colonies . . . to the days of the notorious anti- 
Catholic best sellers, Maria Monk and Rebecca Reed, .. . 
the literature of the United States has never been without its 
stern reminders of the dangers inherent in Popery and the 
Roman communion to America’s political and intellectual 
liberty.3? 

Count Joseph De Maistre has given an exact estimate of the 
long-lived hatred of the Papacy—the system so generally attacked 
by those who understood it least but by means of periodicals, tracts, 
and a set of Protestant extracts against “Popery” set them- 


*Guilday, Peter. An Introduction to Church History, 282, 283. 
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selves up as teachers of the Pope in his own religion—and, 
counterattacking the Protestant tradition, he says: “Without the 
Pope there can be no Christianity, and by an inevitable result the 
attitude of the non-Catholic world towards the Papacy wounds 
to the heart the social order of the world.’’? If the judgment of 
De Maistre be accepted, Luther, Knox, Hume, the notorious 
Foxe, and others who remotely influenced the pulpits and press 
of Boston with their “Papism” and their distorted ideas of 
civilization and Christianity, must ultimately relinquish their po- 
sition, and yield to the one Christian Church, were it only to 
benefit the “social order of the world.” The “Papacy,” not 
“Papism,” must endure if order, not chaos, is to characterize true 
living. 

Both Newman and Brownson condemned the ungenerous preju- 
dices of Protestants against the Catholic Church. Brownson 
showed that these prejudices were due either to misunderstanding 
the Church or else to an unwillingness to do it justice. Even 
before his conversion and while he was yet a Protestant minister, 
he maintained in his lectures in the Winter of 1842-1843 that 

The hostile feelings manifested against it [the Catholic 
Church] were wholly out of character; for say what we will 
of it, it is the original Catholic Church, and to it we are in- 
debted for nearly all the good Christianity has. Whatever 
of religion Protestants retain is but a reminiscence of Cath- 
olicism. To it they are indebted for the preservation and re- 
vival of ancient literature, for the preservation of the holy 


scriptures and the writings of the fathers, and for our religious 
language and works of devotion.%% 


Newman also affirmed that prejudice stood in the way of a fair 
examination of the Catholic position, therefore, in an intolerant 
attitude toward Catholicism. He says: “Prejudice and hatred, 
political party, animosities of race and country, love of gossip 
and scandal, private judgments, sensitive jealousies, these, and a 
number of bad principles besides, present an almost insuperable 
obstacle to our attaining a fair hearing and receiving a careful 
examination.’’34 

"Tbid., 258, 259. 


*“Brownson, H. F. Brownson’s Early Life, 382. 
“Newman, John H. Present Position of Catholics in England, 341. 
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Of the more violent manner in which members of the Church 
were treated, the testimony of an intelligent New England Protes- 
tant (name suppressed) must needs be regarded as disinterested 
and unwarped, therefore, as trustworthy and unbiased evidence. 
“How were Catholics treated?” he answered, “Like conspirators 
and enemies. Christians and politicians denounced them as the 
enemies of religion and liberty. Certain bloodhounds, in the form 
of periodical writers, were let loose, to mangle them indiscrim- 
inately, as spirits from the pit. The whole Community were 
taught to regard them with a kind of horror, as being, from the 
least to the greatest of them, the accredited agents of pandemo- 
nium.”35 

The views of noteworthy persons, such as those given above, 
clear the writer of possible charges of exaggeration, overstating, 
and religious bigotry on her side. 

Propaganda, of the form hitherto described in the long struggle 
against Catholicism, had powerful accessories. To many a man, 
economic or political causes of grievance were weightier by far 
than religious antipathy. Revenge came to be the weapon to 
break down foreign aggression that was wresting one after an- 
other rights that had long been regarded as exclusively Native 
American. The expression of feelings pent up for two decades 
and more at last took the form generally adopted by the canaille— 
riot and mob violence. Economic and political factors urged on 
the “aggrieved” till the climax of hostility was reached in the 
thirties. 


EcoNoOMIC AND POLITICAL CAUSES 


However much Newman and Brownson and a host of other 
writers attributed “prejudice” as the cause of aversion of non- 
Catholics for their Catholic neighbors, “religious prejudice alone 
does not account for the ebb and flow of anti-foreign and anti- 
Catholic feeling.”*® There was an economic cause of annoyance 
in the road, canal, and railroad building, and, in general, in the 


Condon, Op. cit. IV, 183, quoting the New Haven Quarterly Christian 
Spectator, June, 1837, 268-290. 
“Williams, Michael. Shadow of the Pope, 79. 
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steadily advancing industrialism that was employing unskilled 
labor, foreigners for the most part. In consequence of this 
last measure, an oversupply of labor threatened. Added to this 
condition were panics, minor riots, and a sudden transformation in 
the social order, due to the “brain and brawn capital” which im- 
migrants were contributing to America. The foreigners were for 
the most part Irish, and they were driving out native labor on 
construction work and in the mines. Competition became keen, 
the situation was felt chiefly by the native laborers in loss of em- 
ployment or lower wages. 

Besides the economic trend, political activity, hitherto non- 
existent, was making itself felt in factions busy at election time 
in trying to defeat candidates who were friendly to the Catholic 
citizenry.57 Later, Irish Catholics themselves were to prove their 
native ability by assuming control of important governmental po- 
sitions, and in challenging the “sons of the soil” in the discharge 
of other matters of consequence for the commonweal. 

The Native Americans, unfortunately for themselves, overlooked 
the advantages accruing from the “Irish Immigrant and Teutonic 
Tide” between 1830 and 1845: the expansion of the North, the 
rise of cities, growth of industries, rapid development of natural 
resources, and the speedy cultivation of tractless areas of land. 
Political corruption, pauperism, multifarious labor disputes were 
the moats in their eyes blinding them to the best that was in 
the immigrant population. Above all, Nativists could not, but 
Catholics had to see in the expansion of the Irish and the Ger- 
mans, the Irish particularly in the East, that the Church was 
growing, and its progress had necessarily to meet the greatest 
opposition, even persecution, in order to bring forth fruit. Of 
the Irish and German and French peasants, Shuster says: “They 
were the sap of Europe, brave, spirited, unspoiled people whom 
no builder of empire would have turned away.’%8 And it was 
this population that produced gradually, steadily, a priesthood 
and hierarchy of which the Church has good reasons to be proud, 
because it has built up a Catholicism which is a genuine American 


“Purcell, Richard J. The American Nation, 407. 
*Shuster, G. N. The Catholic Spirit in America, 100. 
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institution. But Americans of those days simply could not con- 
ceive of American institutions as the product of any group other 
than Native Americans. 

Economic and political development was advancing in leaps and 
bounds, its increase due in no small measure to the increasing 
Catholic body ; the inevitable result, naturally because of the New 
England background, was relentless and unyielding opposition, 
even bitter conflict. And it came in intensity so great as to make 
the years 1829 to 1839 unparalleled in the nearly century-and-a- 
half establishment of the Catholic Church in New England. 


Riots AND Mos VIOLENCE 


From the mass of writings, sermons, lectures, and other propa- 
ganda which defamed and brought a certain amount of ignominy 
on the Church, one is finally prepared for the culmination of hos- 
tility, malice, and evil designs that branded Massachusetts, August 
11, 1834, with the “most dastardly” act in the history of the 
Commonwealth. Riots of a less serious character preceded and 
followed this monstrous demonstration, unprecedented in any 
State of the Union. 

In 1828, land on Bunker Hill was purchased for cemetery pur- 
poses. Protest in the form of an appeal to the selectmen effected 
the passage of a town ordinance which from its nature temporarily 
appeased the anti-Catholic element; but only temporarily, for early 
in 1829 the destruction by fire of the stable on the grounds of the 
newly erected Ursuline Convent at Charlestown indicated more 
effectually than legal protestation the animus of that locality bent 
on a religious persecution to end eventually in the expulsion of 
the inmates of the establishment and the consequent cessation 
of religious and educational activity. 

Again, in the same year, Broad Street, Boston, was the scene, 
on three successive nights, of an assault on the homes of orderly 
and unmolesting people; their houses were violently attacked, 
windows were broken, stones hurled in upon the inmates, and 
the most insulting language added to the outrage. No vengeance 
followed the act of the aggressors. Astonishment, applause, and 
esteem by the friends of peace and good order were the reward 
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of the forbearance of the victims. It was not cowardice that ac- 
counted for their moderation; for, when the second assault fol- 
lowed, again on Broad Street, in 1837, there was a riot indeed. 
The story is well known. The conflict began over the “right 
of way” between an “Irish funeral procession” passing through 
East Street and a fire company returning from a Roxbury fire. 
As the disturbance increased, the funeral attendants took posses- 
sion of the fire-engine house, and the firemen betook themselves 
to the churches, sounded an alarm, and were augmented by other 
companies who aided in driving the Irish to Broad Street where 
they took refuge in their homes. Their assailants followed; 
windows and furniture were broken, and some of the houses were 
sacked in the two hours’ combat engaging 1500 persons. The 
Mayor, Samuel A. Eliot, called out the militia; and the National 
Lancers quelled the riot. Commenting on this encounter, Cullen 
says: “The forbearance of the Irish on previous occasions . 
had led people to look to them for unusual self-control in such 
matters ; though few men of any nation could be expected to look 
with calmness on the desolation of a not too comfortable home, 
and the reckless and causeless abuse of countrymen and friends.’’%® 
Three months later, September, 1837, mob violence again oc- 
curred. On Boston Common a brigade inspection was held under 
General J. L. C. Amee. Among the ten companies of light in- 
fantry were the Montgomery Guards. No sooner had this di- 
vision formed on the parade-grounds than the non-commissioned 
officers and privates of the City Guards, under the leadership of 
a sergeant, in disobedience to the commands of their officers and 
in violation of military discipline, left the field ; three full companies 
and portions of others followed, giving the mutiny the appearance 
of previously concerted action and insubordination. When the 
Montgomery Guards, after dismissal, were proceeding to their 
armory near Faneuil Hall, there was a shower of missiles all 
along the line of march. No retaliation was attempted by the 
Guards. Governor Everett “denounced in proclamation the con- 
duct of the City Guards and their imitators, and expressed warm 
approval of the exemplary behavior of the Montgomery Guards 
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under the trying circumstances in which they were placed in the 
course of the day.’’4 

More appalling in magnitude and consequences than the riots 
already mentioned was the wanton destruction by an infuriated 
mob of the Ursuline Convent in Charlestown. Dr. Lord gives 
a “dress rehearsal for the destruction of Mount Benedict” in the 
case of the mobbing of Roger McGowan’s house nine months 
before: 

By false accusations, public animosity had been excited 
against an Irishman named Roger McGowan. Word was 
passed around to raise a mob and destroy his house and 
restaurant. On the night of November 29, 1833, the Charles- 
town mob, with re-enforcements from Boston and with the 
aid of the firemen, attacked the place, drove out its inmates, 
destroyed their belongings, and finally pulled the house down. 
The selectmen, some hours before the expected attack, had 
taken McGowan’s arms away from him, and then did virtu- 
ally nothing to protect him against the mob. Over twenty of 
the rioters were later indicted ; they were defended by the same 
lawyers who later defended the convent-burners, and all 
were triumphantly acquitted except three, whose punishment 
was ridiculously light.** 

The main features of this attack were, step by step, reproduced 
in the destruction of the Ursuline Convent. Mob psychology was 
strikingly exemplified, as it had never been before, even in pre- 
and post-Revolution days. The scene in Charlestown on the night 
of August 11 was typical of “mass” action. According to Gustave 
Le Bon, men in masses act either much worse or much better than 
they would as individuals. Protected and shielded by the numbers 
surrounding him, the individual loses his fear of consequences, his 
sense of accountability, in no small degree his individuality itself. 
“The higher powers of reason and judgment give place to the lower 
ones of instinct and emotion, and these acting and reacting one 
upon another are sometimes intensified to a pitch of frenzy, so 
that ordinarily sober, law-abiding and cautious persons in a crowd 
commit acts of brutality seemingly impossible.”*? 


“Tbid., 74. 

“Lord, Robert H. “Religious Liberty in New England: The Burning of 
the Charlestown Convent.” Historical Records and Studies, XXII, 12. 
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Jacksonian “democracy” as well as mob psychology undoubtedly 
influenced the times. The state of the public mind was one of 
restlessness, and aversion to opposition or restraint. Reforms, 
ideas, institutions that were not liked were attacked and put down 
by violence. The opinion of Dr. Lord is: “The thundering thirties 

. . was the most roisterous and uproarious age in our history.” 


With a social background such as above described, it is not so 
surprising that “one of the most dastardly outrages that has ever 
polluted the history of the State’** was committed. The theme 
has engaged the pen of too many to necessitate a detailed narrative 
here. The widespread interest, the diverse points of view, the 
analytical treatment given by some of the destruction of the con- 
vent will be unfolded in what follows as direct evidence of what is 
known up to the present; this is more forceful than an elaborate 
treatise on a subject that has been written on more in the last hun- 
dred years than any other known to the writer. Excerpts and 
quotations, then, will supplement the bare outline of the story 
here given. 

The benefaction of the Rev. John Thayer, first convert-priest 
of New England, made it possible for the Ursulines to arrive in 
Boston, 1820, in the episcopate of Bishop Cheverus, but their loca- 
tion proving undesirable Bishop Fenwick secured land for them 
in Charlestown, in 1826. Two years later, the Community moved 
into the stately convent erected on the summit of a hill transformed 
from a barren waste to an estate of beautiful cultivation. Ten 
“religious of thorough education and refinement” were in charge 
of the prosperous Academy annexed to the convent, in which 
were educated the daughters of some of the best American families 
not only of New England but of the West and the South, Canada 
and the West Indies, educated in all those attainments which are 
considered necessary, useful, or ornamental in good society. The 
importance of the great and sublime truths of religion was their 
first object; the other pursuits were those of the best-conducted 
female academies of America or Europe. That the school should 
have acquired so brilliant a reputation, and its patrons should be 
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principally Protestants of high social and political standing were 
sufficient reasons, with certain of the ill-disposed, to condemn it. 
Besides, the old calumnies about the abomination of convents were 
being revived, and appeals to the base passions of hate and malice 
were topics of too many pulpit preachers. The Rev. Lyman Beecher 
for some months had harangued against the wickedness of 
“Popery,” had lectured on “The Devil and the Pope of Rome,” 
and, only eight days before the fatal event, had made three ad- 
dresses in three different churches in Boston denouncing “Roman- 
ism.” Disclosures about an escaped nun were gotten up, the minds 
of the ignorant were highly excited, and the destruction of the 
convent was finally resolved on. The bigotry of the rabble of 
Boston and adjacent towns was aroused to the highest pitch of 
frenzy. The committee, appointed by the selectmen of Charles- 
town to investigate conditions, drew up a statement reporting the 
charges false, but this was forestalled by the mob. The institution 
was fired, the inmates having fled for shelter to neighboring houses ; 
graves in the adjoining cemetery were torn open; and the savage 
work of devastation was run to completion. The leaders in the 
riot “were acquitted by popular acclamation, and a number of 
pious and accomplished Religious ladies were, for conscience’s 
sake, literally burned out of New England.’ 

To expose more effectively the heinousness of this outrage 
committed against a body of defenseless Religious the following 
facts are placed before the reader; his judgment, resulting from 
this accumulated evidence, should add one more worthwhile detail 
to the narrative of the Ursuline Convent. 

Within a decade of years following the disaster, Samuel M. 
Dickinson under Documents Relating to the Ursuline Convent in 
Charlestown gave no little satisfaction to the public by issuing 
timely and valuable reprints. They comprised the resolutions 
framed at the meeting of the citizens of Boston at Faneuil Hall, 
August 12, 1834, and two Documents of considerable value: the 
Report of the Committee of the Citizens of Boston Relating to the 
Destruction of the Ursuline Convent, containing all the facts at- 
tending the outrage, as well as those facts that were necessary “to 
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place in the clearest light the moral character of the institution,” 
and a second Report, made to the House of Representatives in 1842. 
In the former, the investigation showed that the accountability 
rested not merely with the mob. “There can be no doubt,” the 
document runs, “that a conspiracy had been formed, extending 
into many towns; but the committee are of opinion that it embraced 
very few of respectable character in society; though some such 
may perhaps be accounted guilty of an offence, no less heinous, 
morally considered, in having excited the feelings which led to the 
design, or countenanced and instigated those engaged in its exe- 
cution.”*® To show the full extent of the destruction and desecra- 
tion, the Report includes the Convent proper, the library or Bishop’s 
lodge nearby, the farmhouse, the large barn, and the tomb. “The 
tomb of the establishment,” it says, “was burst open, rifled, and 
the mouldering remains of the tenants were exposed to view.”*¢ 


Reparation for the outrage also received due consideration by 
the very respectable body of men forming the committee. The 
Report finally closed with: “If this cruel and unprovoked injury, 
perpetrated in the heart of the Commonwealth, be permitted to pass 
unrepaired, our boasted toleration and love of order, our vaunted 
obedience to law, and our ostentatious proffers of an asylum to the 
persecuted of all sects and nations, may well be accounted vain- 
glorious pretensions, or yet more wretched hypocracy.”** 

Sometime later, 1870, Patrick Donahoe also presented Records 
reviewing the incidents, to which he added the Trial of the Rioters. 


A half century rolled by before anything was committed to the 
press by one of the actors in the disgraceful drama. In 1887, the 
Destruction of the Charlestown Convent—Statement by the Leader 
of the Know Nothing Mob was given to the Boston Globe by John 
R. Buzzell, then living in Pittsfield, New Hampshire. It “bristles 
with falsehoods,” some entirely new and original with the narrator 
—the best possible index of the man’s character and of the Know 
Nothing spirit which prompted, applauded, and even defended his 
deed. Two significant statements Buzzell made are here placed 
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before the reader that he may judge of the narrative itself, and 
of the temper of the prevailing local group of those days. Humorous, 
if not factual, is this fragment from the “Leader” : 

There was in the nunnery at this time a girl who went by 
the name of Mary St. John. She was a teacher of music and 
lace-making, and having more liberty than the rest, she took 
a favorable opportunity and ran away. She went up to Water- 
town to one Squire Thaxter’s . . . she was induced to return 
to the nunnery by a promise from the Bishop that she would 
have full liberty to go and come as she pleased. It was also 
said that he promised her $1,000 in money.*® 


More truth than fiction may underlie the main facts closing Buzzell’s 
Statement. 
“The testimony against me,” he says, “was point blank 
and sufficient to have convicted twenty men, but somehow 
I proved an alibi, and the jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty after having been out for twenty-four hours. When 
the verdict was announced such a shout went up as I never 
heard even in a New Hampshire town meeting.*® 


The most interesting account, from a psychological point of 
view, is The Destruction of the Convent at Charlestown by James 
Phinney Munroe. Following an introduction treating the law of 
the crowd, “mob psychology” in other words, the author gives in 
detail a description of the new convent and grounds, and of the 
Course of Study which exhibited “a training very rare in the 
New England of that time.” The suspicion that was growing in 
the minds of Protestant preachers, laborers and mechanics, and 
also pupils of the Academy indicated plainly how the law of the 
crowd was working. Munroe aptly describes the “escape” of the 
“ignorant but imaginative” Rebecca Reed; alludes to her “mar- 
vellous revelations of ill-treatment and the wrong-doing at the 
Convent ;” to the book that “was written for her”’—allegedly by 
her; to the “Mysterious Lady,” none other than the overworked, 
temporarily deranged music teacher, Sister Mary John; to the 
“labyrinth of dungeons” in the veritable bastile ; and to the belated 
“statement” of the investigating committee ; concluding with: “The 
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law of the mob had done its work, reason had departed from the 
hypnotized mind of the community, and imagination, running riot, 
had built up a fabric more lasting than was to be the ‘beautiful 
edifice’ upon Mount Benedict.” 

It is, on the whole, a sympathetic treatment, except for two 
statements relative to the Mother Superior. 

The Burning of the Convent, a Narrative of the Destruction by 
a Mob of the Ursuline Convent on Mount Benedict, Charlestown, 
as Remembered by One of the Pupils, appeared in 1877. The 
“pupil” was Mrs. Louisa Whitney Goddard, and the “narrative” 
is an uncomplimentary characterization of the institution and mem- 
bers of the Community, tending to bring ridicule upon the Ursu- 
lines. The authentic records show that it contains, besides unjust 
and untruthful statements, inaccuracies in some of the more im- 
portant incidents. 

The Letter of Sister St. Augustine is a refutation of the false 
statements in Louisa Goddard’s book. In 1887, from New Orleans, 
this former member of the Charlestown Ursulines, complying with 
the request of Bishop Healy of Portland, wrote a calm, dispassion- 
ate account of the catastrophe. In her Letter she accurately gives 
the personnel, and faithfully recounts the ordeal to which the Nuns 
were subjected on the night of August 11, the attempt to reopen 
their school, and their final dispersion to Quebec, Three Rivers, 
and New Orleans. 

Five years after this letter was written, there appeared Les Ursu- 
lines des Trois-Riviéres. One chapter in it, “Les Ursulines de 
Boston, 1817-1834,” opened with: “Boston with all thy faults I 
love thee still, le miséricordieux pardon que mére Saint Joseph, 
sur son lit de mort, envoyait a cette ville, berceau de son enfance 
religieuse, premier théatre de son zéle apostolique et l’objet con- 
tinuel de ses voeux et de ses priéres durant sa vie.’’®° It is a detailed 
narrative, and supplies more fully what some accounts lack, 
namely, the temporary rescue of the Tabernacle, the plot to entrap 
Bishop Fenwick, the profanation of the mortuary chapel and 
tomb: “On jeta les cendres des religieuses au vent, et on poussa 
l’aveugle fureur jusqu’a tirer les dents de quelques-uns des ca- 
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davres.”5!_ The annalist, Sister Saint Joseph, mentions “the im- 
mediate effect of the Divine vengeance” on one who had profaned 
the Sacred Species, suicide on entering his home, and closes the nar- 
rative with gratitude to generous benefactors, and a prayer for 
pardon for the unfortunate fanatics. 

The Boston Globe, August, 1909, carried a second story of the 
Charlestown disaster, less sensational, it is true, but vastly superior 
to Buzzell’s of 1887; it was the Burning of the Convent: A Story 
of the Dead Past by Mary Boyle O’Reilly. Her facile pen flows 
speedily along through the description of old Charlestown, the 
early immigrants, the Ursuline Convent, and the education of 
women in 1834, pauses to describe the riot, quickens again on the 
investigations and the restraint of the Catholic body, the failure 
of justice, and finally reaches the end. The article, though well 
written here and there, betrays a lively imagination which detracts 
from the authenticity history demands. 

The Tercentenary of the founding of Boston coincided with the 
Centenary of the Pilot. In the Centenary Edition, 1930, among 
the many cleverly written articles on the different phases of activity 
and events which show the progress of Boston in one hundred 
years, her “trials and triumphs,” is a concise account of the “con- 
summate and diabolical thoroughness with which the vandals 
destroyed the convent and all its appurtenances,” with statements 
from Mr. Cutter, and the Selectmen, and excerpts from current 
papers, such as the Jesuit, Boston Transcript quoting the Atlas, 
and the Gazette. 

On the occasion of the centennial of the burning of the Ursuline 
Convent, Thomas E. Kissling in Columbia of August, 1934 retold 
the story, adding some new and interesting details. For instance: 
“In 1835 and 1836, the anniversary of the burning was celebrated 
by firing at a painted target of the Superior, and an effigy of the 
Bishop.” He further informed his readers that the ruins which 
remained for fifty years may be located in Somerville today by 
a ten-foot square lot on which is a tablet commemorating the event, 
erected by the Knights of Columbus. “Bishop Griswold of the 
Episcopal Church,” he also said, “pronounced the Charlestown act 
‘an enormous outrage, condemned and detested by every pious 
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Protestant in the country, and calculated to excite the sympathy of 
thousands, and to tend to the increase of such institutions.’ ” 

Shea, O’Gorman, and Condon, trustworthy historians of the 
subject, it seems superfluous to mention. Shea’s voluminous His- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the United States is truly a mine of 
source-material from which may be constructed monographs which 
should withstand the blast of just criticism. 

This miscellaneous presentation, designed to fill in the writer’s 
outline of the destruction of the Ursuline Convent, would be in- 
complete without reference to a present-day New England histo- 
rian, the Rev. Robert Howard Lord, Ph.D. To the Commonwealth 
History of Massachusetts, Dr. Lord contributed, in 1930, a chapter 
on “The Catholic Church in Massachusetts,” which includes a 
description of the destruction of the Convent. It is a scholarly 
production, well documented, and carries a select bibliography. 
Dr. Lord, however, is at his best in a paper, Religious Liberty in 
New England: Burning of the Charlestown Convent,®? in which 
he seeks for the answer to the responsibilities: “Was the catas- 
trophe the result of a spontaneous explosion of popular passions, or 
a deliberately hatched plot?” After a critical examination, he con- 
cludes it was the result “of an organized conspiracy or of deft 
management from behind the scenes.” The paper is a delightful 
analysis of “the most dramatic episode in the history of the Church 
in this country.” The unique probing into the motives of Cutter, 
Runey, and Kelley, and the exposition of the melodramatic per- 
formance of Rebecca Theresa Reed, victim possibly of hallucination 
or paranoia, contribute not a little to make it, from the very un- 
usual material at hand and the skillful presentation of it, an excel- 
lent Short Story, with all the technique that makes the American 
favorite fascinating. 

To acquaint the reader further with facts centering in and 
surrounding the fate of New England’s first convent school is 
unnecessary ;** too great stress, however, cannot be placed on the 
~ ©This paper was read at the meeting of the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society, at the Catholic Club, New York, May 2, 1932. 

534 complete list of current documents relating to this tragedy, given in 
Bishop England’s Works, may be found in the Appendix. There are, also, 
documents and notes on Mother St. George (Moffat), on Sister Mary St. 
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“tempestuous days of 1834,” for it was in connection with the 
Charlestown Convent that Bishop Fenwick experienced his greatest 
trials, and it is because of the principles involved in that outrage, 
as well as the growth of the Church in his diocese, that the 
defensive action of the Bishop to anti-Catholicism is best seen. 

That the Native-American Party was making its first appearance 
in New England in this outrageous demonstration of bigotry and 
injustice is only too clear. The “burning of the Ursuline Convent,” 
says Maury in Wars of the Godly, “is set as the official opening 
of the Native American period in this country.”** The anti-Masonic 
movement, 1826-1832, must also share the responsibility for some 
of the anti-Catholic feeling, for it has been said that this movement 
led to the formation of the Native-American Party, organized for 
the avowed purpose of political opposition to the Church. In his 
Defence of the American Policy, one of the first Native Americans, 
Thomas R. Whitney, says: 
No attempt to organize a distinct party devoted to the 
American policy occurred until the year 1834. This took place 
in the city of New York, and was ushered upon the public 
attention by a temperate address in which were recounted the 
rapidly increasing dangers of foreign and papal influences 
upon all republican institutions, and setting forth the necessity 
of radical amendments to our system of naturalization as a 
shield against their encroachments.®5 
With the influx of foreigners to the North, the Nativists began 
to assert themselves by every species of calumny. People maligned 
Catholic bishops and priests, and held up the Catholic religion to 
ridicule, then followed violence, bloodshed, and wholesale destruc- 
tion of property. “It must be degrading, though the concession 
is admitted,” says Dr. Foik, “that the perpetrators [of the outrage 
on the Charlestown Convent] were Americans—Native Americans 
—Yankees.”5® 

From the abundance of evidence thus far laid before the reader, 
it can no longer be doubted that certain elements were work- 
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ing to impede the progress of Catholicity in New England: hostility 
at the increase in Catholic immigration; a flood of anti-Catholic 
literature from England called forth by Catholic Emancipation ; 
Protestant ministers who felt it a duty to berate the Catholic 
Faith and practices—all these were contributing to the violent out- 
breaks between 1829 and 1845. Moreover, the Church had been 
directly attacked from the pulpit and by the press, by individual 
preachers and whole synods assembled; missionaries, booksellers, 
religious journalists, and Protestant associations—all attempted 
“to put down Romanism,” and all failed. The State, it is true, 
had lifted the ban of Official proscription; this proved but an in- 
centive for some to denounce Catholics the more as enemies of 
the Republic, unworthy of citizenship, and as conspirators for the 
overthrow of free institutions. When all is said, the accountability 
of pandering to the prejudices and degraded tastes of the mob 
rests chiefly with the printing-press yielding, needless to say, “sub- 
stantial pecuniary returns to those who provided it.’’5? 

From what has appeared in the foregoing section, there must be 
one conclusion : there was dire need of a power such as was the first 
American Bishop of Boston to cope adequately with the type of 
American aiming to overthrow, or at least to stay, the progress of 
the Church in the Boston diocese. How Bishop Fenwick recognized 
and met this condition will presently be shown in the defensive 
action of the Bishop to anti-Catholicism in New England during 
the stormy days of his episcopate. 


"Condon, Op. cit., 405. 








IV 


DEFENSIVE ACTION OF BISHOP FENWICK 


When Bishop Fenwick came to Boston in December 1825, he 
was possessed of two desirable requisites for the incumbency of the 
See in New England: he was a native American, and he was 
an experienced Administrator in diocesan matters. Bishop 
Cheverus had very effectively met conditions from 1810 to 1823, 
had won the admiration of Catholics and non-Catholics, and 
departed to his beloved France. Of him, Protestants said: ‘“With- 
out injustice to any man, we may affirm, if withdrawn from us, he 
can never be replaced.” His French affability joined to his exem- 
plary priestly life had won them. Father William Taylor, con- 
vert-priest as was Thayer, had for two years discharged the 
duties of Vicar General when Bishop Fenwick, “probably the 
ablest of the early bishops of Boston,” came to replace Cheverus. 
His appointment may have counfounded all those who conceived 
of the Popes as foreign “potentates” and “alien rulers,” for this 
was the fourth instance in which they wisely saw to it in their 
Episcopal appointments, “that the Church here became entirely 
native in complexion, bound by nothing whatever excepting 
spiritual allegiance.” 

Of American lineage through several generations even back 
to the celebrated Cuthbert Fenwick, “member of the original band 
of pilgrims sent out by Lord Baltimore,” Benedict Fenwick was 
thoroughly American. Born in 1782 on his father’s plantation 
at Beaverdam manor, he continued to live in St. Mary’s County, 
Maryland, until his tenth year, when he went to Georgetown 
College. He completed his course with distinction, and taught the 
humanities there for three years, after which he pursued theological 
studies under the Sulpicians at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 
With the reorganization of the Society of Jesus in this country, in 
1806, he entered its novitiate at Georgetown, and continued his 
studies, but the scarcity of priests in the United States made it 
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necessary to shorten his preparatory course for the priesthood 
and in 1808 he was ordained by the Right Rev. Bishop Neale in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, Georgetown, D.C. Bishop Fen- 
wick’s education, then, was American, under the best Catholic 
teachers of which the country could at the time boast. 


He was an efficient administrator. In 1808, Baltimore was 
erected into a Metropolitan See, with Suffragans in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Bardstown. As New York’s new Bishop, 
the Dominican Richard Luke Concanen, was detained in Italy, 
Archbishop Carroll appointed Father Anthony Kohlmann, S.J., 
Administrator of the diocese. Father Kohlmann with Father 
Fenwick and four Scholastics had come to New York in October 
1808, and began at once to regenerate St. Peter’s, its only parish 
then demoralized by factional strife. So well did they succeed that 
three months later he was able to report: 


The Communion rail daily filled, though deserted before ; 
general confessions every day ... ; three sermons, in English, 
French and German, every Sunday, instead of the single one 
in English; three Catechism classes every Sunday, instead 
of one; Protestants every day instructed and received into the 
Church; sick persons attended with cheerfulness at the first 
call, and ordinarily such as stand in great need of instruction 
and general confessions; application made at all houses to 
raise a subscription for the relief of the poor, by which three 
thousand dollars have been collected, to be paid constantly 
every year.” 


On June 8, 1809, the corner-stone for a new church, the first St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, was laid by Father Kohlmann, but when finally 
it was ready for consecration he was no longer in New York, having 
been assigned to the office of Master of Novices in Maryland. On 
Father Fenwick devolved the management of the diocese till the 
arrival of Rt. Rev. John Connolly, O.P., successor of Bishop 
Concanen, who died at Naples, never having reached his See. 
Father Fenwick, thereupon, invited—even entreated—Bishop 
Cheverus of Boston to consecrate the Cathedral. He accepted; and 
writing to Archbishop Carroll of the event, Bishop Cheverus 
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said: “I dedicated the church in the same manner that you did in 
Boston .. . The Fathers desire that all the rites prescribed in the 
Pontifical may be performed. I shall go through with them to- 
morrow, privatim et januis clausis.”* Bishop Cheverus also con- 
firmed a large number who had been prepared for the Sacrament. 
Later in the same year (1815), he returned to New York to 
install Bishop Connolly in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


In 1809, The New York Literary Institution, New York’s first 
college, was begun by the Jesuits opposite the Cathedral, but after 
a short time was removed to the suburbs, the village of Elgin, 
where it prospered from 1810 to 1814. This classical institution 
for boys was staffed by Father Fenwick, who went there in July 
1910, and the four Scholastics. A biographer of Bishop Fenwick 
remarked: “The New York Literary Institution, under his guid- 
ance, reached an eminence scarcely surpassed by any at the present 
day.” No means had been neglected to enhance the good standing 
and name of the school: the public examination, for instance, held 
in September, 1810, was advertised in the papers and drew a 
“respectable audience of ladies and gentlemen” ; friendly relations 
were so established with Columbia College that the members of the 
Faculty of the Literary Institution were invited to Columbia’s an- 
nual commencement.* Such was its reputation, even with Prot- 
estants, that among the students was a son of former Governor 
Livingston ; and Governor Thompkins, afterwards Vice-President 
of the United States, thought no college “more eligible for the 
education of his own children, and ever afterwards professed 
towards the president [Father Fenwick] the highest esteem.’> It 
also merited the commendation of the famous De Witt Clinton. 
But the Jesuit Fathers unable to supply requisite teachers “retired 
from the direction of the college, in which they had endeared 
themselves to their pupils and won the admiration of the best 
families in the city,”® They loaned it the Trappist Fathers. 
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Having provided for the education of young men, attention 
was next directed to the needs of the young girls of the diocese. 
In 1813, three Ursulines from Cork were engaged. They conducted 
an Academy and Free School with unexpected success, but, failing 
to increase their numbers by American novices, the Ursulines 
were obliged by their Superiors to return to Ireland in 1815. An 
orphan asylum was also opened and made permanent by the fore- 
sightedness of Father Fenwick. 

At intervals, he acted in the capacity of missionary priest in 
Albany and at other stations. On the occasion of the funeral service 
in Saint Peter’s for the soul of the late Bishop Concanen, he 
showed himself an efficient panegyrist in his eulogy on the epis- 
copal dignity delivered “to an audience so numerous as has scarce 
ever been seen before in any church.”* And in campaigning for 
souls, “hundreds of conversions” were made in New York by 
Father Fenwick. One Quaker lady undertook to reclaim so good 
and learned a man from what she supposed to be the “errors of 
Popery.” She became a Catholic. The Episcopalian ministers, 
Rev. Virgil H. Barber, Rev. Mr. Kewley, rector of St. George’s, 
and Rev. George E. Ironside were among the clergymen who 
entered the Catholic Church. 

Father Kohlmann returned to Georgetown in 1815, but Father 
Fenwick was allowed to remain in New York. He started the 
Roman Catholic Benevolent Society “to raise means annually 
for the support of an orphan asylum.” The Society still continues 
its good work.§ 

From 1808 to 1816 Father Fenwick neglected nothing that the 
Church in New York might not suffer from the vacancy of the 
See. Bishop Connolly at last arrived. As vicar general during 
the short time he was with Bishop Connolly, he was the Bishop’s 
“consolation and support in the many trials that had to be un- 
dergone in those turbulent days.”® Georgetown College had be- 
come a university, March 1, 1815. To the Rev. John Anthony 
Grassi it owed its “most thorough academic organization.”?° It 
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was of this flourishing institution that Father Fenwick became 
president in 1817, as successor to Father Grassi. The strong 
protest and earnest entreaties of Bishop Connolly to retain Father 
Fenwick were unavailing. After a year the new president was 
requested by Archbishop Maréchal to repair to Charleston, South 
Carolina, “to quell, if possible, the unhappy differences which 
existed among the faithful,”!? because of the misrule of the trustees, 
and trouble among the clergy. Fathers Fenwick and Wallace 
reached Charleston, November 7, 1818, and by prudent effort the 
schism organized by Dr. Gallagher and Father Browne was extin- 
guished. The difficulties between the French and Irish portions of 
the congregation in the matter of the language in which they should 
be preached to were also solved by Father Fenwick’s good judgment 
and kindness. Father Stonestreet, referring to those troublous 
times, tells of the tactful and humorous pacificator: “The good 
Father [Fenwick], he says, “nothing daunted by the scene of 
contrariety before him, ascends the pulpit, opens his discourse in 
both languages, rapidly alternates the tongue of La Belle France 
and of the Anglo-Saxon, and by his ardent desire to unite the whole 
community in the bonds of charity, astonishes, softens, wins and 
harmonizes the hearts of all. A lasting peace was restored.” 
While vicar general of Archbishop Maréchal in Charleston, Father 
Fenwick’s discretion, wisdom, and ability re-established harmony 
and reconciled disputes; he succeeded in this, perhaps the most 
difficult situation in which he was ever placed,!* beyond all 
expectations. So great was the metropolitan’s esteem for Father 
Fenwick that he nominated him for the See of Charleston, April 
28, 1820.14 In July, however, “the Congregation . . . appointed 
Mr. England to the See of Charleston.”’® 


Fathers Fenwick and Wallace had most zealously striven to 
revive religion in the Southern parts by their sermons and instruc- 
tions, and by preparation of the young to receive the Sacraments. 
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Father Fenwick had labored so earnestly and well, obtaining com- 
plete control and reviving faith and piety, that when Bishop 
England arrived he set aside “the unfavorable prepossessions which 
had been produced upon him” when he found his restless diocese 
at peace. This prejudice, which it is said Bishop Concanen also 
had against the Society, the Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S.J., 
attempts to explain briefly in this wise: the Society of Jesus had 
been suppressed by the highest authorities in the Church, and 
even educated men were ignorant of the causes that had brought 
about the disaster.‘ Bishop England’s Diurnal records the 
following : 

December 30th.—Came on shore in Charleston; saw the 
Rev. Benedict J. Fenwick, S.J., who was vicar general of 
the archbishop of Baltimore, who exhibited to me his papers. 

I gave him my bulls and certificates, received the resignation 


of his authority, and renewed his faculties of vicar general 
of my diocese, as bishop of Charleston, which he accepted.'* 


On January 2, 1821, writing to the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
Bishop England said: 


I beg leave to inform your Grace of my arrival here last 
Saturday after a tedious passage of sixty-eight days. I was 
happy upon my arrival to find peace and good order not only 
amongst the clergy but amongst the laity of my little flock, 
for which I am to thank principally, as I am informed, the 
exertions of the Rev. Mr. Fenwick. 

That gentleman speaks of returning to Georgetown, but I 
hope he will at least defer doing so for some longer time than 
he now mentions (three months), as his departure before 
I had visited the few Churches in my Diocese and set 
them in order would be attended with inconvenience to me.18 


Archbishop Maréchal, in a letter to Father Fenwick, expressed 
his regret that he had not been able to have him nominated for 
the new See. 

I bow, says Father Fenwick, with most profound submission 


to the choice and hail the new order of things as being partic- 
ularly favorable to my future repose. During the short stay I 
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shall make in Charleston after the arrival of the Bishop, I shall 
render him every aid in my power towards his establishment 
and towards gaining the good will and affections of his flock.’ 


This magnanimity and affability, the foundation of which the 
young vicar general was laying, and which was to serve him later as 
Bishop of Boston, he also showed in writing to the Metropolitan 
concerning the new bishop: “He (Bishop England) is a man of 
talents, of a very pretty address, and as far as I can judge in so 
short a time, of equable temper. He will, I think, answer the place.””° 

Profiting by the information and experience of Father Fenwick, 
Bishop England began the visitation of his diocese at once. It is 
evident that he had already recognized the ability of and had great 
confidence in his assistant, for before setting out he directed his 
vicar general to take a building for a second temporary church, and 
“if possible to purchase ground in a good situation for a large 
Cathedral Church.’’?! 

Before the Bishop’s return, Father Fenwick wrote to Archbishop 
Maréchal. His attitude toward Trusteeism, the bane of the Church 
in the United States at that time, is therein manifested. Boston 
later was to profit by his experience with “trusteemania,” as his- 
tory shows. Father Fenwick said to the Archbishop: 


The first advice I gave him [Bishop England] on his arrival 
was to set about immediately building a new church which 
should be deeded to himself and where he may be independent 
of trustees. This measure pleases him and is likely to be 
carried into effect, though the present trustees will offer it 
every opposition in their power. They cannot bear to see 
even a Bishop independent of their interference . . . They 
have played their game long enough. The Bishop is a sensible 
man ; his chief talent is preaching, and if he displays firmness 
in carrying this one measure through, Christianity will flourish 
in Carolina; but if he yield by a temporary policy to the 
selfish views of the trustees and abandons the project of the 
new church, from that moment he becomes a slave and will 
experience trouble. He will be totally dependent on them for 
every act and almost accountable to them for every act.?? 
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Father Fenwick’s recall from his superiors came at last, and 
was keenly felt by Bishop England, by his brothers of the clergy, 
and by his parishioners. In the preamble and resolutions presented 
by the Catholics of Charleston and vicinity, they, convinced of the 
“high and meritorious character” of their pastor, expressed their 
gratitude for his services and their sincere regret at his departure 
from them: 


His devotion to the interest, the union, and the harmony of 
this flock, and active and industrious discharge of all his cleri- 
cal duties, his tender care of the unfortunate sick and poor; 
and above all, the bright and unaffected example of true piety 
that his own example exhibited,” they said, “have made too 
deep an impression to be easily forgotten. The virtues of the 
good man survive him when his body is withdrawn from our 
view ; we can still rest with delight upon those qualities that 
distinguish him when present, and in admiring we sometimes 
endeavor to imitate. 

Animated by the spirit of Christian devotion, this Reverend 
Gentleman has never deserted us; in times of sickness and 
danger, he has remained firm to his post, and like the true 
disciple of his master, has comforted and consoled the unfor- 
tunate, and “poured oil into their wounds.” 

The deep regret which is felt in separating so valuable a 
friend is in some degree mitigated by the reflection that he 
will bear with him into some other society, and some more 
dignified station, those virtues which have made him so estim- 
able here. His indefatigable zeal, his unwearied benevolence, 
his strong and nervous eloquence, will accompany him every- 
where and secure to him the respect and attachment, which are 
the certain rewards of a virtuous life. 


Therefore, Resolved, 


I. That we look forward with the most unaffected regret 
to the moment that is to separate us from our beloved Pastor, 
the Very Rev. Ben. J. Fenwick, whose usefullness has been long 
felt, not only in his immediate flock, but in the other portions 
of our community.*% ... 


In forwarding the document, Bishop England bespoke the esteem 
he and his clergy entertained for the devoted Administrator and 
loyal vicar general : 

... 1 have also to inform you, that your brethren of the Clergy, 
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who have had ample opportunity of being acquainted with your 

merits, enter more fully, if possible, than the Laity, into the 

spirit of this document. 

No one of either class feels your loss more sensibly, more 
deeply regrets your departure, more highly esteems you, or is 
more anxious to see your sphere of usefullness extended, 
than, very dear sir, 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun, BisHop oF CHARLESTON** 

Father Fenwick in his acknowledgment of the testimonial of 
respect requested the Bishop “to return them my sincere thanks 
for the good opinion they are pleased to entertain for me and my 
poor exertions, whilst a resident among them, assuring them I 
shall never forget their kindness, and the many proofs they have 
given me of their affection and esteem.”*> 

The above communications, joined to the account previously 
given of his executive ability and devotion to the interests of the 
Church in this country, show how generally equipped as spiritual 
leader and experienced Administrator was Bishop Fenwick when 
he came to govern the diocese of Boston. 

After leaving Charleston in 1822, he occupied for a second time 
the presidential chair at Georgetown, and subsequently acted as 
spiritual director in the Carmelite monastery in Charles county, as 
successor to the venerable Father Charles Neale. Very aptly 
did the Rev. Peter Ronan say: “Those very practical positions 
which he filled with ability served as a novitiate for the higher and 
more important office in which he spent the remainder of his 
years,”’26 

It had so happened for some years that Archbishops Neale and 
Maréchal had been helpless against foreign interference—chiefly 
of Irish ecclesiastics in Rome—in the nomination of Bishops for 
American Sees. Undaunted by previous failure, Archbishop Maré- 
chal again asserted what he considered was a right and which 
later became a prerogative for American Prelates: he nominated 
for the See of Boston Father Fenwick, who was also the choice of 
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Bishop Conwell of Philadelphia, Bishop England of Charleston, 
Bishop Flaget of Bardstown, and Bishop Fenwick, O.P., of Cin- 
cinnati. The name of Benedict J. Fenwick was not unknown in 
Rome. Twice before he had been recommended to Propaganda: 
in 1820 by Archbishop Maréchal for the See of Charleston,?* and 
in 1823 for Alabama-Florida by Bishop England.78 In 1825, 
the Sovereign Pontiff finally assigned him the bishopric of Boston. 
After his consecration at St. Mary’s Cathedral, Baltimore, by 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Maréchal, assisted by Bishop Conwell of 
Philadelphia, and Bishop England of Charleston, he proceeded to 
Boston, December 3, 1825, accompanied by Bishop England and 
Rev. Virgil H. Barber, S.J., one of his New York converts. 


Earty APOSTOLATE IN NEW ENGLAND 


Bishop Fenwick’s diocese comprised all of New England. On 
him rested the responsibility to exercise authority, to demand 
support, to command obedience to law. Manifestations of anti- 
Catholicism were apparent before and during the episcopacy of 
Bishop Cheverus. Bishop Fenwick had come to a section that 
was at the time the most hostile to Catholicism and the Catholic 
immigrant, and he knew it. The defensive action he planned from 
the beginning was to proclam and defend the truth himself; to in- 
crease Catholic influence by multiplying churches, thereby pro- 
viding means for enlightening the intellect as well as preserving the 
faith and strengthening the will of his people; to furnish the young 
members of his diocese with more ample opportunity for knowing 
and loving God in order to serve Him loyally; in fine, to transmit, 
as far as he could, what he himself possessed. To effect these 
measures, he would erect not only churches but schools and char- 
itable institutions; and, to perpetuate what was begun, he would 
establish a native clergy. “He saw the destiny of our country and 
planned a great future for his diocese.”’® 

The prospects were not too bright for the zealous Bishop. Three 
priests, eight small churches, and one poor little school constituted 
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the “Ecclesiastical directory” of Boston diocese in 1825. But the 
Bishop far from desponding put his whole confidence in God. He 
appealed to Bishops here and abroad for helpers. In 1826, the 
South responded by sending the Rev. John Mahoney, and New 
York gave the Rev. Charles D. Ffrench, O.P. The latter joined 
the Rev. Denis Ryan in Maine; Father Mahoney was destined to 
be the first pastor in Salem. New Hampshire was already admin- 
istered by the Rev. Virgil H. Barber residing at Claremont, and 
two years later, when the Rev. Robert D. Woodley entered the 
diocese, Rhode Island and Connecticut were placed under his care. 

Bishop Fenwick, esteeming the religious education of the young 
as one of the most essential features of his administration and a 
necessary provision for the future, gave his first and immediate 
attention to the school conducted by the Ursulines. These Sisters 
for five years had been untiring in their devotion to the spiritual 
and educational welfare of the young girls of Boston; they had 
suffered, however, from their congested quarters, lack of air and 
exercise, and loss of two members of their small Community. 
Bishop Fenwick, magnanimous to a fault, bought their house for 
his episcopal residence, and thus enabled the Ursulines to move 
their establishment to a locality in Charlestown better suited to 
their work. The Day School became henceforth a flourishing 
Academy, which they admirably directed for eight years, when 
they were driven from it by the infamous catastrophe of August 
11, 1834. 

To widen the opportunities for all children, a school for boys 
and girls was opened in the immediate vicinity, an absolute neces- 
sity by this time. When Bishop Fenwick offered his cousin, Mrs. 
Priscilla Ford of Leonardstown, Maryland, the charge of the 
school, he wrote, September 7, 1827: “It shall be a purely Catholic 
school, a thing much needed hitherto.” A Miss Stevens eventually 
became mistress of the school. 

The services of Father Byrne, assistant to the Bishop, were 
generous, but insufficient to meet the needs of the growing congre- 
gation. Bishop Fenwick determined that now was the time to 
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prepare a native clergy who would soon be able to take part in 
the duties of the ministry; consequently, in his own home he 
opened a seminary (1826). Father Fitton, one of the favored stu- 
dents, afterwards testified: 

The students were to him [Bishop Fenwick], to use his own 
expression, like another self. He lavished on them every 
care; his house was their home, his table their table, his time 
entirely at their disposal, and they lived with him as at their 
father’s house, receiving lessons in theology, and profiting 
by his experience ; and his proficiency in ecclesiastical science, 
and knowledge of the human heart were second to no man’s.*4 
Of his fitness for this unique phase of Bishop Fenwick’s work 

the Rev. Michael J. Scanlan says: “His talents and education were 
of a superior kind and he found no difficulty in teaching the entire 
curriculum.’’?? 

The enlargement of Holy Cross Cathedral incidentally provided 
in the basement suitable rooms for a Classical School for boys ; here 
the Seminarians taught.3* It is interesting to learn that on the 
hundredth anniversary of the dedication of Holy Cross Church 
(1908), Archbishop Williams spoke of the school of his boyhood 
days: “I went to the school which Bishop Fenwick opened in the 
Cathedral six years, and my teachers were those he was educating 
for the ministry. At the time of commencing the school there was 
only one priest in Boston, Father Byrne, ordained by Bishop 
Cheverus. The teachers were . . . Fitton, Wiley, Tynan, Dr. 
Flaherty, Michael Healey, Father Conway, the McDermotts, two 
Lynches, three Bradys.” From 1827 to 1830 Bishop Fenwick 
ordained the Reverends James Fitton, William Wiley, Mr. Smith, 
William Tyler, and Dr. O’Flaherty. The zeal of these priests pro- 
duced abundant good. Candidates applied for admission to the 
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Bishop’s Seminary, more than could be accommodated ; these the 
Bishop sent to Montreal or Rome, Paris or Baltimore.*® His 
interest followed these young men afar. A Montreal correspondent 
to the Jesuit said: “The Rt. Rev. Dr. Fenwick and the Rev. Mr. 
Tyler have been here for the last eight days. The Bishop has come 
to assist at the examination and the distribution of Premiums in 
the Montreal College. The Students he has sent up from Boston 
have distinguished themselves and borne away several premiums, 
young FitzPatrick particularly.” During 1820, Holy Orders was 
also conferred on the Rev. C. J. Connolly, nephew of the late 
Bishop Connolly of New York, on Rev. Messrs. John Corry and 
Peter Connoly; in 1832, on Rev. Messrs. McDermott and Mc- 
Namee. These were welcome additions to the little band of in- 
defatigable laborers in the New England States. 

That Bishop Fenwick considered the education of youth as an 
antidote for anti-Catholic activity, and as essential to the progress 
of a community, is further shown by the impetus he gave to educa- 
tional establishments in several of the then leading cities of the 
diocese. In three succeeding years beginning 1829, with his en- 
couragement, schools were opened: at Craigie’s Point, Charles- 
town, and likewise in Old Town, Maine; in 1830 at Hartford, 
Connecticut, besides a Classical School for boys, an elementary 
school; and at Salem, in 1831, a parish school, organized by the 
Rev. William Wiley. A novelty in the early educational movement 
in New England was the “Lowell Plan.” It originated in a school in 
the basement of St. Patrick’s Church, and extended to Chapel Hill, 
also in Lowell; the Lowell Plan carried on successfully from 1835 
to 1852,—or: “Catholic Schools for Catholic children with Catholic 
teachers, current expenses being defrayed by the city.” Needless 
to say, the “Lowell Plan” had the approval of Bishop Fenwick. 

This was the era of individual charity. It was the time Bishop 
Fenwick showed himself not only the preserver of faith and morals, 
the promoter of Christian education for youth, but likewise the 
protector of the poor and the weak. In 1831, according to Dr. 
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Thomas Dwight, the Bishop provided for three girls left destitute 
by the death of a widowed mother.** A charitable institution, how- 
ever, was becoming a necessity because of the increasing number 
of orphans due to the cholera epidemic, 1831-1832. Desirous of 
founding an asylum, Bishop Fenwick engaged Sisters of Charity 
from Emmitsburg, Maryland, and the oldest of Boston’s Charitable 
institutions opened its door in 1832. The first orphan was brought 
to St. Vincent’s by the Bishop himself. Conjointly, the Sisters 
established a Free School on Hamilton Street, erected on beautiful 
spacious grounds in a respectable locality contiguous to Holy 
Cross Cathedral. Announcing its opening, The Catholic Intel- 
ligencer said: 

The time is rapidly approaching when the liberal and 
enlightened members of the Protestant family throughout the 
New England States, will receive daily confirmation of the 
Truth, which for the last three years, we have endeavored, and, 
indeed, with considerable success, from Pulpit and Press, to 
imprint upon their minds; namely, that it has ever been the 
just and ennobling pride, as well as duty, of the Catholic 
Hierarchy . . . to impart to the children of the True Faith, a 
correct knowledge of all that is necessary to qualify them 
as intelligent, moral and trustworthy citizens, and that when 
ever they have been prevented from acting the part of pioneers 
in the vast empire of mind, by levelling the mountains which 
ignorance under the guidance of original sin had therein 
erected, their incompetency arose not from the want of a 
sense of duty, or of a generous and enterprising disposition, 
but from poverty, or the penal proscription to which Paganism, 
or misguided Protestantism had cruelly subjected them.** 
Thus far, in directing his efforts to the Christian education of 

the young, Bishop Fenwick had accomplished much: three schools 
in Boston, a Day School for boys and girls, a Classical School for 
boys, and the Free School; two in Charlestown: the Ursuline 
Academy for girls, and a School at Craigie’s Point; an Indian 
School at Old Town, Maine, still maintained; an Elementary 
School, with a Classical School for boys at Hartford; a school in 
Salem, and two in Lowell. Nor should the Sunday School at the 
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Cathedral be overlooked. There the Bishop himself taught Chris- 
tian Doctrine, not only to the numerous children attending it, 
but even to many parents who were ignorant of religion and its 
duties.*® 

In education the defensive activity of Bishop Fenwick was 
basically and most effectively accomplishing its end; it was pre- 
paring Catholics, young and old, to counteract in the days ahead 
New England’s commonly known hostility to Catholicism. 

One would miss part of the greatness of Bishop Fenwick if 
one for a moment lost sight of the fact that his was not merely 
the task to administer a diocese, but rather to create one. Stead- 
fastly he set himself to the undertaking to become “the Organizer 
of the Church in New England.” Shortly after his arrival, he 
entered in his Memoranda of the Diocese of Boston: “At present 
there are in all the diocese but eight churches . . . The Cathedral 
in Boston. . . A small edifice intended for a church in South 
Boston . . . A small brick church in Claremont, N. H... . one 
at Salem. .. A neat and handsome frame church at Damariscotta, 
in the State of Maine. . . A small frame church at Whitefield, 
Maine. . . The church at Oldtown, Maine. . . The church at Passa- 
maquoddy, Maine.”*° This situation demanded constructive and 
executive genius. Bishop Fenwick’s past experience as adminis- 
trator and vicar general proved him equal to the special work 
before him, and he met it with a devotion unparalleled and incon- 
ceivable. He knew his people, enlightened and strengthened by 
the teachings of the Gospel, would become as a bulwark in the 
defensive action soon to be exercised against the onslaughts of 
anti-Catholicism. In this form of expansion, it should be noted 
that Bishop Fenwick was building up the greatest defense to the 
“anti” spirit of the times, for not he alone but all his people would 
be able in multiple ways to present defensive measures to the un- 
happy conditions that marked the 30’s and 40's of the nineteenth 
century in New England’s history. 

Scarcely had the Bishop determined on the enlargement of 
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Holy Cross Cathedral, when St. Patrick’s, Lowell, and St. Mary’s, 
Charlestown, were founded. On the occasion of the dedication 
of St. Mary’s was celebrated the first Solemn High Mass in the 
diocese, with the Bishop’s former students, Fathers Tyler, Fitton, 
and Wiley, officiating.44 Throughout Eastern Massachusetts, 
where the population was increasing, the growth of the Church 
was remarkable; the additions were St. Mary’s, Pond (Endicott) 
Street ; St. Patrick’s, Northampton Street, the oldest used church 
in the diocese today; Holy Trinity Church; St. John the Bap- 
tist on Moon Street; Sts. Peter and Paul, Broadway, South Bos- 
ton; St. Nicholas, East Boston; and St. Augustine’s (enlarged 
chapel), South Boston. 

With much to encourage him in Boston and its vicinity, Bishop 
Fenwick began, in 1826, a visitation of his extensive diocese which 
continued till 1829. The starting point outside Massachusetts was 
Claremont, New Hampshire, where his convert and brother in 
the Society of Jesus was pastor and teacher in a successful Acad- 
emy; there the Bishop celebrated Mass before a very curious 
gathering, and administered Confirmation to twenty-one. His 
first Confirmation class, in Boston, numbered ninety-nine. The 
Bishop at Claremont entered on the organization of the Church; 
by erecting stations and assigning priests to visit them periodically 
he gradually covered the ground, till finally all New England 
was well cared for spiritually. He commissioned Father Barber 
to visit Dover, New Hampshire, also, Bangor, Eastport, and the 
two Indian towns in Maine. In 1827, Bishop Fenwick sailed for 
Portland, thence proceeded to Eastport, and later to Pleasant 
Point where he preached for Protestants as well as for his 
Indians, and visited the sick. At Eastport, he selected a site for 
a church, and went on to Belfast in search of Catholics; he finally 
met them at Mr. McGann’s through the celebrated Irish woman 
who was at first somewhat perturbed by the persistent inquiries 


“For the Ritual of the Church—liturgical services, in general—Bishop 
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which comprised the whole service of the Church. 
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of the gentleman who accosted her.*? Advancing through Bangor 
to Indian Old Town, he heard confessions there, and confirmed ; 
he continued his journey to Newcastle, Whitefield, Gardiner, and 
Portland, at which place he recommended the purchase of land 
for a church. Turning homeward, at Saco he celebrated the 
first Mass ever offered in that town at Dr. Henry Greene’s, a 
convert, who with three others were confirmed. The apostolic 
mission to Maine was consoling and encouraging for the Bishop. 
At Dover, New Hampshire, he continued his zealous work, urging 
the Catholics there, as he had urged at Portland, to secure land 
for a church. The faithful in Vermont were ministered from 
Plattsburg. 

Then Bishop Fenwick turned his course southward. In 1827, 
Fort Adams and Newport were dutifully attended by Father Bryne, 
and Windsor Locks, Connecticut, was visited by the Very Rev. 
Dr. John Power of New York. The Catholics of New Haven 
also had their Mass, so when the Bishop received the Rev. Robert 
D. Woodley into the diocese, in 1828, he appointed him to the 
two promising towns of Providence and Pawtucket, and directed 
him to visit Taunton, Fall River, and Newport. A site for a church 
at Providence was donated, the purchase of land for a church 
at Newport was encouraged, and the gift of a handsome site 
in Hartford made it possible to move there the newly bought 
Episcopal church. Within one year, churches were secured, by 
the far-sightedness of Bishop Fenwick, in Portland, Providence, 
and Hartford. 

Thus, instructing, administering the Sacraments, exercising 
charity, Bishop Fenwick had entered on such an apostolic work 
as was bound to strengthen his flock, about 14,000 by the end 
of 1828, for the dangers they were eventually to meet. The 
number of churches supplemented by public halls and other 
buildings had doubled in three years. The rapid succession with 
which churches rose is proof of the unbounded devotion of the 
Bishop, of the faith and piety of the increasing Catholics, and of 


“The humor of the Bishop is manifested in the full account he entered in 
his Memoirs of the conversation with the woman, the pertness of the stranger, 
etc. Cf. Shea, Op. cit., III, 146-150. 
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the progress at the end of the third decade that religion was 
making in New England. 


EXECUTIONS OF DECREES OF BALTIMORE COUNCILS 


It is now well known how constantly, even militantly, Bishop 
England strove from 1821 to 1828 for the convocation of a 
Council or National Synod of the American Hierarchy.** Bishop 
Fenwick, too, had long been anxious that all the American Bishops 
should meet in Provincial Council, not for identical reasons, how- 
ever. Death overtook Archbishop Maréchal before his intention 
became a reality. Archbishop Whitfield approved the project 
prepared by his predecessor, and called the Bishops to Baltimore 
in October, 1829. Bishop Fenwick had struggled so long, prac- 
tically alone, with no aid, save his own energies and the very limited 
resources of his poor, sparsely populated diocese, that he wel- 
comed the convocation, hoping that the combined efforts of all 
might unite in building up the separated dioceses of each Bishop. 
So firmly did Bishop Fenwick believe in the benefits that would 
accrue from National Councils, namely, the creating of uniform 
legislation, and the dealing with questions concerning the spread 
of the Faith, the discipline of Christian morals, the correction 
of abuses, and the solution of controverted points of discipline— 
the very problems which, according to the canon law of the 
Church, may be discussed and solved in National Councils or 
Provincial Assemblies,*® that he attended each and all of the 
Councils from 1829 to 1846. The United States Catholic Miscel- 
lany, organ of the Charleston diocese under Bishop England, 
happily says in announcing the first Provincial Council : 


Bishop Fenwick was the first who arrived and preached at 
the formal opening of the Council. . . Bishop Fenwick of 
Boston is well and favorably known in the principal Atlantic 
cities of the Union, in most of which he has profitably labored 
.. . his zeal and piety are as conspicuous as his figure. . . The 


“Guilday, Peter. The Life and Times of John England, II, 71. 

“Clarke, R. H. Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Church in 
the United States, I, 403, 404. 

“Guilday, Peter. History of the Councils of Baltimore, 5. 
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success which has attended his efforts in New England ap- 
pears to have given him elasticity. 
Bishop Fenwick was elected Promoter.*® 


The prominence of the Bishop of Boston undoubtedly bespoke 
the confidence which his brothers in the episcopacy had in him; 
he was Promoter at the first four Councils, Preacher at the 
opening of the first and at the fifth, and Celebrant of the Mass 
of Requiem for the deceased Prelates in 1837. He “carried” a 
very important proposal in 1840, namely, that “only those priests 
who were citizens of the United States should be proposed for 
the episcopate here.”** Many phases of his defensive action to 
anti-Catholicism, it may safely be said, were first conceived at 
the Councils. At these assemblies, he learned much, while he 
generously contributed his experiences. Ever loyal to his office, 
returning to his diocese he put into execution the decisions reached 
through the wisdom, “‘apostolic zeal and devotion to the See of 
Peter” of the body of learned Bishops at Baltimore. Their in- 
spiration encouraged and strengthened him in the eventful years 
of his administration of the Boston diocese. Now and again one 
notes in application or execution in New England such disciplinary 
measures and conciliar recommendations as affected conditions 
peculiar to those years; for instance, Trusteeism was suppressed 
in its initial stage in Portland and in Providence, and when a few 
malcontents of St. Mary’s, Boston, labored to spread discontent 
and to unite in a spirit of resistance to the Bishop, terminating 
their disorder in turbulent commotion, Bishop Fenwick at once 
placed the church under interdict ;#% so, too, was “restraint of 
indiscreet action” checked (also advised in one of the Councils), 
when the Bishop pointed out to his people, after the destruction 
of the Ursuline Convent, “that all ideas of retaliating the wrong 
done them were totally at variance with their duty as Catholic 
Christians ;”"#° yet, on another occasion, when the churches of 
Boston and the Convent in Roxbury were threatened, the Bishop 


“The Jesuit, I, 61. 
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authorized Catholics to prepare to defend them as there seemed 
no disposition to protect them ;5° in this, too, he was acting in 
accordance with the spirit of the Councils. Severity was by no 
means the distinctive mark of conciliar legislation; it was en- 
couragement and help that each Bishop brought back to his 
diocese. Thus do we observe Bishop Fenwick countenancing the 
erection and support of churches and chapels, giving his attention 
to Catechism classes, Christian education, the suppression of anti- 
Catholic school books in Worcester, to the formation of a Cath- 
lic Tract Society for the dissemination of books and pamphlets on 
Catholic doctrine and the history of the Church; urging Catholics 
to meet on Sundays in the absence of priests for prayer and cate- 
chetical training; providing suitable Church music and Roman 
Ritual, all of which were considered and advocated by one or 
other of the Councils of Baltimore. The clergy as well as the 
laity were objects of the zeal and devotedness of their Bishops; 
hence, a Synod and a Retreat for Priests reflected the wisdom 
and piety of Bishop Fenwick toward this special portion of his 
flock. Were the conciliar results further summarized and applied, 
Bishop Fenwick’s loyalty and activity would also be observed in 
the counteracting of anti-Catholic groups; the founding of Holy 
Cross College for the education of future candidates for the 
priesthood; the encouragement and support extended religious 
communities, of which the Ursulines and Sisters of Charity were 
the particularly happy recipients; the publication and distribution 
of Catholic books on doctrines among which appeared Thoughts 
on the Rule of Faith, Proofs of the True Church, Familiar In- 
structions for Young People, Invincible Reasons which should ever 
attach a Roman Catholic to his religion, and engage all Protestants 
to embrace the same, and a Pocket Edition of the New Testament. 

From the foregoing can be seen how judiciously and well those 
early spiritual leaders legislated in synodal asemblies for the 
preservation of the Faith, and for bringing the discipline of our 
infant Church in this country into harmony with that of the uni- 
versal Church, and how faithfully Bishop Fenwick executed the 
enactments of the Councils in the diocese of Boston. 


“Tbid., 483. 
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EsTABLISHMENT OF A CATHOLIC PRESS 


The recommendation of the 1837 Pastoral of the American 
Hierarchy of a Catholic press was not for Bishop Fenwick; no 
one perhaps felt more profoundly the power of the press, or had 
more seriously considered its need. In 1829, through his ingenuity, 
the Catholic Press of Hartford and the Jesuit, or Catholic Sentinel, 
of Boston appeared, and, in the following year, the E-rpostulator, 
and Young Catholic’s Guide. The Catholic journal in its early 
days was a powerful agency for the defense of Catholicism by its 
vigorous appeal to reason and dogmatic principles. One of its 
claims, even in its infancy, was to promote the harmony of 
society, by removing from the path of non-Catholics groundless 
prejudices which had grown up into social barriers, “due chiefly 
to the circulation of misrepresentations and calumnies of the 
enemies of Catholicism.” Bishop Fenwick knew its value, knew 
it could supply Catholic teaching in its proper light, and at the 
same time be a strong defense for the Church and Clergy against 
the slanders and perversions of pulpit and press throughout New 
England. For these reasons he established the Catholic Press 
(July 1829) and The Jesuit or Catholic Sentinel (September 
1829). Before these were issued, only one paper enjoyed episcopal 
approbation, the United States Catholic Miscellany, published in 
1822 by Bishop England, “the Light of the Hierarchy.” Through 
it, the Charleston prelate aimed chiefly to present the doctrines and 
practices of the Catholic Church in all their truth and beauty ; he 
had, however, another object in view: “His definite task was 
to make the Church feared, not politically, but intellectually. His 
duty was to bear down upon those whose success (and living) in 
the pulpit and in the press depended upon intemperate attacks on 
Catholic doctrines and worship, with the weapon of truth.” 
Bishop Fenwick’s purpose was much the same. The execution 
of his intentions, the success he achieved, will be revealed in the 
limited account given in the following pages; then will be seen 
the ultimate triumph that crowned his persistent and laborious 
undertaking. 


“Guilday, Peter. “The Sesquicentennial of the American Hierarchy,” 
America, LI, 22. 
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Toward the close of the third decade of the nineteenth century, 
a storm of persecution against Catholics was gathering ; their souls 
were racked by fear and prejudice and adversity. Then “Bishop 
Fenwick,” says Dr. Foik, “with the keen eye of wisdom and a 
heart overflowing with zeal, poured out the oil of truth by es- 
tablishing this journal [Catholic Press] inspired through his 
thoughtful love.”5? Opposition immediately confronted him. The 
Connecticut Observer commented unfavorably on the appearance 
of the paper; but, undaunted and with an intrepedity peculiar to 
him, Bishop Fenwick took up the gauntlet thrown into the arena, 
and replied to the contentious article thus: 

The Catholic Press had not yet issued its first number when 
the article “Romanism in Connecticut” was read in the 
Connecticut Observer of this day (July 10, 1829). The editors 
take this opportunity to thank the gentleman conducting that 
paper for the notice he has been pleased to take of the arrival 
of their Press, and at the same time beg leave to answer the 
question subjoined, viz: “How will it read in history that, 
in 1829, Hartford in the State of Connecticut, was made the 
center of a Roman Catholic Mission?” The editors of the Press 
assure him that it will read exceedingly well. They have it 
likewise in their power to state that the Propaganda de Fide 
at Rome are in no manner concerned in their Press that the 
same was purchased with American money and will be under 
the control of American talent.5% 


Through the Catholic Press the Bishop so won the more liberal- 
minded people by his conciliatory attitude toward them that he 
could write in his diary: “The spirit of inquiry increases, people 
enter warmly into the subject of religion. They come to the 
printing office [of the Catholic Press| every night to confer with 
the Bishop.’®* This must have cheered and enheartened Bishop 
Fenwick, and all the more so when he reflected that in this section 
of the country where little had been thought of Catholicism from 
1790 to 1818, the result of his attempt to enlighten and win the 
respect of those outside the fold was in so short a time rewarded. 
The first pastor in Hartford became editor of the paper. It 

®Foik, Paul J. Pioneer Catholic Journalism, 94. 
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continued its apostolic mission until 1832, forming upwards of 
four volumes, refuting when necessary the false charges of adver- 
saries of the Catholic Church, but always presenting its readers 
with adequate information on Catholic questions. In 1833 it was 
enlarged. Many patrons, expecting its removal from Hartford, 
withdrew their subscription for the paper, and the Catholic Press, 
the first periodical to spread the light of Faith in many New Eng- 
land homes, was forced to discontinue. It found a new home in 
the West. 

When, on September 5, 1829, the Jesuit, or Catholic Sentinel, 
made its appearance, the spirit of hostility again showed itself 
in non-Catholic circles, this time in and around Boston. But it 
did not matter. No apology was necessary for the paper, none 
was given. Rather, a positive announcement marked the first 
number: it was “to explain, diffuse and defend the Principles of 
the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church.” The Bishop, 
first editor, while recognizing that the times were somewhat chang- 
ing for the better, was fully aware that gross misrepresentations 
were being heaped upon the Church, and that “oppressive inde- 
corous calumnies of virulence and abuse’’®> from which the 
Church suffered were not unknown. Consequently, in publishing 
this periodical, Bishop Fenwick did not hesitate to say: “We 
seek not battle, yet shall never shrink from it when forced upon 
us. .. Should the enemy assail us in our camp, or on our march, 
we shall invariably observe an honorable mode of warfare.”°® 
The Rev. Dr. O’Flaherty soon appeared in the editorial columns ; 
in 1831 he had almost the entire charge of the paper. Its articles 
in the beginning were theological, philosophical, and controversial 
in tone, apparently intended “not simply to correct false impressions 
concerning the Church in the minds of those outside the Church 
but to win many to the true fold.’”®* It was not long, however, 
before the Jesuit and the Episcopal Watchman openly clashed. 
The Jesuit took exception to one of the Watchman’s articles, 
“Catholic Superstition,” and on this occasion, and frequently dur- 


The Jesuit, I, 1. 
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ing the stormy years following, it battled hard against the calum- 
nies of its very active opponents. From time to time thereafter, 
attacks were so vigorous, controversies so stinging, and some of 
the “Catholic Lectures” so arousing that they not only wounded 
the feelings of some “Church Paper” editors but made impressions 
on Catholics themselves not easily to be effaced. The United 
States Catholic Intelligencer succeeded the Jesuit in October 1831. 
“The articles in these [papers],” wrote the Very Rev. William 
Byrne in The Roman Catholic Church in Boston, “were chiefly 
controversial, and their tone polemic rather than apologetic. They 
were dictated by sincere conviction and zeal rather than by policy 
or expediency; and while they may have made some converts 
and enlightened not a few, they must have been distasteful, not 
to say irritating, to many.”®§ In partial justification it should 
be remembered that a bitter feeling against long oppressed 
Catholics prevailed, inflamed not only by those who assailed Cath- 
olic doctrine and practice by arguments skilfully using Scripture, 
the Fathers and Church History, and observing the decorum pe- 
culiar to theological discussion, but by “men who wielded only 
the arms of misrepresentation, calumny and abuse, who wantonly 
put forward the grossest frauds and forgeries.”®® Naturally, the 
Catholic paper was defendant for the injured party, and severity 
was demanded as a check to the slanderous abuse too frequently 
heaped on the Catholic cause. The Jesuit admitted that its language 
in some instances had been severe, but stated at the same time 
that in every case it was provoked. The editors of papers like 
the Watchman, the Recorder, and the New England Christian 
Herald had invariably been the aggressors, and the Jesuit “never 
acted otherwise than on the defensive ;’’® hence, its policy was 
not to shrink from the battle forced upon it, not to betray the 
cause it had espoused. 

Nearing the completion of its second year, the editor, justify- 
ing the honor of his paper, said: “Every obstacle that the ministers 
of error could have thrown in the way of Truth, every marked 
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opposition that the allied powers of a mock-reformation could 
have made to the diffusion of our ancient, our Apostolic Doctrine 
among the good people of New England, since the first appearance 
of the Jesuit, down to the commencement of the Catholic lectures 
in Boston, had been unsparingly brought into the field against 
us and our holy Religion.’ These negative features fall far 
too short of what the Jesuit was and represented. Its positive, 
constructive work, that for which it was primarily established, 
constitutes its permanent and most glorious achievement. Its 
object, to expose and diffuse a knowledge of the doctrines of 
the Church, was uniformly and judiciously carried out. Relatively 
minor ideas, like scattered announcements of the activities of the 
Bishop, of matters pertaining to education, of notable conversions, 
and so on, made up what may be conveniently termed the Cath- 
olic “news” of the diocese; of greater import were its theological 
discourses on “Worship in General” and “Free Will,” its phil- 
osophical treatises on “Truth” and the “Spirituality of the Soul,” 
and the continued doctrinal articles on “The True Church” under 
which subject were expositions on Holy Scripture, Tradition, Es- 
sential conditions of the Church, the Sacraments, Justification, 
Merit of Good Works, the Divine Attributes, Predestination, etc. ; 
to these may be added “The Encyclical Letter of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius VIII,” and “Lectures on the Subject of the Prophecies 
Relating to the Christian Church.” The foregoing give the reader 
an idea of the scope or comprehensiveness of the Jesuit. 

The plan in publishing such a paper met with success. The 
honest prejudices of the people were disarmed, and in a majority 
of cases conversions to the Catholic Church resulted ; new churches 
sprang up, and Catholics won their way “into merited confidence 
and public respect.” When the Jesuit, about to merge with the 
United States Catholic Intelligencer, 1830, paused to review its 
two years’ defensive action to anti-Catholicism and its duties to 
society, it was confident that to society it had fearlessly exposed 
the Truth, with mildness when possible, with fortitude when 
necessary; it had, moreover, “watched and fought and followed 
up the dire insidious foe to his entrenchments.’ 
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As might be expected, various changes came with the growth of 
the paper in succeeding years.®* Unfortunately, it was internal 
discord that obliged Bishop Fenwick to withdraw his sanction of 
this periodical. The paper had been published under the auspices 
of the Bishop, but its managers were “The Roman Catholic Auxili- 
ary Society.” In a letter to the “members of the government of 
the Auxiliary Society” Bishop Fenwick said: 

The strife which has of late arisen among the friends of 
the Jesuit, and which I am sorry to hear manifested itself to 
a very diversifying extent in the debate of last night is of such 
weight with me that I cannot hestitate a moment to throw 
myself in between the contending parties and insist upon 
peace. 

The Jesuit newspaper was originally instituted to promote 
the Catholic cause, so dear to us all, among a people not 
acquainted with its true principles, and to diffuse among 
them a correct knowledge thereof. But it... is now becoming 
an apple of discord and disunion among brethren of the 
same family. . . I beg you, therefore, Gentlemen, to consider 
the first number of the fifth volume as the last which shall 
be issued with my sanction as a religious paper.™ 

And so the periodical ceased publication. 

In March, 1830, the Expostulator, or Young Catholic’s Guide, 
was published in Boston for the younger members of the diocese. 
Dogma, or Catholic belief, and morality were treated in its columns 
in a manner suitable to the minds of its readers; edifying narra- 
tives and examples of piety, with sufficient miscellaneous material, 
contributed to the attractiveness of the paper. 

In reflecting on the influence for good wielded by the Jesuit, 
the Intelligencer, and the Expostulator, as well as the Catholic 
Press, the conclusion must be reached that the publications of 
Bishop Fenwick rank among the imperishable monuments of the 
energy and power of his mind. 


CONTROVERSY WITH Doctor BEECHER 
The Catholic Lectures referred to above were pivotal in the 


history of the controversial character of the Jesuit. Rev. Dr. 
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Beecher, one of the most influential ministers of the Congrega- 
tional Church, had delivered a series of talks in the Park Street 
Meeting House in the Winter of 1830, in which he assailed and 
misrepresented the teaching of the Catholic Church, questioned 
the allegiance of Catholics to our free government, impeached 
“their political hostility,” and asserted that he could never look 
upon a Catholic in the light of a fellow-citizen, that “such was 
the power of the Pope and the Priests over the conscience of a 
Catholic as to induce him easily to break through any oath that 
interest or any other consideration may have induced him to 
take.”®5 These utterances in a sermon inaptly termed “The In- 
compatibility of the Roman Catholic Religion with our Republi- 
can Institutions” impelled the Jesuit to ask for a faithful copy of 
Dr. Beecher’s anti-Catholic Lectures. The object of his tirades 
could not be doubted: a deliberate diverting of the attention of 
the Boston mind to abuse of the Catholic religion, in order there- 
by to “accelerate the Calvinistic tyranny of the Church and State 
Party.” Maury, commenting on the eminent divine, does not 
hestitate to say there were “too many Catholics in and around 
Boston to suit his [Beecher’s] tastes.”®* Should the request made 
by the Jesuit be denied, and the “throwing dust in the people’s 
eyes and working upon the worst passions of the human heart” 
continue, the Jesuit declared that a series of Catholic lectures 
would be given as a duty on the part of Christians and citizens. 
By this time Bishop Fenwick had learned, in these hostile attacks, 
to abandon the defensive and carry the war into the enemy’s 
camp. When nothing came of the request, early in January 1831, 
the lectures were announced. They were to be in the Cathedral 
every Sunday evening “until every foot of ground is travelled 
over, which the Doctor thought proper to measure out.” Mem- 
bers of other denominations were notified of them in every 
issue of the Jesuit while the course ran, and assurance was given 
that every accommodation would be afforded them by the pew- 
holders of Holy Cross Cathedral. At the beginning of the series, 
the Sunday Evening Advertiser reported : 
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At 6:25 the crowd was so great that we could not approach 
nearer than three or four rods from either door . . . the whole 
area... had the appearance of a sea of heads, so dense that 
the movement of one or two persons on the steps of the church 
seemed to set the whole mass in motion . . . hundreds must 
have been standing several inches deep in light snow... 
there was no period during the evening when people were not 
coming up the steps and endeavoring to get a peep at the 
interior. . . Probably five times as many persons were sent 
away as were able to get into the church—which will contain 
several thousands.*® 


In the audience were many non-Catholics attracted by the 
rather novel circumstance, as the Boston Courier framed it, of 
“one clergyman proposing to animadvert upon and reply to the 
animadversions of another.” 

That the Rev. Dr. Beecher was out of his sphere, and lacking 
the sympathetic support of the press, was made clear by the 
Boston Statesman and the Republican Magazine. The former 
denounced “political priestcraft” thus: 


Those furious fanatics who carry their politics into the 
pulpit, and defile the house of God by preaching their ultra- 
political heresies instead of the gospel of the Redeemer, whose 
Kingdom is not of this world, are the greatest enemies of the 
Christian religion, and have been productive of more injury 
to the cause of truth than any class of men. Indeed they are 
the very persons whom our Saviour justly describes as 
“wolves in sheep’s clothing,” for with the fierceness and cruelty 
of wolves, who never make an attack where they can be faced— 
they unite the cowardice of these vile animals, taking advan- 
tage of their position, where they cannot be answered, to 
broach their dangerous designs against the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, and spit their political venom upon its friends 
and supporters. . . We were formerly in New England cursed 
with a goodly number of these political parsons—these 
“wolves in sheep’s clothing,” who were accustomed to preach 
in their pulpits, the most abominable falsehoods and abuse 
against the illustrious Jefferson, and the Republican party, 
and who did all in their power during the late war, to kindle 
up a civil war, and who moreover impious[ly] exulted in 
the house of God, on account of their calamities of the West. 
. . When the passions of the hour cooled, those fanatics were 
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despised by all the reflecting and honest men of their own 
party as well as among their opponents. . . The same fate 
awaits any political priest who may imitate their infamous 
example.® 


The Republican Magazine, designating “political priests” as 
scourges of mankind whose object was to plunder and oppress 
the people, said: 


How strange it is that in this enlightened age and in this 
free country, religious bigots can be found of such narrow 
hearts and such narrow minds, as to wish to revive restric- 
tions upon the freedom of conscience, which even the “Church 
and State Party” of Great Britain, have been compelled by 
force of public opinion to abandon! What a ridiculous po- 
litical heresy is the idea that any religious sect is incompatible 
with the Republican institutions of this country! . . . the 
only preachers who act in a manner incompatible with our 
Republican institutions, are those political priests, the “wolves 
in sheep’s clothing’—who would infringe their right: such 
men are the enemies of true religion and true liberty, and 
their fierce spirit is as wicked and uncharitable and persecuting 
as that of the political priests who whipped, branded, banished, 
and executed the Quakers, and drove the celebrated Baptist 
apostle, Roger Williams, to seek among the savages, the en- 
joyment of the rights of conscience, which was denied him 
by the standing order among his fellow Christians of his day. 
The most horrible scourges of mankind are political priests, 
and whatever be the doctrines they profess in every age and 
in every country, their objects are the same, to get money 
and power, to plunder and oppress the people.™ 


Bishop Fenwick was prepared and perfectly willing to make 
Dr. Beecher understand that he was not only “ill-informed and 
ill-informing, but was out of touch with the past.” The Bishop 
opened the series with a brief sketch of the nature and character 
of the Church as an introduction to an intended discussion to 
repel the assault recently made upon it, wantonly, by a minister 
of the gospel in the city of Boston. It would narrow the limits 
of the controversy exceedingly, the Bishop affirmed, if it could 
be determined “whether Jesus Christ had left in his Church, or 
in that great Christian Society which he had established, an au- 
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thority to which all should submit, an infallible tribunal which 
should be the faithful guardian and interpreter of his laws, or not.” 
This would be ascertained by a better knowledge of the attributes 
of the Church. Dr. Beecher also had represented Catholics as 
hostile to free inquiry, and their religion a servile sytem that 
dreaded investigation. The Bishop assured him that nothing was 
more desired than that all would investigate the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. 

The Vicar General, Very Rev. Dr. O’Flaherty, alternated with 
the Bishop. In his first address Dr. O'Flaherty stated that the 
Bishop and he duly 

appreciated the honest errors of the human mind, and wished 

to make every reasonable allowance for the prejudice of 

education,—but that while they did so, they felt themselves 
solemnly bound by duty to the audience, to themselves, their 
religion and their God, to vindicate Roman Catholics and their 
venerable Church from the falsehoods and rank aspersions that 
have, of late, been wantonly and wickedly flung against them 
by a Calvinistic minister of this city; that said minister had 
filled his quiver in the armory of English Protestant prejudice, 
but, destitute of the vigor and dexterity of a faithful archer, 
had not only exhausted his quiver, but, in every instance, dis- 
gracefully missed his mark; that his attack displayed neither 
liberality, nor honesty; that he should have confronted 

Roman Catholics with their real doctrines, drawn from truly 

Catholic books, and not from works that are confessedly 

Protestant, and then, if possible, to have confounded the 

Roman Catholics.” 


It was to Dr. Beecher, therefore, and the other Calvinistic min- 
isters, but by no means to the well-disposed members of their 
respective congregations, that the present lectures were to be ex- 
clusively dedicated. Taking for his text: “And I say unto thee, 
that thou art Peter... [Matt. XVI: 18],” Dr. O’Flaherty defined 
the Church, referred to the disturbance caused by Luther and 
Calvin, and explained clearly the “marks” whereby one could 
know the Church of Christ. The Sunday Evening Advertiser 
gave an “ample sketch” of the lecture, prefacing it by: “We pre- 
sume that no one will think it occupies too much space, when it 
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is considered how many persons listened to it, with intense in- 
terest, and what still greater numbers were disappointed in their 
attempts to hear. The subject, too, is one, which, from cir- 
cumstances well known to our readers, assumes a temporary im- 
portance, that may well deserve a place in any journal which 
professes to give a history of the leading occurrences of the 
day.”"1 The Catholic Lectures had awakened the community to 
an active interest hitherto unknown. Those who were sincere had 
a long-desired opportunity to remove doubts that had harassed 
their minds and disturbed their peace. 

In the Bishop’s second lecture he repeated the syllogism used 
by Dr. O’Flaherty the preceding week: that the Church of Christ 
to be known, ought to possess the four following marks : She should 
be One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic; that the Roman Catholic 
Church did possess all these marks; and, therefore, the Roman 
Catholic Church was the true Church of Christ. In the course of 
a clear and scholarly exposition of the “Infallibility of the Church,” 
the Bishop disclosed the absurdity of private judgment and asked: 
“What would have been the lot of mankind, but for the assistance 
of the Church and her authority in settling doubts and terminating 
disputes ?” 

The series continued with full explanations of the Catholic 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, Papal Supremacy, Penance, and 
Indulgences. Concerning St. Peter, having been at Rome, the 
Bishop read from the Columbian Centinel Dr. Beecher’s observa- 
tions: “So far from Peter having been the first Roman Catholic 
Pope,” said Mr. Beecher, “there was no supreme Christian Pontiff 
till more than 600 years after the Christian era. . . previous to 
that time those Bishops who claimed pre-eminent authority and 
privileges were not respected as such by others, nor by the Chris- 
tian Church.” This the Bishop was reported as having refuted 
thus: 


Whether the charge of malice, or of consummate ignorance 
of all Ecclesiastical history will better apply to him [Dr. B.] 
in the present instance—he would leave to the good judgment 
of the audience: that one thing was certain, he had taken it 
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upon himself to deny facts, which were universally acknowl- 
edged throughout the Christian world for more that 1300 
years without any, the least contradiction,—facts which had 
been attested by the most learned and by the best men of 
antiquity, by those same men who had testified to and handed 
down to him the scriptures themselves ; and whose testimony, 
in this respect, he would certainly not dare to contradict; 
facts which had been attested by all the Kings and Emperors 
who had lived within the period alluded to, and who certainly 
ought to be supposed to have taken all necessary pains to 
inquire into and ascertain what so immediately concerned 
themselves, and the states which they governed ;—facts which 
had been attested by some of the earliest and best informed 
pagan writers, men whose testimony in relation to things of 
this nature could not certainly be questioned ;—facts, which 
had been avowed and admitted by the heads of the reforma- 
tion itself, which had been acknowledged by leaders of the 
Calvinists in France and Holland, and which all the most 
learned and respectable among Protestants of every denomina- 
tion of Christians had ever pronounced incontestable.” 





It was chiefly against those obscure individuals mentioned by the 
Calvinistic Doctor as authoritative that the above refutation was 
made by the Bishop. Incidentally, Bishop Fenwick chided Dr. 
Beecher for spreading in the vicinity Blanco White’s book, the 
falsity of which, together with Difficulties of Romanism, had al- 
ready been demonstrated. 

Regarding St. Peter having been at Rome, the Bishop quoted 
the evidence of Papias (second century), of Eusebius, of St. 
Clement of Alexandria, of St. Dionysius of Corinth, of St. Irenaeus, 
of Origen, Tertullian, and Caius the Roman Priest (third cen- 
tury), of St. Cyprian, and others. He quoted Protestant authors, 
also, who had not the least doubt of it: Baron De Starck, Grotius, 
Leibnitz, Puffendorf, Basnage, Pearson, Patricius Junius, and 
Hammond. He also read an extract from the memorial which 
the Calvinists of France had presented in 1775 for the purpose 
of obtaining civil rights.” 

As to the Supremacy of the Pope, the lecturer brought a host of 
ancient Fathers and Councils to prove that the Popes had always, 
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even from the earliest days of Christianity, been considered su- 
preme and in the light of the successors of St. Peter throughout 
the Christian world, and had ever been respected and obeyed as 
such. In corroboration of this fact, he adduced also a number of 
Protestant authorities who admitted it; among them, John Calvin 
and Martin Luther, King James, Thorndyke, Grotius, Leibnitz, 
Melancthon, and others. Concluding, the Bishop said the asser- 
tions would never have been made had the opponent looked into 
the original works of the writers of the first 600 years of the 
Christian era, . . . instead of having slavishly pinned himself 
down to the sleeve of a few flimsy modern writers, and taken 
their ignorant assertions for undoubted facts. 

Reporting on the Catholic doctrine of Penances and Indulgences 
the Boston Courier gave the following: 


Respecting the accountability of Catholics in this country 
to the Pope of Rome, he [Dr. B.] said that the Pope had 
always held his power by means of a perverted conscience 
and the obligation of confession; the Catholic is obliged to 
confess to his priest, or Bishop, and receives from him, who 
is a minion, an agent of the Pope of Rome, such sort and 
amount of lenity, or judgment as is decreed by the Church. 
The Catholic is in subserviency to the Bishop and the Bishop 
to the Pope, and in so far as this subserviency to the Pope is 
denied so far is the infallibility of the Church doubted, and 
so far the doubter is not a Catholic. The preacher explained 
that the Catholics pay tribute to the Pope of Rome in different 
ways: they confess their sins and transgressions; their most 
secret actions are known to the Priests, and their consciences 
thus held in bondage—in bondage by the Pope of Rome; 
the church punishes, or pardons as it pleases, and for all 
transgressions the Catholic is responsible in some way to the 
Church, he atones by good works, by money, or by penance.” 





After a clear exposition of Penance and Indulgences, Dr. O’Flah- 
erty, read from the Courier a portion of the report of Dr. Beecher’s 
Lectures, and made comments as he proceeded by way of paren- 
theses, one of which was: 


Doctor Beecher took occasion to refer to the dangerous 
task he had assumed to himself of examining thus publicly 
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the Catholic religion and to the ease with which the Catholic 
community can be excited even to a dangerous pitch. He in- 
ferred from the stillness and the absence of this excitement 
at the present moment the vast power of the priests over 
their people, and spoke of it not as a proof of that power 
but a proof that they duly appreciate his motives, and are 
aware of the responsibility they have assumed in becoming 
members of a free republic, and their accountability under 
our free government. 


In his lecture on Penance, Dr. O’Flaherty compared the public 
security and spiritual consolation of the Catholics with those of 
the Calvinists. The latter were forever quoting the Bible, without 
having the sense, or the grace of God to understand it, or to 
comply with its heavenly precepts, “nauseating the good taste of 
the public,” said the speaker, “insulting their common sense, and 
violating every principle of politeness by the bare-faced intrusion 
of their spurious Bibles and calumniating tracts, moral fire- 
brands, better calculated to consume social happiness than to 
strengthen and preserve it.” “Catholics had the Bible as well as 
Calvinists,” he assured his audience, “and understood its morality 
better. It was wanting to the salutory curb of Confession that 
so many of the Calvinists could evade the law relative to fraud- 
ulent bankruptcy, and afterwards become elders and deacons 
of churches, and preachers, and props and pillars of tract and 
missionary Fund societies chousing the honest tradesman out of 
his hard earnings, and reducing him to want and ruin,” etc.* 

In the art and practice of disputation, Dr. O’Flaherty differed 
from Bishop Fenwick. As the series progressed, the ardor and 
vehemence of Dr. O’Flaherty’s polemics increased. The editor 
of the United States Catholic Miscellany made a censorious com- 
ment on one of his lectures which brought a justifiable defense 
from the Doctor. That he was piqued, his letter [Appendix I] 
clearly shows. 

In March, 1831, Bishop Fenwick gave two lectures which very 
ably refuted an assertation of Dr. Beecher, namely, “The Reforma- 
tion, as a moral cause, was next in importance to the advent and 
death of Christ, and more and greater results hung upon it, 
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than upon any other era.” Having finished some preliminary 
remarks which were intended to show that there could be but 
one true Faith, but one form of sound words, and that that was 
the Catholic Faith, the Bishop proceeded to consider the moral 
effects of the Reformation, and the characters of the first Re- 
formers. For the portraits of these Reformers, the Bishop said 
he should take their characters as they had drawn them for each 
other; there was no other point in which these writers agreed, 
and probably no other on which they, or any of them, spoke the 
truth. He read from the works of Martin Luther, Melancthon, 
Zuinglius, and Theodore Beza certain passages, showing their 
opinions upon the doctrines, character, and moral principles and 
habits of John Calvin. He gave an interesting account of Michael 
Servetus, the course of his early studies, made honorable mention 
of his genius and intellectual acquirements, and carried the sketch 
of Servetus to his unlucky resolution to visit Calvin at Geneva, 
a determination which cost him his life. A brief sketch of Martin 
Luther was then given in extracts from the writings of contem- 
poraries among the Reformers. Among other authorities to il- 
lustrate the “unity” of faith among the early Reformers, and the 
harmony and brotherly love which characterized their proceedings, 
Bishop Fenwick read from Whitman’s Letters to Professor Stuart 
(Letter II, page 115): “In several of the Lutheran writers of 
the first respectability, you find the doctrine of Calvinism pro- 
nounced . . . sacrilegious, execrable, abominable, and devilish.” 
Among other points of difference, Luther believed the soul was 
material, and slept with the body until the resurrection, Calvin 
was violently opposed to this opinion, and wrote a book, “Psycho- 
pannychia,” to controvert this dangerous error. In it he calls all 
who advocate Luther’s doctrine of the sleep of the soul “babblers, 
madmen, dreamers and drunkards.” These, the Bishop observed, 
were hardly the most appropriate expressions of brotherly love. 
Luther was then quoted: “The spirit of Calvinism is a devilish 
spirit, a lying spirit, a rebellious and quarrelsome spirit, a cowardly, 
changing, giddy spirit... . The Calvinists are fanatics,” says 
Luther, “a progeny of vipers, soul-murderers, impious, blas- 
phemous, deceivers, bloodthirsty, hellish dogs, German Turks, 
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sent and possessed by Satan, baptized Mahometants, very devilish, 
more than devilish, superlative devilish.” This, the Bishop thought, 
as all of us think, was pretty strong language for one “pious and 
blessed” Reformer to use towards the followers of another with 
whom he was on terms of perfect agreement—certainly rather a 
novel mode of expressing union, harmony, affection, and cordial re- 
lation. 

To show the “moral effects of the Reformation,” the Bishop 
read a long extract from Erasmus, an author not to be suspected 
of partiality to the Church of Rome. It represented the people 
as in a state of insubordination to rulers, and addicted to all sorts 
of irregularities, in all those places where the Reformation pre- 
vailed. The object of the lecturer in quoting from Erasmus and 
Protestant writers was to trace the effects of the Reformation 
in Germany, Denmark, Sweden, France, and lastly England, 
which, he contended, contradicted the statement of Dr. Beecher 
that they were moral effects.*® 


” 


The remaining lectures given by Dr. O’Flaherty were on the 
“Celibacy of the Priesthood,” “A Vindication of the Doctrine 
of Purgatory and the Practice of the Catholic Church in Offering 
Prayers and the Sacrifice of the Mass for the Souls of the De- 
parted,” and “The Invocation of Saints and Angels.” The first 
of these was to disprove Calvinistic objections to the decree of 
the Catholic Church which enjoins perpetual celibacy on the 
priesthood. To a priest officially bound to offer the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, a life of immaculate purity, the speaker maintained, was 
most appropriate. “In Pagan antiquity,” he said, “continency was 
rewarded with public esteem and confidence.” 

Every legislature, whether Jewish, Pagan, Mahometan, or 
Christian, had imposed upon its priesthood, respectively and 
exclusively, the speaker pointed out, certain restrictions more 
or less severe. The Egyptian Priests were allowed but one 
wife. The Hierophant or officiating Priest of Pagan Greece 
was bound to observe the laws of celibacy. The Priestesses 


of Ceres were bound to live in the most inviolable chastity. 
The violation of the vow of the Vestal Virgins of Pagan Rome 
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was punished by death in the most awful form; also the 

Peruvian Virgins of the Sun. . .™ 
The preacher alluded to the institutions of Numa Pompilius, and 
to numerous other laws and practices in Pagan countries, especially 
those of China. In every age, from the days of Christ to the 
present period, he said instances had been found of husbands and 
wives freeing each other from their matrimonial engagements to 
serve God and to work out their salvation with greater purity 
and perfection. Such was the case of St. Peter at the very birth 
of Christianity ; such was the case of Virgil Barber, an Episcopalian 
clergyman, who when he became acquainted with the doctrine 
and morality of the Catholic Church, had the religious fortitude 
to renounce his professorship in a college, his gown and the 
world, and become a Catholic priest, even a Jesuit. His wife 
retired to a Catholic convent, and they had the happiness to have 
their four daughters and only son dedicated to the service of 
God. Dr. O'Flaherty concluded that it was not surprising Cal- 
vinistic ministers should attack the doctrines of the church, and 
inveigh against celibacy and virginity, Confession and the Real 
Presence and the infallibility of the Church in points of doctrine 
and morality, but he warned them not licentiously to attack the 
Holy Catholic Church and her holy institutions, nor inveigh 
against her priests, who imitate St. Paul, by dying daily and 
keeping their bodies in subjection, lest while preaching to others, 
themselves may become reprobates and castaways.*8 

In his last lecture, “The Invocation of Saints and Angels,” 
Dr. O'Flaherty proved three propositions: (1) that it is lawful 
to pay veneration, or a relative worship to Saints and Angels; 
(2) that they can hear our petitions; (3) that they can and will 
help us. He read extracts from Calvin, Luther, Huss, and others 
in which the propriety of the invocation of Saints and Angels was 
admitted; he made references to the Old and New Testament 
justifying the respect in which Catholics hold the relics and images 
of the Saints. Dr. O’Flaherty pertinently asked: “Did Catholics 
call the Calvinistic ministers wicked idolators because the Boston 
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State House contained fish swung by the middle, which was in- 
tended to convey a likeness of something which is in the water 
under the earth?” “By no means,” he said, “for sense and truth 
inform them that such a thing is emblematic of an article of our 
commerce. Were they called idolators for keeping in the State 
House a statue of the great Washington? Far from it; the Cath- 
olics well knew that the statue contained no intrinsic merit, or 
value, yet conveys to the beholder all the associations connected 
with that patriot.” The lecturer read many excerpts from the writ- 
ings of eminent Reformers: Wickliffe, Huss, Perzibran, Luther, 
Bucer, Brachman, Montague, Laud, Queen Elizabeth, James the 
First, and from the authors of “The Book of Homilies,” Secker 
and Porteus, in favor of the Catholic practice.*® 

Dr. O’Flaherty had contributed well to this phase of the de- 
fensive action to anti-Catholicism in 1830 and 1831, and merits 
more than a passing word. The subject of this dissertation, how- 
ever, restricts the writer to Bishop Fenwick. The magnanimity 
of spirit which induced Cheverus to share honors with Dr. 
Matignon undoubtedly moved Bishop Fenwick to call his vicar 
general to his side in the Beecher controversy, that Dr. O'Flaherty 
might share with him the well-merited encomiums from afar as 
near upon the Catholic Lectures in the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross, Boston. 

If, in his berating Catholicism, there were two subjects that 
obsessed Dr. Beecher more than “civil and religious liberty” and 
“the Bible’ Bishop Fenwick would have charitably seized upon 
them and enlightened the Calvinistic divine before the conclusion 
of the Course. After satisfactorily discussing the question whether 
Calvinism or Catholicity was the more favorable to civil liberty 
and religious toleration in reply to the arguments of Dr. Beecher 
in favor of Calvinism, and after having established the fact that 
in almost every country of Europe the Catholics had been the 
friends and the Calvinists the uncompromising enemies of religious 
toleration, the Bishop took up the volume of Laws of the Old 
Colony and Province of Massachusetts, from which he read a 
number of extracts to show the “tolerant” spirit of our Puritan 
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Calvinistic Forefathers towards Catholics, Episcopalians, Ana- 
baptists, and Quakers, and having exhibited these testimonies, he 
contrasted them with extracts from the early laws of Maryland, 
which was colonized by Catholics and grew up under a Catholic 
administration. With these testimonies he left the matter with his 
intelligent audience to answer the question proposed at the com- 
mencement of the lecture, and to decide whether Catholics or 
Calvinists had done most for the promotion and security of civil 
liberty and religious toleration. 

In refuting the assertions made by Dr. Beecher that Catholic 
priests are not in favor of enlightening their people, and keep them 
from a knowledge of the Bible; that the Catholics studiously 
keep their children, the children of half a million of people, from 
our common schools, because they will not allow them Protestant 
instruction ; that among Catholics there is no such thing as general 
education ; that the Catholics are opposed to the Bible and that 
it is not put into the hands of their people, as it is not intended 
they shall read, learn, and think for themselves, the Bishop ascribed 
the many deep-rooted Calvinistic prejudices to a misconception 
of our doctrines. He said: 


One of the most common of their prejudices is to suppose 
that Catholics have an antipathy to the Scriptures, and are 
not even allowed to read them, lest they should discover their 
errors. The Calvinistic minister has openly declared this as 
you have just heard read from the sketch of his lectures. This 
erroneous notion has been more than a thousand times re- 
peated and as often refuted. It is refuted by the fact of 
the many editions of the Holy Scripture which have been 
published in the vulgar tongue in every part of the Catholic 
world, and which have been industriously circulated among 
the faithful, with the full approbation of their Bishops; it is 
refuted by the fact of the almost annual publication, as well 
in Europe as in America, of either the Douay Bible, or the 
Rhemish Testament, from the ponderous folio volume, down 
to the smallest sized pocket edition; it is refuted by the fact 
of many of these different editions being now actually for sale 
in every section and part of the United States. . . at a reason- 
able rate at every Catholic book-store; it is refuted, in fine, 
by the fact of the formal approbation given by Pope Pius VI. 
to Martini’s Italian translation of the sacred scriptures, 
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which is affixed to almost every edition of the Bible published 
in America, for the confusion of those slanderers, who, like 
the Calvinistic Parson, are perpetually annoying us with their 
falsehoods, and in which approbation His Holiness declares, 
that the faithful should be excited to the readings of the Holy 
Scriptures, and that “these are the most abundant sources, 
which ought to be left open to every one, to draw from them 
purity of morals and doctrine.” The Calvinistic Minister has 
said: “Let the Bible fly.” So say we, but let it be an entire 
Bible, not a hacked, and maimed, and mutilated one; let it be 
a pure Bible, and not an adulterated one; let it be a correct and 
faithful translation of the Bible and not a perverted and base 
one; let it be at the same time accompanied with explanatory 
notes adapted to the capacity of the ignorant, lest they should 
wrest it, as St. Paul observes, to their own destruction; for 
nothing is more absurd than this fundamental principle adopted 
by Protestants, that the Bible, and the Bible alone, without 
note, or comment, is the sole rule of faith.°® 


Bishop Fenwick quoted the words of Mr. Carlyle, who did not 
hesitate to declare that the English Protestant translators had 
depraved the sense of Scripture, obscured the truth, and deceived 
the ignorant; that they showed themselves to love darkness more 
than light, falsehood more than truth. He quoted a number of 
other Protestant divines, among them a Mr. Broughton, who had 
also observed that the English Protestant version perverts the 
sense of the Old Testament in 848 places, and causes millons of 
souls to run to eternal flames. 

Concluding the course of lectures, Bishop Fenwick emphatically 
made this point: the shameful and outrageous assertion of the 
Calvinistic minister that the Catholic Church does not allow the 
use of the Bible to the laity and that it is her policy and wish to 
keep them in ignorance is false in every word. 

It was not surprising, nor unnatural, that Unitarian ministers 
should be out of sympathy with the Rev. Dr. Beecher. In his 
Fast-Day sermons, the Rev. Mr. Greenwood, in Stone Chapel, 
said : 

The love of excitement among us has never been more 


strongly evinced than in the interest felt respecting the late 
controversy, commenced by a clergyman, who fearful of the 
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Roman Catholics of this country gaining the ascendancy, at- 
tacked this peaceable order of Christians. . . The Protestant 
lectures drew together crowds who went from them neither 
edified nor convinced ; each one naturally in favor of his own 
creed, and as we are ever ready to vindicate our own, the 
Catholics retaliated, assumed their ancient superiority over 
Protestants, spoke of their acknowledged antiquity, their 
unity, their St. Peter’s chair, and boldly refuted the accusing 
party ; that this attack was ever made on the Roman Catholics 
is deeply to be regretted.*? 


The Rev. Mr. Walker, in his discourse, proved that it is neither 
practical nor expedient for the religious part of this country to 
unite with the political in the affairs of state. He said: “Let no 
religion descend from her celestial abode to soil her white robe 
with the rust of a political arena; . . let us not, then, in this happy 
country inquire if those who govern are Catholics, or Protes- 
tants, Calvinists, or Arminians, Trinitarians, or Unitarians, but 
rather let the question be, can he serve the country with integrity 
and honor.’’’? Public sentiment had evidently stamped the seal 
of disapproval on the unwarranted utterances of the Rev. Dr. 
3eecher and his friends. 

In the eyes of an impartial and enlightened portion of the com- 
munity, the Rev. Dr. Beecher had fallen into disrepute. Un- 
daunted, undismayed in his forced withdrawal from the East, Dr. 
Beecher took for his Valedictory Sermon, “The Bible,”—the 
Bible as the antidote to the growing practice of Catholics educa- 
ting Protestant children. 

The surprising ingress of foreigners into our country, said 
the Doctor, will soon make us another people, unless we stand 
on our watch-tower. They bring with them their prejudices, 
and their superstitions; and nothing can save us from the 
tyranny of a religious establishment, perhaps of the Catholic 
caste, but the instructions of the Bible. . . The Roman Cath- 
olics in our country are planting their schools and colleges 
and churches in every part of our States, offering to edu- 
cate our children at the cheapest rates, and thus to gain all 


their earliest attachments. We are not aware of the art and 
industry with which their plans are operating with surprising 
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effect. But however industrious their efforts and powerful 
their means, if we are faithful to ourselves and to posterity, 
the victory will be ours. Bible instruction, the principles of 
the gospel, will have a commanding energy, if enforced, in 
their own native eloquence, and accompanied with fervent 
supplications.*% 


In the Fall of 1832, Dr. Beecher left Boston to take charge of 
the Lane Seminary in Cincinnati, the object of his “call” to the 
West. Before departing, he invited the Ministers of the Gospel 
and the members of the churches and congregations of different 
denominations, and the friends of the West generally, in Boston 
and vicinity, to assist him by donations of books, classical, literary, 
and theological, from their private libraries, “such as they can 
spare and would be useful to the institution.” The inimitable 
Jesuit promptly wrote an acknowledgment of the request, and 
made a more inimitable offer. 


For the benefit of the Lane Theological Seminary of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, it said, we really feel disposed to give to Doctor 
Beecher, or his commissioned agents, two volumes of the 
Amicable Discussions, two vols. of the Jesuit, 1 vol. of the 
Catholic Intelligencer, Letters on the Spanish Inquisition, the 
Difficulties of Protestantism, and the Answer to Faber’s Diffi- 
culties of Romanism, ON THIS SOLE CONDITION, how- 
ever, that said Dr. Beecher, or his agents, will declare and 
bind himself or themselves down in a written bond, that said 
books will be deposited in the Public Library of said Lane 
Seminary, for the free and uncontrolled USE of its President, 
Faculty, Trustees and Students, and for the citizens of Cin- 
cinnati; and, moreover, that should cover, portion, page, 
part or note of all or any of said books be in any way torn, 
cut, burnt or injured, said President, Faculty, Trustees and 
Students shall within one week after said injury of said book, 
or books, unless they replace a complete copy, or complete 
copies of said book, or books, in said Library for the said 
USE above mentioned, be bound, jointly and severally, to 
pay over to the Roman Catholic Bishop of Cincinnati, or his 
successor or successors, for the poor, or for the benefit of his 
Church, the sum of $1,000: any approved Catholic clergyman 
of Cincinnati being hereby and with the consent of said 
Catholic Bishop, appointed by us to examine weekly the con- 
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dition of said books, and to carry into full force, the conditions 
and intentions of these our gifts.® 


The Rev. Lyman Beecher had failed as an anti-Catholic pulpit 
orator. When he partly regained courage, he tested his skill in 
writing. From his Theological Seminary he issued A Plea for 
the West. It was an inflammatory attack on Catholics, leagued 
as he represented them with European despots, conspiring for the 
subversion of our liberties. While the book was extensively cir- 
culated, and found willing readers in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin,®> where the population comprised for 
the most part New Englanders who had carried their prejudice 
thither, nevertheless, the tocsin of alarm sounded in it elicited 
no response, and soon died away. “The people,” said the United 
States Catholic Magazine, “were not yet prepared to be gulled 
by palpable absurdities.”**® 

And so the Catholic Lectures had passed into history. Besides 
effecting the surrender of the Rev. Lyman Beecher and his re- 
moval to the West, they disarmed the honest prejudices of many 
a New Englander, caused conversions to the Faith,8? and won for 
the Catholic body confidence and public respect.** They gave 


“The United States Catholic Intelligencer, III, 413. 

®Condon. Op. cit., IV, 175. 

Condon. Op. cit., IV, 9. 

"The Jesuit, II, 308. 

“The Boston Athenaeum invitation, extended to the Rev. Dr. O’Flaherty 
about two months after the series of Catholic Lectures closed, eloquently 
speaks for the respectable portion of the Boston community. Dr. O’Flaherty 
was equal to the occasion. 


“Rev. Dr. O’Flaherty, 


Sir :—By a vote of the Board of Trustees of the Boston Athenaeum, I 
am authorized to invite you to visit that Institution to consult the Library 


whenever it may suit your convenience. I am, Sir, with great respect, 
your humble servant, 
SetH Bass, 
Thursday, July 14th, 1831. Librarian, B. A. 


Dear Sir:—Your favor of the 14th came to hand on the 16th inst. In it 
you are pleased to communicate to me the vote of the Board of Trustees of 
the Boston Athenaeum, whereby I may visit that Institution and Consuit its 
Library whenever it may suit my convenience. For this unsolicited privilege, 
this honor so unexpectedly conferred upon me, I beg leave to return, through 
you, to that enlightened Board, the assurance of my gratitude and profound 
respect. I regard this generous act of the Board, as an additional proof of 
the liberality of the literary circle of Boston, and an instructive comment 
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apologetics and polemics, too, a distinction never before nor 
since won, of presenting in the controversial arena a remarkable 
and brilliant defense of Christianity, unique in the history of the 
Catholic Church in New England. The controversy with Dr. 
Beecher was one of Bishop Fenwick’s most powerful defensive 
acts against anti-Catholicism in his or subsequent times. 


upon any system of policy, however specious, that would tend to divide, 
rather than to unite in the firm bonds of philanthropy and social confidence, 
the members of our vast and flourishing Republic. 

With best wishes for the prosperity of your invaluable Institution, and 
the happiness of its Board I am, dear Sir, 


Yours respectfully, 
Dr. Seth Bass, Librarian, B.A.” 
The Jesuit, II, 373. 








Vv 
EXTENSION OF THE CHURCH IN NEW ENGLAND 


With Bishop Fenwick will ever be associated the honor of 
organizing the Church in New England, and giving it the impetus, 
the energizing force, which made possible its future expansion. 
In the early years of his episcopate, he established churches in 
each of the six States under his jurisdiction, and indirectly in- 
structed and united his people through the Jesuit, or Catholic 
Sentinel; he had encouraged education by opening a Free School 
for boys and girls in Boston, promoted the “Lowell Plan” for 
Catholic education in city schools, and cooperated in the higher 
education of girls under the Ursulines of Charlestown, and in 
the establishment of Classical Schools for boys in Hartford and 
Boston; he had provided the first Charitable Institution of the 
diocese in the Orphan Asylum under the Sisters of Charity; and 
for the perpetuation of religion he had opened the first diocesan 
Seminary and personally instructed candidates for the holy ministry 
to labor later among the steadily increasing body of Catholics 
from Maine to Rhode Island and Connecticut. This was the 
Church in the first stages of growth. 

With twenty-two churches completed, the priesthood increased 
to twenty-seven, the Catholic population well over 40,000, the 
further extension and organization of the Church, for the next 
decade, engaged the zeal, fervor, labor, and perseverance of Bos- 
ton’s first American Bishop. 

Maine had its twofold problem: to provide for the red as well 
as for the white race. The Rev. Charles Ffrench, O.P., assigned 
by the Bishop to Portland in 1828, had succeeded so well with 
his new church that St. Dominic’s was solemnly dedicated in 
1833. At Belfast, the Bishop had discovered the nucleus of a 
congregation and arranged with the Rev. Denis Ryan of White- 
field to minister, when it was possible, to the spiritual needs of the 
few catholics located in Belfast. The general necessities of the 
mission had received the attention of the faithful Mr. W. S. Bran- 
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nagan who aided absent pastors, until the Jesuit Fathers Bapst and 
Moore, in 1850, went to take charge of the Catholics of Belfast. 

A somewhat novel plan suggested itself to Bishop Fenwick 
while on this missionary tour of Maine. Knowing urban condi- 
tions, and hoping to draw many of the immigrant Catholics from 
the cities, he established an exclusively Catholic Settlement at 
Benedicta, some sixty miles from Bangor. This ‘Paraguay of 
the Woods,” however, had but a limited success; it flourished 
and became permanent for the few, but failed to attract the masses. 

At Norridgewock on the Kennebec, also in the wilderness, the 
place sanctified by the blood of Father Sebastian Rale, 110 years 
before, Bishop Fenwick’s affection for the Jesuit prompted him 
to erect on the spot a monument, on which was inscribed a record 
of the tragedy. It was not long, however, before this Catholic 
tribute to honor and integrity was thrown down by the bigotry 
still existing in those parts. It was re-erected. Time eventually 
forced it from its position, but the defect was corrected and the 
monument reconsecrated by another friend of the Jesuits, Bishop 
Louis S. Walsh of Portland. 

The Indians were special objects of the affectionate solicitude 
of Bishop Fenwick. They were his older Jesuit brothers who had 
brought the Faith to Abenakis descendants, and this family in- 
terest weighed considerably with him. The Indians saw in the 
Bishop their spiritual father and protector. He had written to 
the Association of the Propagation of the Faith for priests, and 
secured Fathers Petithomme and Demilier, Picpus Fathers, for 
the Penobscots and Passamaquoddies. While awaiting their ar- 
rival, it was learned that a Puritan minister was attempting to 
proselytize these children of the forest by presents of gold, silver, 
clothing, and trinkets. Bishop Fenwick sent Father Fitton to 
Pleasant Point to defeat the preacher’s designs. Need one say 
that the counsel the Bishop had give Father Fitton in the early 
days of his priesthood—‘“to find the children of the household of 
the Faith, wherever scattered between Boston and New York”!— 
fortified the young missionary in this special commission of safe- 
guarding those who already belonged to the Faith, and aided 


‘Smith, James W. History of the Catholic Church in Woonsocket, 60. 
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greatly in crowning his zeal with success? Father Fitton was able 
to carry out the injunction further. From the Indian tribes he 
proceeded to offer his ministration to the scattered Catholics of 
Vermont and New Hampshire; at Pittsford, Castleton, Poultney, 
Wallingford, and Bennington he offered the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and administered the Sacraments, dutifully providing for 
all “the children of the household of the Faith’? sometimes when 
there were only one or two families to be found. In time the 
Picpus Fathers arrived and gave of their best to the red men. 

It was in this period that a church at Old Town was consecrated 
by the Bishop. From North Whitefield, his companion wrote to 
the editors of the Jesuit: 


The ceremony was grand and imposing, particularly the 
procession around the Church during the solemn chant of the 
Miserere, in which all the Indians had joined. Their appear- 
ance on the occasion attired as they were in their best apparel, 
decorated with all their ornaments, and glittering in silver, 
was truly splendid. The Mass was solemnly chanted by the 
3ishop. I was again struck with the beautiful style of singing 
of the Indians. . . I have been also edified beyond expression 
at the number of communions this day. The number of those 
who made their first communion alone amounted to 140; 
at whose examination in their prayers and catechism previous 
to their admission, I had the good fortune to be present. 
Though I understood not the language in which they spoke, 
yet I was not less surprised than edified at the readiness of 
their replies to the various questions proposed to them by 
their instructor. Almost all who had attained the requisite 
age were admitted. Had knowledge been required, many 
more would have been allowed to partake of this celestial 
banquet. .. At the end of Mass the Bishop addressed them in 
a plain and familiar manner on the subject of Confirmation. 
... He then administered this Sacrament to 80 individuals.? 


Among the white population religion was also rapidly advanc- 
ing, churches had increased considerably, resident pastors were 
still few, but the general progress was most gratifying. By 1846, 
3ishop Fenwick had, in Maine, churches well established in: 
Portland, Whitefield, New Castle or Damariscotta, Augusta, Gar- 
diner, Bangor, Old Town, Benedicta, Houlton, Eastport, Machias, 
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Calais, and Pleasant Point, besides stations at Lubec, Prescott, 
Columbia, Hallowell, etc. 

New Hampshire was not so encouraging. Its early Church 
history is written chiefly in terms of the conversion of the 
Barber and Tyler families. In 1826 with the administration of 
the Sacrament of Confirmation by Bishop Fenwick at the little 
church in Claremont, the first Catholic Church in the State, was 
planted that germinating seed which in subsequent years fructified 
to the extent of adding to Old St. Mary’s at Claremont: twenty 
and more churches, a flourishing Academy, boarding and free 
schools, and a charitable asylum. Dover, the second city in the 
history of Catholicism in New Hampshire, was also under the 
care of Claremont’s pastor, the Rev. Virgil H. Barber. In his 
report to Bishop Fenwick, Father Barber emphasized the intense 
desire of all classes to have a Catholic church at Dover. The 
Bishop, on his visit, promoted their designs, and in a short time 
had the consolation of dedicating there a new church under the 
patronage of St. Aloysius. 

It is not unlikely that the expansion of the Church in Vermont 
was due in a great measure to the opposition it had suffered in 
earlier years. A writer to the Catholic Intelligencer said: 


In this region, a complete revolution has taken place in 
the public mind. . . The wild prejudices against our Holy 
Mother the Church, embittering the minds of all classes here, 
have almost entirely passed by. . . 

In Vermont and New Hampshire the fields are white for 
the harvest; half the people were never baptized, and openly 
profess infidelity, or “that they belong to no church”: they 
candidly confess that when they saw nothing but confusion 
and contradiction amidst the teachers of the clashing sects, 
they could not say which was right or wrong, and that they 
therefore preferred remaining at home from all meeting houses, 
and becoming unbelievers altogether !* 


This was a melancholy state of things produced by the sectarian 
missionaries. But through the Rev. Jeremiah O’Callaghan a change 
came. The Burlington congregation alone in a few years reached 
over 1,000. A handsome Gothic church, the first in Vermont, 


*Ibid., 303. 
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was dedicated in 1832. In 1838, St. Mary’s was burnt. Father 
O’Callaghan labored persistently for a new church, and in 1842 
had the happiness of seeing it dedicated before a congregation 
that had increased fourfold. This “Apostle of Vermont’ was 
called “eccentric.” “An eccentric and very learned man” also 
was the Rev. John D. Daly, who ministered to the Catholics 
in the southern part of the State from 1837 to 1854, an inde- 
fatigable laborer in the Lord’s vineyard, a missionary with no 
special home, travelling from place to place wherever there were 
Catholics to be served. He built the church in Middlebury, 
attended Rutland and Castleton. The French-Canadians of North- 
ern Vermont received the ministrations of the Rev. M. Petit- 
homme, a Picpus Father. St. Albans, destined to be the home of 
the distinguished Monseigneur de Goesbriand, had its priest 
from 1840. At the end of Bishop Fenwick’s episcopate, there 
were in Vermont, churches in Burlington, Middlebury, and 
Castleton, and provision made for the spiritual needs of the Cath- 
olics of Fairfield, Lowell, Pittsford, Rutland, St. Johnsbury, and 
Vergennes. The apostolic spirit motivating him who could write 
in his Diary: “Left Burlington at two o’clock in the morning for 
Vergennes in an open wagon; arrived at nine. A.M.” made possible 
the rich harvest Bishop Fenwick could present his Lord when his 
work was finished in 1846. 

Southern New England, especially Connecticut, reveals a bitterly 
hostile spirit toward Catholicism in its earlier history. The 
organization of the Church in Connecticut dates from the arrival 
of the Rev. Bernard O’Cavanagh at Hartford in 1829. In 1835, 
the Catholic population in the whole State numbered about 720 
souls. Father O’Cavanagh exhibited untiring zeal during his 
pastorate at Holy Trinity, performing not only all the duties of 
a missionary priest there but also at Windsor Locks, New London, 
Bridgeport, and New Haven. Hartford’s importance at this time, 
from an ecclesiastical point of view, was due to its central lo- 
cation; from it the ministrations of the clergy extended to the 
whole of Connecticut, besides Central and Western Massachu- 
setts. The Rev. Father Fitton, who succeeded Father O’Cavanagh, 
established stations at Middletown, New Haven, Bridgeport, Water- 
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bury, New London, Norwich, Stonington, Windsor Locks, 
Thompsonville, and Portland, also at Westerly, R. I. He travelled 
all through Connecticut and Rhode Island in quest of souls, but 
to his brother priests belongs the honor of building sacred edifices 
in the important cities of New Haven, Bridgeport, and Hartford, 
the second church, St. Patrick’s, Hartford, in 1837. The Catholics 
of Hartford had prospered to such an extent by 1842 as to have 
a school of nearly 100 children, a singing school, a charitable 
society on the mutual relief system, and a total abstinence asso- 
ciation which numbered 3036 members, the last undoubtedly due 
to the efforts of Father Matthew who came to this country in this 
period. 

Catholicism in Rhode Island may have an antiquity dating back 
to Eric in 1121 when he and his clergy and colonists entered 
the waters of Narragansett Bay; or to the time of the American 
Revolution when the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was offered at 
Newport; or to the days of the Rev. John Thayer; this disserta- 
tion, however, is not to work out the problem of “origins,” 
rather is its concern to note the development of the Church in 
Rhode Island during the episcopate of Bishop Fenwick. Stim- 
ulated by the report of the Rev. Patrick Byrne, who visited the 
Catholics of Fort Adams in 1827, that Holy Communion had been 
administered on that occasion to 150 men, Bishop Fenwick ad- 
vised the Rev. Robert D. Woodley to add Newport to his already 
extensive mission of Providence, Pawtucket, Taunton, and all 
of Connecticut. To Father Woodley came the honor of fitting 
up the fitting up the first Catholic Church blessed in Rhode Island, 
the little church at Newport. Not long after, he entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus, and his successor, the Rev. John Corry, erected 
St. Joseph’s Church, which was dedicated by the Bishop in August 
1837. Pawtucket had its church, St. Mary’s, from 1830. Sts. 
Peter and Paul, the first church in Providence, later the Cathedral 
Church, was begun by Father Lee and completed by Father Corry ; 
St. Patrick’s, the second Providence church, was finished by the 
Rev. William Wiley. Both were dedicated by Bishop Fenwick 
in 1838 and 1842, respectively. Woonsocket’s first church was 
erected by Father Fitton in 1843; in the same year he was 
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sent by the Bishop to restore peace in Providence where the 
church was under an interdict, the result of lay interference in 
ecclesiastical affairs. In Providence, as at Hartford and at Wor- 
cester, he gave an impetus to Catholic education by founding 
the first school. 

Having organized the Church in Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
and seeing the necessity of a division of his diocese, Bishop Fen- 
wick, in 1843, laid the matter before the Fifth Council of Balti- 
more. On its recommendation to the Holy See, the Diocese of 
Hartford, comprising Connecticut and Rhode Island, was es- 
tablished. Its first bishop, the Right Rev. William Tyler, was 
consecrated in the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, Boston, by Bishop 
Fenwick, March 17, 1844. 

The growth of the Church in Massachusetts, during the last 
decade Bishop Fenwick governed the Church of New England, 
was phenomenal. Salem had the first parish church in Massa- 
chusetts after the original church in Boston.4 The Rev. John 
Mahoney, the first missionary sent out by Bishop Fenwick, was 
its first pastor; he also attended Amesbury, Newburyport, and 
Dover, New Hampshire (north), Marblehead, Lynn, and Saugus 
(south), Reading and Danvers (west), Lowell and Waltham. 
His successor, the Rev. William Wiley, convert and one of Bishop 
Fenwick’s first ordained priests, completed the church and had 
it dedicated, the first in New England in honor of the Queen of 
Heaven. Twenty-two conversions in three years were witness 
to his zeal and untiring labor. In 1836, St. Mary’s parish com- 
prised besides Salem: Marblehead, Lynn, Saugus, Danvers, Ips- 
wich, Beverly, and Gloucester. Waltham and Lowell had become 
independent parishes; the Rev. James Conway became pastor of 
the new parish, St. Peter’s, in Lowell, and to the Rev. James 
Strain, pastor of Waltham, were also assigned Fitchburg and 
Chicopee. In 1842, the Rev. Dr. O’Flaherty replaced Father 
Strain in Salem. Like Father Wiley, Dr. O’Flaherty received 
many converts into the Church, but received them publicly. The 
early history of the Church in Salem presents a varied picture 
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of light and shadow, but the firmness of Bishop Fenwick brought it 
gradually into place. For twenty-five years St. Mary’s, Salem, 
was the only monument of Catholicism in all Essex County. 

The beginning of the history of the Catholic Church in South- 
eastern Massachusetts is almost contemporaneous with that of 
North Shore. In 1825, the Catholic population of Sandwich, 
workmen for the glass factory from East Cambridge and Boston, 
petitioned Bishop Fenwick for a priest and a church. In 1829, 
the Rev. William Tyler was sent to Sandwich, and by September 
1830 a church was dedicated by the Bishop and placed under the 
patronage of St. Peter. The Rev. Virgil H. Barber accompanied 
the Bishop on this occasion, and delivered an “excellent discourse” 
in which he answered objections he knew were frequently made 
to certain parts of the Catholic service and to some of the prac- 
tical tenets of the Roman Catholic Religion. The Sandwich 
parish which ranged over the whole of Cape Cod only temporarily 
succeeded; its honor is in having been the oldest in the Fall 
River diocese. Rev. Peter Connolly, the pastor, administered to 
the Catholics in Canton, North Easton, etc. Sandwich, Ware- 
ham, and New Bedford were eventually united, with the Rev. 
Patrick Canavan as pastor. Taunton had its own church, St. 
Mary’s, and Fall River was placed under the patronage of St. 
John. 

The Church in the Western part of Massachusetts was not 
neglected. In 1835, the Rev. Jeremiah O’Callaghan, the “Apostle 
of Vermont” already alluded to, began his annual visits to Pitts- 
field and continued them till 1839. The Rev. John D. Brady of 
Hartford was appointed pastor of a new parish in Chicopee 
(Cabotville), 1841, with his field of evangelization extending 
to the New York line on the West; this gave him jurisdiction 
over Berkshire which he visited henceforth every three months. 
Worshipers then walked to Mass from Hinsdale, Cheshire, and 
West Stockbridge. In 1844 to these souls, firm in faith and 
stalwart of heart, there was given a plain, frame church, the 
mother of all the Catholic churches in Berkshire. Pittsfield was 
unique in those days. Katherine Mullaney says: “Whatsoever 
of religious persecution Catholics suffered elsewhere, in Pittsfield 
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they were permitted perfect freedom to grow and thrive without 
molestation, being encouraged, even aided, by the kindly words 
and generous deeds of their Protestant employers and neighbors.””® 

In 1835, the Catholic population of Worcester was rapidly in- 
creasing; for those were the days of the building of the great 
Western Railroad, of the digging of canals, etc. Responding to 
the appeal for a resident priest, Bishop Fenwick, in 1836, sent 
them the Rev. James Fitton, the Apostle of New England. “Where 
other missionaries served more or less years, he served a full 
quarter of a century,” says the Rev. Lawrence P. McCarthy. 
“He ministered from Eastport and the New Brunswick line on 
the northeast, to Burlington and Lake Champlain on the north- 
west; from Boston in the east to Great Barrington in the Berk- 
shire Hills in the west; from Providence and Newport in the 
southeast to Bridgeport and the New York State line in the 
southwest.’® Previous to 1836 Father Fitton had laid the foun- 
dation of a church in Central Massachusetts on one of his mis- 
sionary tours from Hartford. Christ Church was the first Catholic 
church erected in Worcester, and the “Missionary,” as Father 
Fitton styles himself in his Sketches of the Establishment of the 
Church in New England, was the first settled pastor within the 
limits of the later Springfield diocese. From Worcester he ex- 
tended his ministrations eastward to Waltham, northward to New 
Hampshire, through the Blackstone Valley to Woonsocket in the 
south, and in eastern Connecticut to New London. To Father 
Gibson and to Father O’Callaghan, but especially to Father Fitton, 
the early Catholics of this section of Massachusetts were indebted 
beyond their power of repaying. In most of the large cities 
and towns in the diocese of Springfield, it was Father Fitton 
who offered the first or one of the first Masses. The Annals have 
the following record: the first Mass in Chicopee and Springfield, 
1830; Great Barrington, 1832; Northampton, Blackstone, West- 
boro, Worcester, 1834; Pittsfield, 1835; Warren, 1838; Spencer, 
sometime before 1839; Adams, 1839; Southbridge, 1840; West- 
field, 1841; Milford, before 1843; Grafton, 1843; Fitchburg, 
1844; Clinton and South Adams, 1845; Leicester, 1846. 


Mullaney, K. F. Catholic Pittsfield and Berkshire, 17. 
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With Bishop Fenwick it was never Irish, or French, or Native- 
born. In more ways than have been intimated, Bishop Fenwick 
resembled the Apostle of the Gentiles; he became all things to all 
men to gain all for Christ. And so of him it is found recorded 
that he “was the especial friend and patron of German Catholics.”? 
He welcomed their pioneers to his church on Franklin Street, and 
to the end of his life remained a kind friend to them. As they 
increased, they naturally “desired to worship together,” says 
Father Nopper, “say their prayers in German, sing their beau- 
tiful German hymns, hear the word of God preached to them in 
their Mother tongue; in a word, to have their own church, their 
own priest and their own school.” Bishop Fenwick had obtained 
help for them from the Catholic mission societies in Germany, 
had assigned special hours for services for them at the Cathedral, 
frequently said Mass for them, occasionally gave instructions to 
them in their native language, and in 1836 he secured for them 
the Rev. Franz S. Hoffman lately arrived from Germany. Father 
Hoffman labored but a short time among them, as did his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. Joseph Freygang, one whom the Bishop himself 
had ordained. At the end of 1837 the Rev. Bernard Smolinkar 
entered on a brief and unpleasant period of ministration. In the 
beginning he labored with zeal, even enthusiasm; but he soon fell 
into absurd errors, and within six months of his arrival was 
deposed. For the next four years, the Rev. John Raffeiner came 
semi-annually from New York to hear the Confessions of the 
German Catholics of Boston. Naturally sympathetic, he urged them 
to establish a building fund. This they did, and, adding to it 
some thousands of dollars obtained from Germany by the Bishop, 
they purchased land on Suffolk Street where old Holy Trinity 
Church was erected. Paul H. Linehan, writing on “Holy Trinity 
Parish,” says: “It can hardly be said that enthusiasm or generosity 
characterized this period in the history of the German Catholics 
of Boston. . . the magnanimity of Bishop Fenwick brought about 
the completion of the sacred edifice.”® In 1844, Mass was said 
for the first time in their church by the Rev. Franz Rolof who had 


*Holy Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. Woodstock Letters, XVI, 260. 
®Historical Records and Studies, VII, 133. 
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been laboring among these Germans for two years. To his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. Gerhard H. Plathe, is due the credit of establish- 
ing the German school for boys and girls. Unfortunately he 
and the Rev. Alexander Martini, who followed him, became 
entangled in quarrels with the parishioners. For a time the Ger- 
mans were again without a priest. The Rev. Gustavus Eck, S.]J., 
befriended them on this occasion when he prevented the execu- 
tion of drastic measures which might have left them without a 
German church and priest. Father Eck expressed a willingness to 
Bishop Fitzpatrick to take charge of the congregation, and was 
accepted. Bishop Fenwick had been patient with them, had been 
in very truth a “kind friend to the Germans to the end of his 
life.” 

In 1845, a year before the Bishop’s death, a census of the diocese 


of Boston showed the following : 
Chapels and 





Catholics Priests Churches Stations 
Massachusetts 52,990 21 22 11 
Maine 5,845 5 10 7 
New Hampshire 1,450 2 2 9 
Vermont 5,911 2 3 5 
Total 66,196 30 37 32 


In 1844, Connecticut and Rhode Island had been erected into 
the See of Hartford. This section of New England numbered: 


Catholics Priests Churches 
Connecticut 4,817 3 4 
Rhode Island 5,180 3 4 
Total 9,997 6 8 


Thus, in the face of violent opposition, Bishop Fenwick, by ener- 
getic toil and hard-earned success, had made a glorious record. 
Forty-five churches had been erected, and nineteen priests or- 
dained ; an orphan asylum, and parochial and private schools had 
been well organized. The two works that crowned his apostolate, 
however, came in the forties. 
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In August of 1842, the first Synod of the diocese was held at 
the close of the first general Spiritual Retreat of the priests con- 
ducted by the Rev. John McElroy, S.J. Of the Synod, Father 
Scanlan writes: 


The full Roman Pontifical was carried out at this Synod 
with the Bishop celebrating the Mass of the Holy Ghost 
and all the clergy receiving the Blessed Sacrament. The Very 
Rev. William Tyler, who had previously been appointed 
Vicar General of the diocese, was Promoter of the Synod, 
the Rev. Jeremiah O’Callaghan, a man of unusual talents, 
Procurator, and the Rev. John B. Fitzpatrick, Secretary. 
Thirty priests, besides the Bishop, attended. . . This Synod 
did much constructive work in the matter of diocesan legis- 
lation to meet the changed conditions consequent upon the 
rapid growth of the Church.® 
The last and crowning glory of Bishop Fenwick’s episcopate was 

in the domain of Catholic education. When the Rev. James Fitton 
entered on his pastorate in Worcester and the church was in course 
of erection, an opportunity presented itself of purchasing some 
sixty acres of land on the outskirts of the city on a rising knoll 
called by the Indians Pocachoag, or Hill of Pleasant Springs. On 
this prominence commanding an extensive view of the picturesque 
surroundings was built, for the more advanced education of young 
men, the Seminary of St. James. It continued in operation for 
two years, when, in 1842, Father Fitton deeded it to the Bishop. 
Bishop Fenwick had previously opened a school in Benedicta, 
Maine, called Holy Cross, but on receiving this magnificent gift 
from Father Fitton, the Bishop “immediately centered his atten- 
tion on that large vision,” says the Rev. Michael Earls, S.J., 
“and at once called the Jesuits to take charge of the college in 
Worcester,” henceforth to be known as the College of the Holy 
Cross. In the deed of conveyance to the Bishop, Father Fitton 
put the proviso that “for all time to come the property thus 
transferred should be devoted to educational purposes.” 

He gave it into the hands of the Bishop, says Father Mc- 
Carthy, for various reasons. The first was the absolute im- 
possibility of attending to his varied missionary labors and 
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conducting an institution of such a nature. Then again he 
wished by this donation to testify to the deep sense of respect 
and love which pervaded the very fibre of his being for one 
who was not only his bishop but since his youthful days his 
best father and friend. Lastly, he knew that the outcome of his 
gift would be the placing of the school on a basis which would 
ensure untold good for the future of the Church in New 
England. He had a high regard for the Jesuit Order and 
for its traditional efforts towards imbuing the tender minds 
of youth with a relish for the cultivation of the liberal arts 
and the practice of Christian virtues. In his early days in 
the priesthood, he had confided to Bishop Fenwick his own 
desire to join the Order, but the mere expression of such a 
wish carried its immediate rejection. The Bishop told him 
that he was too much needed by his people, he was just where 
God wanted him to be and where his life’s work lay.?° 


President Tyler and members of the Cabinet were invited to 
be presented at the laying of the corner stone of the new college, 
June 21, 1843. On this occasion Bishop Fenwick, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Constantine Pise, and eleven priests went from Boston 
to Worcester, where they were met by Fathers Mulledy and 
Fitton and a vast concourse of people. The procession with its 
band and the Star Spangled Banner, the roaring noise of the 
cannon, the glorious banner of the effulgent cross in front of 
the ecclesiastics, and the sacred notes of the solemn chant along the 
route aroused a feeling of pride in the Bishop’s heart, and joy, 
too, for the civil and religious liberties enjoyed in a land heretofore 
known for its religious intolerance and persecution. The Rev. 
Dr. Pise,’! a former Jesuit, was orator of the day. He “paid a 
high compliment to the people of this commonwealth,” said the 
Boston Pilot, ‘for their enthusiastic admiration of the arts and 


McCarthy, L. Op. cit., 17. 

"The Rev. Dr. Pise produced in 1829 the first Catholic American novel, 
Father Rowland, a North American Tale, a “story to offset the calumnies of 
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letters, and their ardent love for national education. . . he paid 
a merited compliment to the generous hearted Bishop Fenwick, 
who had bestowed on his diocese, as a legacy, the new college of 
the Holy Cross. He referred to the indefatigable exertions of the 
Rev. Dr. Mulledy, S.J., into whose hands it was to be intrusted.”’!? 
The College of the Holy Cross was “launched on its course” 
November 1, 1843. The Sodality of the Blessed Virgin was orga- 
nized on December 8 of the following year, and the Fenwick 
Debating Society, “B.J.F.,” a second characteristically Jesuit edu- 
cational activity, was formed in 1846. It is worthy of note that 
the last entry in the Bishop’s Diary was the “deeding of Holy 
Cross and farm to the President and Directors of Georgetown 
College, D. C.”2% In 1865, this was made over to Holy Cross, 
when its charter was obtained from the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Bishop Fenwick’s work was done. Through him, the diocese 
of Boston had a development and an organization such as set it 
in the front rank of the American Sees, which distinction it has 
ever since unvaryingly maintained. The evidence of growth and 
harmony which he witnessed with the advancing years must have 
consoled him for the heartlessness towards his flock of many of 
the Native Americans of earlier days, and for the atmosphere 
of distrust surrounding him and his people. It was to his able 
government, his intellect and character, as well as to his native 
love for liberty, and his training that he so unflinchingly defended 
the Church against the anti-Catholicism of his time, so skilfully 
administered the Diocese of Boston, and so magnanimously passed 
on to his successors the finished product of his apostolic zeal and 
devotion. To the anti-Catholic periodicals, preaching, books and 
pamphlets, to the outbursts, minor riots and mob violence, the 
Bishop had presented a defense unparalleled, because of its dis- 
tinctive character, in the history of the Catholic Church in America. 
His early apostolate of instructing, administering the Sacraments, 
exercising charity, encouraging the erection of churches; his 
execution of the decrees of the Baltimore Councils; the judicious 


2The United States Catholic Magazine, II, 509, 510. 
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means he employed of preserving the Faith where it was already 
planted; the tremendous influence he wielded through the three 
periodicals scattered simultaneously throughout his diocese; the 
power and energy he displayed in the cause of Truth in the 
Beecher controversy, the consequent conversions to the Church 
and the shattering of prejudices too long and groundlessly enter- 
tained against Catholic belief and practices, the prodigious ex- 


pansion of the Church as the years pressed on, and the subse- 
quent formation of a new diocese within the New England 


province; the encouragement given to education and_ charity 
throughout the twenty-one years of his episcopacy—all outline 
the defense faithfully and constantly maintained toward the anti- 
Catholicism of New England, from 1829 to 1845, by the Right 
Rev. Benedict J. Fenwick, the first American Bishop of Boston. 














VI 


APPRECIATION OF BISHOP FENWICK 


It is not merely as an organizer and powerful administrator 
that Bishop Fenwick will remain in undying remembrance ; those 
were powers in which others could have excelled. It is rather 
because of the mind and heart and spirit that motivated his 
every act from the time he encountered his impoverished diocese, 
that imparted to him strength and grace to accomplish all he did 
which will cause the memory of the great and good and pious 
Bishop to endure indefinitely. 


From his student days at Georgetown where he exhibited un- 
usual piety and ability he never ceased to impress all by his 
quickness of intellect and rare talents. In a letter to Father 
Strickland, London, from Father Kohlmann of New York, the 
latter spoke of his companion (Father Fenwick) as “distin- 
guished for his learning and piety.” His zeal, mildness and ripe 
scholarship, manifested while he was the Administrator of the 
New York diocese, won the admiration and esteem of all classes. 
In Charleston, South Carolina, too, his varied learning, together 
with his kindness and good judgment, joined to his calm, for- 
bearing, and truly apostolic course, mastered the situation so as 
to bring peace out of chaos, uniformity out of schismatic condi- 
tions. 

Out of this past came the experience, the warnings, the lessons 
which guided him in entering on the episcopacy in New England. 
The sturdy, sunny character of this thoroughgoing American, 
always willing to see the humorous side of a situation, cautious, 
playfully sarcastic at times, was of inestimable value to him in 
the trying days ahead; it was a character, nevertheless, of ad- 
mirable proportions, remarkable for its completeness and integ- 
rity, unassuming, void of pretension, anxious to make himself 
of no account, firm and uncompromising in Catholicism yet full 
of tenderness and possessing that charity which knows no bounds. 

In the bishopric to which he had come, he combined with the 
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talents of a scholar and the social qualities and conversational 
charm in which he was eminent, the capabilities of a practical, 
prudent man of affairs, the devotion of a father who tenderly 
loves, the sagacity of an adviser who wisely directs, and the 
keen and ready observation of a pastor who vigilantly watches 
over his flock. His mental endowments were singularly rare. 
“He was,” to quote the Boston Pilot of his day, “a profound 
theologian, a learned civilian, a powerful preacher, a thoroughly 
read historian, and a sagacious and prudent counsellor in all that 
related to the interests of his church and what he deemed for the 
welfare of his people. His talents for administration were of 
the highest order.”! Brownson, who later had frequent inter- 
course with Bishop Fenwick, has made some interesting observa- 
tions of him. 

His memory, he says, was remarkably tenacious, and was 
rarely at fault. .. He spoke several ianguages with ease and 
fluency, was an eminent classical scholar, and apparently 
familiar with the whole range of modern literature and sci- 
ence . . . his favorite studies seemed to be history and 
geography .. . he possessed a comprehensive and minute 
knowledge of all that concerned (the history of his own 
country) . . . He was pre-eminently a business man, re- 
markable for his practical talents . . . the best informed man 
we had ever had the honor of meeting. . . (His sermons) 
were plain and practical . . . marked by no display of learn- 
ing, or even of eloquence; and yet he could have been, if he 
had chosen, the first pulpit orator of the age. He had every 
requisite . . . the eye, the voice, the figure, and the manner— 
a clear, rich, forcible, and elevated style, a ready command 
of language, extensive knowlege, an exhaustless fund of 
varied and felicitous illustration, a free, bold, earnest, and 
dignified delivery, appropriate and graceful action.” 


But Bishop Fenwick’s humility is said to have been the most 
striking trait of his character, and for his intimate friends it was 
an unforgettable lesson that one so truly distinguished for 
ability and attainments as to be able to rank with the greatest and 
most learned men of his age should labor ever with no thought 


1The United States Catholic Magazine, V, 508. 
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of self, but solely for the glory and love of God and the advance- 
ment of His Church. 

A gifted mind and a humble heart was his, but it was also a 
heart overflowing with charity. For over twenty years this 
dominant figure of a manly man governed his people with affec- 
tion, devotion, and paternal solicitude; he protected and defended 
the helpless Indian, he relieved the poor to the extent of giving 
everything he had, so that it was said if all were not amply pro- 
vided for, “it was only because his purse was not so large as his 
heart.” His affection for the Society of Jesus was one of the 
outstanding features of his life. An early manifestation of it 
comes through a letter he wrote Father Grassi, President of 
Georgetown, when news reached America of the restoration of 
the Society : 


Rev. and Dear Father, 

Te Deum Laudamus, Te Dominum confitemur! 

The Society of Jesus is then re-established! That long- 
insulted Society! The Society which has been denounced 
as the corrupter of youth, the inculcator of unsound, un- 
christian and lax morality! That Society which has been 
degraded by the Church itself, rejected by her ministers, 
outlawed by her kings and insulted by her laity! Restored 
throughout the world and restored by a Public Bull of the 
Sovereign Pontiff! Hitherto cooped up in a small corner 
of the world, and not allowed to extend herself, lest the 
nations of the earth, the favorites of heaven, should inhale 
the poison of her pestiferous breath, she is now called forth, 
as the only plank left for the salvation of a shipwrecked 
“philosophered” world; the only restorer of ecclesiastical 
discipline and sound morality; the only dependence of Chris- 
tianity for the renewal of correct principles and the diffusion 
of piety! It is then so. What a triumph! How glorious to 
the Society! How confounding to the enemies! Gaudeamus 
in Domino, diem festum celebrantes! If any man will say 
after that, that God is not a friend of the Society, I shall 
pronounce him without hesitation a liar. 

I embrace, dear Sir, the first leisure moments after the 
receipt of your letter, to forward you my congratulations 
on the great and glorious tidings you have recently received 
from Europe—tidings which should exhilarate the heart of 
every true friend of Christianity and of the propagation of 
the Gospel; tidings particularly grateful to this country, and 
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especially to the College of which you are rector, which will 
hereafter be able to proceed secundum regulam et Insti- 
tutum.® 


Affection for the members of the Society prompted likewise 
his vindication of the Rev. Anthony Kohlmann. Writing to his 
brother, the Rev. George Fenwick, 1833, Bishop Fenwick said: 


You mention likewise in your letter that the respectable 
and truly pious F. Kohlmann has likewise been assailed ; for 
it is thus you write under the same date: “The death of Tom 
Paine in his habitual impiety has also been ascribed to the 
rashness and furious zeal of Father Kohlmann. You are 
said to have first visited that unhappy man in his last illness 
and to have made such deep impressions on him that Paine 
promised to consider the arguments proposed more maturely 
and become a Catholic if he should be satisfied of their full 
force. You mentioned what had occurred to F. Kohlmann 
on returning home, who said he would go himself to Paine. 
—He went and threatened the dying man with reprobation 
and damnation in such a way as to disgust him, and he after- 
wards refused to see any clergyman!” Having stated that 
this also has been circulated in Europe, you conclude with 
requesting me to give a true statement of what happened. 

In answer I have to observe that the entire is a fabri- 
cation. Any attempt to injure F. Kohlmann, on account of 
his interview with Paine, will necessarily fail. I was present 
with F. Kohlmann the whole time at Paine’s bed-side, and 
the only time that either of us saw him; I have a distinct 
recollection of all that happened on that occasion; and I am 
glad to have the opportunity to put down so injurious a 
calumny, although persuaded that the whole tenor of the life 
and conversation of that excellent Jesuit is such that it 
stands not in need of my vindication.* 


In writing to this same brother while he was making his studies 
at the Gesu, Rome, his affection for the Society manifests itself, 
but in a lighter vein. After mentioning the changes in the faculty 
at Georgetown College, he says: 

The Seminary goes on swimmingly . . . being a day school, 
parents can very well afford to pay for their children in this 


way. I think Father General knowing the circumstances of 
the country and the unfinished state of the Society here will 
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have no difficulty in sanctioning the payments of day scholars 
when that same is necessary for the support of the scholastics 
employed. In fact I know not how they could be subsisted 
without it . . . I must however give you one more piece 
(of news): that on your return to the United States you 
will find the Society here poor, very poor indeed. 

Be a good boy. Learn well your Theology, especially what 
relates to the Trinity, for we live here in infidel times when 
Unitarianism is everywhere gaining ground. . . Pise, your 
former companion, is now in Mr. Dubois’ establishment teach- 
ing a class. I suppose McSherry by this time is as big as an 
ox. It will probably be necessary to enlarge the door of the 
house, on his return, to get him in.5 


In the same letter he gently chides the Rev. George, exposing 
in doing so, the difficult positions of Bishops in America (1823). 


In your letter you are pleased to make merry with me, he 
says, on the subjects of bishopricks, to draw comparisons, to 
make allowances, etc. You should not do this: On the subject 
of ridicule I am a great deal too strong for you. I never 
courted a Bishoprick and with the blessing of God never shall. 
Those who know me know I speak truth. I have lived too 
long and have seen too much to be a Bishop, especially to 
desire to be a Bishop in America where only trouble is got 
by it, where the office is every day more and more vilified and 
where, if the same progress continue which I have seen made, 
before many years it will so turn out that he who names a 
Bishop names in the same breath a Martyr.® 


For his venerable mother the Bishop had an affection and 
devotion, “well worthy of the imitation of all sons,” Clarke says. 
In the Bishop’s Diary, under May 18, 1830, is recorded the sad 
intelligence of the illness of his mother, “a mother,” the Bishop 
says, “to whom he is fondly attached, and to whom he owes so 
much. . . May God in His great mercy spare her.” On receiving 
the first intimation of her death on leaving Baltimore for George- 
town, he “grieved exceedingly.” “Poor, dear mother,” he added 
to his notes, “she was so desirious of seeing the Bishop before 
her death. . . The Bishop owes them (the Fathers at Georgetown 
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College) every gratitude for the kindness they always showed to 
his dear mother during her residence in Georgetown.’ 

His affable nature made him a universal favorite. There are 
many letters that reveal the charm of personality that was his, and 
which captivated those who were so fortunate as to have any 
claim upon him. It is sufficient to cite: the letters to Archbishop 
Maréchal when Father Fenwick was Administrator in South 
Carolina, and those to Father James Wallace, his companion to 
Charleston, a mathematician, teacher at Columbia College, South 
Carolina, one in uncertain standing in the Society in the early 
twenties. The letters are irrelevant to the subject of this dis- 
sertation, but are interesting reading. 

Maryland Bishop Fenwick loved with an affection that intensi- 
fied with advancing years. In 1844, in the month of September, 
he visited St. Mary’s County, the place of his birth, He was 
requested to preach at St. Inigoes. After a discourse on the 
Gospel, he reminded the congregation that they were the lineal 
descendants of the first congregation of Catholics in Maryland, 
that they had retained the Faith with great fidelity and on several 
occasions had given strong proofs of their attachment to the same. 
In concluding, he alluded to the purchase of an organ, stating that 
nothing contributed more “to elevate men’s minds to God and 
withdraw them from the distractions of the world than the 
beautiful and solemn tones of that instrument. This the great 
St. Augustine himself acknowledged to have been the effect 
produced upon him when entering a certain church, even before 
his conversion from Manicheism.’”’ Needless to say, the organ 
finally reached St. Inigoes. On his last visit in 1845, Bishop 
Fenwick brought with him a sailing boat, a joint present from 
him and the Archbishop to the Rev. Joseph Carberry. 

One of the fondest wishes of his heart before he died was to 
see once more the Maryland he so intensely loved, “the home of his 
childhood, the spot where he vowed himself to the service of his 
divine Master, the field of many of his religious labors, the cradle 
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of Catholicism in America, the first foe to religious persecution.’””® 
And Maryland was proud to call him a son, for never had she 
worthier ; it was with an elated parental pride that she reported 
the sermon he gave at the Council of Baltimore, 1843, as one 
“admitted by all who heard it to have been a most happy effort, 
edifying for its Christian fervor and profound learning, and 
worthy of the high reputation of its author.’’!° 

His boundless affection was always sure to awaken a loving 
response ; and that it did so when Bishop Fenwick was no longer 
in a way to pour himself out on those he loved is testimony of 
its genuineness. An evidence was the kindness and urbanity of 
the city authorities in guarding from disturbance in the last hours 
of sickness and agony one whom they highly esteemed. It is true 
it was only a reflection of the Bishop’s love and benevolence, 
yet, for it, even at the door of death, he indicated that he was 
grateful. Bishop Fitzpatrick’s comment on this last manifesta- 
tion of respect and esteem shown by all classes of citizens toward 
Bishop Fenwick confirms the belief that Bishop Fenwick’s natural 
disposition to love had its compensation when death closed his 
selfless life. The new Bishop said: 

The Catholic Bishop of Boston cannot refrain from a 
public expression of gratitude felt by himself, by the com- 
munity of which he is the head, for the kind regard recently 
evinced towards them by their fellow-citizens in general. The 
attention of the authorities, to guard from all molestation in 
the hour of sickness and agony one whom we loved, was 
equally grateful to him and to us. The decorum which pre- 
vailed, and the respect which was manifested by all classes 
of citizens during the religious procession of the obsequies 
through our most public streets could not have been sur- 
passed in a community even exclusively Catholic. We are 
thankful for so much kindness and we feel impelled to 
speak out our thanks. We trust at the same time that these 
occurrences are but an earnest of that fraternal union which 
will ever exist among us.1! 

The College of the Holy Cross, too, had received of Bishop 
Fenwick’s big-heartedness and munificence; not forgetful, but 
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with a love and gratitude purporting an undying remembrance, 
it inscribed on marble its filial affection for the beloved Founder. 
The epitaph, translated from the Latin, reads: 
To the Memory and in Honor 
of the Remains of Benedict Joseph Fenwick 
Who Magnanimously Despising 
Fortune and Worldly Honors, Enrolled 
Himself in His Youth in the Society of Jesus. 
In the 42d Year of His age 
He Was Appointed Bishop of Boston by Leo XII. 
He Erected and Endowed the College of the Holy Cross, 
At Worcester, Where, at His Death, His Body 
Now Lies. Endeared to All by His 
Kindness, Justice, and Good Works. 
He Died, August 11, 1846, 
Aged 63 Years, 10 Months 
and 17 Days. 
Farewell Beloved Bishop, 
Be Mindful of Thy Children.!? 


Besides exceptional powers of mind and heart, there should 
be recognized that which far excelled organization, administra- 
tion, erudition, and love. In the ordinary events of Bishop Fen- 
wick’s life there is a loftiness of aim which shows the spiritual 
ideals of the man, and the greatness of soul ennobling all his 
actions. 

Besides increasing the number of churches throughout his 
diocese, Bishop Fenwick preached like another Paul in every 
city he visited; he edited diocesan papers which indirectly aided 
in the salvation of souls; and he personally conducted his Semi- 
nary, wherein were educated those who in their turn might go 
forth on a missionary career to bring back wanderers, or plant 
the faith anew among the children of God. 

He ranked pre-eminent in the sublime work of converting 
souls. The family of the Barbers is illustrative. Early in the 
sacred ministry at New York, he received into the Church the 
Episcopal minister, the Rev. Virgil H. Barber, his wife, and their 
family; but more, he encouraged Mr. and Mrs. Barber to aspire 
to a higher perfection, and eventually enabled them to enter the 
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religious life. Through his personal interest, the Jesuit, Father 
Grassi, received Virgil Barber into the Society, and his little son, 
Samuel, as a pupil at Georgetown. Archbishop Neale was then 
appealed to, with the result that Mrs. Barber entered the Convent 
of the Visitation, and her children with one exception were taken 
into the school of the Convent. Later, the youngest of the Barber 
children, Sister Josephine, a Visitandine, writing of those days, 
said : “The kind lady [Bishop Fenwick’s Mother] received Samuel 
and myself under her roof and acted a mother’s part towards us 
until he was old enough to go to College and I to the convent.’ 

Rev. Father Fenwick, through no fault of his, failed to convert 
the infidel, Thomas Paine; but he effected the conversion of hun- 
dreds in New York. In New England, Puritanism, as such, was 
beginning to disintegrate, and Unitarianism could not satisfy 
souls yearning for a warmer, clearer creed. Inquiry had been 
stimulated by the charges brought against the Catholic Church, 
and, as a consequence, the quality of the New England conver- 
sions is more striking than their number, although the total for 
the period is great. Bishop Fenwick frequently was the direct 
instrument in bringing souls into the Church; more frequently 
he opened the way by assigning missionaries and resident priests 
throughout his extensive diocese. There were many converts 
who had been or afterwards became clergymen; besides Fathers 
Barber, Wiley, and Tyler there were the Reverends George F. 
Haskins, George J. Goodwin, J. Coolidge Shaw, Edward H. 
Welch, S.J., Edward J. Putnam, and Hilary Tucker; also, Josue 
Moody Young of Portland, Maine, who later became Bishop of 
Erie, and converted eight of his brothers and sisters. The Rev. 
Mr. Lovejoy of Lowell entered the Church from the Baptist 
ranks, 1831, and in the preceding year “it was one of the main 
pillars of the Methodist Church,” as Bishop Fenwick wrote 
Bishop Rosati. From Salem, a Calvinist, Mr. Batti; a Free-will 
Baptist, William S. Baxter, originally intended for the ministry 
of the Baptist sect and one who listened to the “Catholic Lec- 
tures” of Boston; and Richard Dickinson, the first publicly re- 
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ceived in that city, lend a varied coloring to the convert story; 
the decade of the thirties alone registered twenty-two converts in 
Salem in three years, not including Captain Thomas Moriarty, 
and Dr. Bartlett of Marblehead whose father was a leading 
Unitarian minister. The Misses Chase and DeCosta, many of 
the Tyler family, and Mrs. Sarah M. Jarvis (wife of the Rev. 
Samuel F. Jarvis) and her daughter were among the women 
who embraced the doctrine of the Church. In Boston, 1830, there 
were sixty converts among those baptized, and in Charlestown in 
a Confirmation class of sixty about half were native American 
converts. 

Before the close of the year of 1844, as a result of several 
interviews with Bishop Fenwick, Orestes A. Brownson came into 
the Church. Of him Shea says: 

A native-born American, whose vigorous philosophical 
mind had been recognized as almost unequalled in the land, 
after a series of reasonings, which he had, step by step, laid 
before the public, announced that there was no logical course 
for a man to pursue except to enter the Catholic Church; 
and true to his conviction and to God’s grace, Orestes A. 
Brownson became a Catholic, and from the year 1845 gave 
the cause of truth a vigorous American champion, fully versed 
in all questions of the day, knowing all the intrigues and 
schemes of politicians, and advancing Catholic truth with his 
tremendous logic.'* 

As to the men and women in New England who voluntarily 
entered Catholic society, Shuster says they were not of the type 
that rushes to Catholic cathedrals for aesthetic satisfaction; they 
were “logical, truth-seeking, workaday, dogmatic people . . . who 
went the whole and often tragic distance’”—earnest folk who 
were intent upon accepting truth when they believed it had been 
offered them, and devoted likewise to the nobler purposes of their 
country. Of Brownson, the same writer affirms: 

(He) was certainly one of the most inquisitive and relent- 
lessly intellectual men of his time, vehemently given to con- 
structive change. . . Successively a Presbyterian, a Universal- 
ist, an Owenite, a Unitarian minister, a Saint-Simonian 
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pamphleteer, a follower of Matthew Arnold’s “new dispen- 
sation” and a spiritist, he had some right to believe that he 
had looked for the things of the soul in about everyplace 
where it was thought they might be hidden. His final ac- 
ceptance of Catholicism was an act for the sincerity of which 
he gave testimony during many penitential days. It was 
not easy in those times to be the lay theologian, editor, critic 
and pamphleteer which Brownson was during many years, and 
I believe the change from a spiritual world in which there 
had been the glorious bustle of Concord thinking and Brook 
Farm experimenting to the narrow little universe of a timid 
and provincial Catholicism often bruised his soul. Never- 
theless he stood his ground to the end, setting an example 
of fortitude that deserves a fame it has never received." 


The conversion of souls, some of whom have been so briefly 
referred to, is one of the most brilliant chapters in the life of 
Bishop Fenwick. 

The Bishop was conspicuous in another respect, his undertaking 
the direction of the three diocesan papers, the Jesuit or Catholic 
Sentinel, the Catholic Press, and the Expostulator, has already 
been noted; to these he added the printing of the Book of Cere- 
monies, the publication of The Catholic Repository, Wardmann’s 
Letters, Letters on the Inquisition, the Gregorian Music Book, 
and the Sacred Music Book. 

It was his enthusiasm and zeal for Religion, too, that was 
the underlying note in almost every one of the sixteen letters he 
wrote to Bishop Rosati of St. Louis between 1830 and 1840. In 
1832, he wrote: 

I rejoice to hear of the progress religion is making in 
your diocese. Great are the exertions of the sectarians 
against you; but I trust with the blessing of God, you will 
triumph in spite of them. With us, things go on as fast as 
can be expected, considering the field I have to labor in. 
Calvinism has suffered much and can never have again the 
same influence it once possessed. What I chiefly want are 
priests. . . It is some consolation to me, however, to have 
eight young men who will be ready for Orders next fall. 

I shall endeavor to build another church in Boston very 


soon. I only wish it may be half as beautiful as yours in 
St. Louis.® 


The Catholic Spirit in America, 91-93. 
187 ]linois Catholic Historical Review, X. 148-161. 
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Again in 1834: 


I shall set out in a week or two to consecrate a new church 
in New Haven, Con’t, the stronghold of Calvinism, where 
their principal college is. We have already commenced a new 
one here in Boston, which will be an elegant brick one, and 
which I hope to finish completely by October. We do not 
build so elegantly as you do, but we shall proceed faster. 
The new one we are building also this year at Newport will 
be a credit to the cause. As soon as I shall have finished 
this one, now commenced in Boston, I shall instantly begin 
another in another part of the city; for we shall want two 
to keep pace with our numbers. 


Two years later: 


I had been left almost an entire century without any tidings 
of you when your last letter reached me a few days ago. 
I was rejoiced to see by it how well things are getting on 
in the great valley notwithstanding the great exertions of 
the Devil and his co-operators to check its progress. Thank 
God, New Orleans is now well supplied. This will give a 
new impulse to religion in that quarter. . . 


Religion begins to lift her head again in this diocese. 
Things are getting along exceedingly well. . . Catholicity is 
progressive, and is rapidly gaining ground, both in Boston 
and out of it... Out of Boston I have four new churches 
under way which I hope to see finished by the fall. So rapid is 
the increase of Catholics in all parts of the diocese that I 
find new congregations rising up where two years ago I 
little expected anything. Witness Augusta, the capital of 
Maine. When I passed through it two years ago it did 
not number five Catholics, whereas now it contains as many 
hundreds. 


In 1837, it was the Catholic village of Benedicta that aroused his 
religious enthusiasm. He wrote Bishop Rosati: 


But my Catholic Settlement succeeds beyond my expecta- 
tions. Not only have Catholics settled on my own land, but 
have begun already to extend themselves on the State’s lands 
adjacent. It is just as 1 wished and as I anticipated. We 
shall soon have a thriving colony of several thousand without 
any mixture of Protestants. I am now erecting a Seminary 
and College, which I hope will one day afford an ample 
supply of native clergymen for the wants of the diocese, in the 
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center of the township; and have allotted for its support 
500 acres of the first rate land. 


To his cousin, the Right Rev. Edward D. Fenwick, O.P., the 
Bishop of Boston heartily and sincerely wished success in the new 
college begun in 1831 for the education of priests: 


Through persons who have lately come here from the 
state of Ohio, I accidentally and with much pleasure heard 
of the great strides which our holy religion is making through 
all the territory of your extensive diocese. Indeed, such a 
report was not unexpected; neither was it altogether new. 
For the weekly religious publications of our Calvinists have 
been complaining for a long time of the rapid progress which 
the papist community makes in that territory. This grieves 
them doubly because our New Englanders have contributed 
much towards building up the state of Ohio. The most 
grievous thing, however, seems to be the starting of your 
college for the education of priests which, as their com- 
plaints in the newspapers distinctly indicate, will thwart the 
ends of the opponents. From the fullness of my heart do I 
wish you success in this well-considered and richly blessed 
enterprise; for such an institution, to the best of my judg- 
ment, must be of incalulable benefit for firmly planting our 
holy faith in the Valley of the Mississippi. . . I sincerely 
admire your wise measure in seeking the aid of pious Euro- 
peans; for if one has a good supply of such workers in the 
vineyard of the Lord, then parishes and churches must fol- 
low. Nor can the churches already established last for any 
time without resident pastors. . .17 


It has been said that the playfulness of Bishop Fenwick’s 
disposition made many “draw inferences unfavorable to the depth 
and earnestness of his piety.” Brownson says, “A more really 
pious and devout man than Bishop Fenwick never lived. . . He 
.. . led a truly mortified life, but it was only by accident you 
were led to suspect it.”48 In death as in life, his piety, patience, 
and gentleness supported him; when the serious nature of his 
sickness could no longer be mistaken, it was with a fervor born 
of love and trust in God that he piously received the rites of 
holy religion from his Coadjutor, Dr. Fitzpatrick, edifying to 


%O’Daniel, V. F. The Right Rev. Edward Dominic Fenwick, 395, 396. 
8’ Brownson’s Works, XIV, 477. 
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the very end the clergy and members of his household. Then his 
tender love for the Blessed Virgin asserted itself; pious ejacula- 
tions, constant prayer marked his last hours. His fortitude and 
serenity in dying a true son of the Church was the supreme 
defensive act of Bishop Fenwick’s life. 

Commentators have estimated accurately and done well in pro- 
nouncing Bishop Fenwick “probably the ablest of the early 
Bishops of Boston, certainly the most tried and one of the finest 
characters that the American Church has produced” ;!® an “ideal 
Bishop of the Church, kind, gentle, firm, learned and blessed 
with the virtues of soul that made him beloved of God and 
man” ;?° the “successor of the Apostles . . . who kept his sworn 
faith to the Holy See, the teacher of his flock, the protector of 
the weak and oppressed, and the preserver of the faith and morals 
of his people.”?!_ And if a nobly motivated life, constant labor, 
and the endurance of all suffering constitute greatness, Bishop 
Fenwick was also yreat—great in virtue, example, and office; and 
he “will forever be great,’ says Bishop Hughes, “because there 
is a continuity in the works of God, and goodness and greatness 
will last throughout eternity.”?? 

The memory of Bishop Fenwick can never dim in the history of 
the Catholic Church in America. There was no other churchman 
so admirably suited to meet the emergencies that presented them- 
selves in New England during the years 1829 to 1845. 


*Tord, R. H. “The Catholic Church in Massachusetts.” Commonwealth 
History of Massachusetts, 516. 

*Ronan, Peter. Op. cit., 62. 

“7 angtry, A. Metropolitan Boston, III, 940. 

=Fitton, James. Op. cit., 176. 








APPENDIX I 
LETTER OF THE Rev. Dr. O’FLAHERTY TO THE Miscellany: 


To the Editors of the U. S. C. Miscellany 
Gentlemen, 


My attention has been called to an Editorial remark which 
appeared in your truly useful Paper of the 2d of April (1831), 
relative to the Catholic Lectures which the Right Rev. Dr. Fen- 
wick and myself are delivering in vindication of our divine re- 
ligion from the unprovoked attacks and unfounded calumnies 
of a Calvinistic Minister of this city. You state, Gentlemen, that 
“believing that the greater number of our readers would be de- 
sirous of seeing the sketches of those Discourses which are pub- 
lished in the Boston papers, we continue to transfer them to our 
pages.” The motive undoubtedly is correct, and the policy is 
unquestionable ; for, you feel an equally laudable desire to propa- 
gate and defend the truth of God, as I have every reason to 
believe the Editors of the “Jesuit’’ do. You declare that “we have 
the greatest respect for the amiable prelate who has undertaken 
to defend that Church which he decorates by his virtues against 
the slanders of the man who has provoked this discussion; for 
the learned clergyman who is associated with the Bishop of 
Boston in this task—we entertain feelings of esteem.” I am 
satisfied, Gentlemen, that “the Bishop of Boston,” fully recipro- 
cates with you, and believe me, when I assure you, that “the learned 
clergyman who is associated with him in this task” entertains a 
corresponding feeling for you.—‘But,” you observe, ‘whilst 
we give insertion to those reports we must avow, that we occa- 
sionally do it with some feelings of pain: because, whatever 
may be the demerits of the assailant, we do not admire the lan- 
guage of vituperation which distinguishes the Lecture we insert 
today.”—The principle of “Nil admirari” is of no recent date; 
and there are very few indeed who do, I never knew one who 
did ‘‘admire’”’ the language of vituperation. It would evidently 
argue a morbid taste to admire vituperation. But, does “vitu- 
peration,” for language is of a conventional character, signify a 
fearless and honest declaration of truth? Or, does it mean the 
calling of things by their appropriate names? If such be 
the case, as “the lecture we insert today” has been delivered 
by me, I shall ever feel pleasure in pleading guilty. 

I should like to know, Gentlemen, your definition of “‘vitu- 
peration,” and its adaptation to “the Lecture’ in question. Who- 
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ever makes an assertion which I cannot admit without having con- 
vincing proof of its correctness, however much I “esteem” the 
source whence it emanates, I must consider it as an assertion 
still, and in the present instance and form, a very “injudicious” 
one. I regret that your desire to please the greater number of 
your readers should obtain an ascendancy over your feelings, and 
the more so, as you do not inform the public that it was at the 
desire of the majority, or even of any of your readers that you 
have hitherto transferred “those Discourses” into your “pages.” 
Why introduce even the first of those painful lectures in your 
valuable ‘“‘pages,” without presenting it to your readers with 
such a salvo as “distinguishes the Lecture of the last date? Would 
it not have been judicious (for there is a charge of injudiciousness 
as well as of “vituperation,” in the sentence pronounced by you,” 
to defer the publication of any of the Lectures until you have seen 
all of the Discourses? Or, where was the necessity on your part, 
to publish any of them? Why not adopt in this instance the same 
course you pursued relative to the Article, which you copied from 
the “Jesuit” last Autumn, concerning Judith, or the origin of 
Monastic Institutions? If memory deceives me not, you supplied 
with Asterisks a few passages in that Article, which, perhaps, you 
thought too strong, and which unintentionally on the part of the 
writer, produced in you some feelings of pain! You adopted 
a similar plan, if I mistake not, when you transferred to your 
“pages,” a Translation of the Spanish Inquisition! Why not act 
so on a late occasion? The principle is the same, but there is 
not the same degree of judicious consistency. 

You next, very correctly give “the following specimen of 
Doctor Beecher’s assault,” as it appeared on the pages of the 
Christian Watchman: 

“The dissoluteness of the priesthood, in connection with a frail 
sisterhood, and the abuses and wickedness which grow out of the 
prohibition of marriage to the priests, and secret confessions for 
pardon, were aptly alluded. And especially was the iniquity of 
substituting the fear of man, in confessions to priests, for the fear 
of God, most solemnly impressed in forcible remarks. 

“To show the debasing tendency of Catholicity, a comparison 
was drawn between the population of Canada and the South 
Americans, and the population of New England. It was shown 
how superior is the latter. In the ten centuries in which the 
Papal church controlled all Europe, so much was not done to 
enlighten the world, as has been done by the American Mis- 
sionaries in ten years at the Sandwich Islands. 

“Notwithstanding the Romish church anathematizes and con- 
signs to perdition, all who are not of her communion, yet her 
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doors are wide open to the admission of all who will make 
obeisance to her infallibility. On these terms every opinion, and 
characters the most dissolute, may be thrust in at her gates in 
crowds, without even touching the posts of her doors. And so 
spacious is the house on entrance, that none need complain for 
want of accommodations. She has literature for the learned; 
for the lovers of fine arts, she has the finest specimens of statuary, 
engraving, music, and poetry; for the wealthy and vicious infidel 
who will pay the extortionous price of crime, she has indulgences ; 
penances, cruel in the extreme, for the poor, who cannot pay the 
price of pardon; the pharisee’s formality for the hypocrite; for 
the superstitious, miracles and fabulous legends; for the atheist, 
confirmed incredulity; and even Calvinism, if required, for the 
Calvinists. All on the condition of acknowledging, however hypo- 
critically, the Papal supremacy.” 

Upon this you remark: “Now we are free to confess that no 
language can be too severe for the castigation of him who would 
be guilty of the violation of truth and the outrage upon decency 
which even this sample contains.” 

Therefore, you must allow that “vituperation,” which ts language, 
cannot be too severe for the castigation of him. Why, therefore, 
charge and censure “the lecture we insert today” upon the score 
of “vituperation”? Moreover, Gentlemen, I repeat it, until you 
have made good your charge of vituperation, I view it at least as a 
very injudicious assertion. “But,” you conclude with this sen- 
tence, “to us it appears that the zeal which leads the castigator to 
descend to the level of the culprit, is injudicious.” I can only say 
that the remark is contradicted by Solomon in the 26th chapter 
5th verse, and shall, moreover, respectfully add that the 4th verse 
of the same chapter cannot be urged as “a nullifier” ; for, the ob- 
ject of “those discussions” was not to imitate “the culprit,” but 
to tell the truth and to reprove his folly. Finally, even though 
we be on an “injudicious” subject, I shall only say that those 
who are personally concerned in “those Discourses” know their 
duty. They are supposed to be at least as well acquainted with 
the actual state of things here and with the public conviction of the 
enlightened citizens of Boston, relative to “those Discourses” as 
the Gentlemen of the U. S. C. Miscellany, who live hundreds 
of miles from the field of action. There is neither vituperation, 
nor injudiciousness, in said Lecture, however painful it may be to 
tell the truth. 

A fallible member of the Infallible Church of Christ, I remain, 
Gentlemen, 

Your ob’t. humble servant, 
T. J. O’FLanerty, V.G.B. 
The Jesuit, II, 269. 





APPENDIX II 


It has been stated that there is a great deal of mystery about 
the early and the later life of the Superior of the Boston Ursulines 
(1824-1834). The documents that follow, received from the 
Ursulines in Quebec, will benefit the American Church History 


student : 


Motuer Mary ANN Ursuta MoFFETT 
(MortrHer St. GeEorGe) 


Mother Mary Ann Ursula Moffett, called Mother St. 
George, was the daughter of William Moffett and Barbe 
Surkington. She was born in Montreal, August 27, 1793, 
and baptized in the Protestant Church. A series of providential 
circumstances brought her to our Boarding School, where she 
received conditional Baptism, June 22, 1810. Some letters of 
Mother St. James, saved happily by her brother, then Parish 
Priest of Islet, make us better acquainted with the great heart 
of this fervent Ursuline, who became, thanks to her (Mother 
St. James), the protégé of the saintly priest. 


Quebec, May 24, 1810 
To M. Panet, Rector of the Parish Church of Islet. 


My dear Brother, 

The charity which can do all and fears nothing strongly 
urges me to request you to assist a young English lady, 
daughter of an officer, who offers herself to become a Reli- 
gious, but who is deprived of everything, her mother being a 
widow and at the present time in Halifax with a sick son 
who consumes all that she can earn by sewing. Four years 
ago her daughter came to our Boarding School, her board 
being paid by a friend of her mother, on condition that she 
would not become a Catholic, although she is one secretly, the 
Bishop having decided and judged that he did not wish her to 
profess her religion publicly before being admitted into a 
community and without the consent of her Mother. She has 
obtained this consent,—but again she possesses nothing. We 
are a little embarrassed because there are a good number of 
subjects who present themselves with empty hands, and who 
by an admirable Providence have been admitted. But at the 
present time, we can, I think, take a stand without sinning 
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by any lack of confidence, and it is also the intention of His 
Lordship. The demon, jealous of the conversion of souls, 
employs and will employ everything to hinder her salvation. 
You can oppose him by your charity, and promise to assist 
this young lady to her profession, which will be within two 
years if she still persists in these pious sentiments. You will 
do me the pleasure of writing to our Mother Superior and not- 
ing down what you can contribute. She cannot present her 
to the community without your answer, which we shall look 
for as soon as possible. Your charity will be great whatever 
little you will give her. It is the key of Heaven, this holy 
charity ; ask it for me from the good God, I beg of you, as 
well as for your sister, Mother St. Bernard, who assures you 
of her profound respect. 

Our Mother Superior, with all the Community, join me in re- 
questing an intention in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Wholly penetrated with the veneration with which I always 
hold you in our Lord, I am, my dear Brother, 

Your very humble and obedient servant and sister, 
SISTER St. JAMEs, R.U. 


The Story of Mount Benedict, informs the reader that the health 
of the first Superior of the Boston Ursulines, failing in 1824, and 
“finding that her end was approaching, she wrote to Quebec 
earnestly imploring that ancient community of Ursulines to send 
her a successor. In accordance with this request, Mary Edmond 
St. George (Mary Ursula Moffat) was selected. The new Supe- 
rior reached Boston a few days before the decease of Mother 
St. Joseph, and labored to the utmost in administering aid and 
consolation to the sorrowing community.” 


Sister St. James wrote to her brother of the mission of Mother 
St. George to Boston: 


To the Reverend Father James Panet, Archpriest, 

Rector of Islet. 

Venerated Brother, 

You know that Mother St. George, your dear daughter in 
Jesus Christ, has been chosen by His Lordship, Monseigneur 
Plessis, for the mission in Boston. She left on the tenth of 
this month so suddenly that we had scarcely time to provide 
the things which were necessary for her for so long a voyage. 
Repeatedly she has charged me to express to you her most 
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lively gratitude for all your charity and kindness in her regard 
assuring you that she will carry you always deeply in her mem- 
ory as her Father in God. She asks you confidentially for a 
particular share in your Holy Sacrifices. She needs them 
more than ever going to this new mission to replace the 
Superior who is dying and who probably will be no more when 
she arrives. We hope that the good God will recompense her 
as well as you for the great sacrifice she has made for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls. The little Community 
where she goes was established four years ago. Four Irish 
girls, three sisters and a young widow, commenced this estab- 
lishment. Monseigneur de Cheverus, Bishop of Boston, is the 
founder. Two are dead, and the third is dying. They have 
received four subjects, two of whom have not finished their 
time of probation. They had a hundred little pupils whom they 
were obliged to send away while awaiting help from our Com- 
munity. We are lending them our dear Sister, Mother St. 
George, who is worth two on account of her talents; she re- 
mains free to return here in six years according to the obe- 
dience given by our Bishop. 


The following may throw light on the later life of Mother Mary 
St. George. It has been said of this very much tried soul “that 
ultimately she not only left the Ursuline Order but left the 
Church.” One of the Ursulines of Quebec, however, has written 
that, according to their Annals, she did indeed leave their Order, 
and they did not know what later became of her. That Mother 
St. George left Quebec is true; in justice to her and to her 
Order, however, it is a matter of history that she left for one of 
the Ursuline convents in South America, as the first of these 
letters shows: 


Ursuline Monastery, Quebec 
November 5, 1934 


Reverend Sister, 


Mother St. George returned to the Monastery in June 1835. 
On the following August eleventh, the anniversary of the 
burning of her convent, the fanatics of Boston celebrated this 
event with great rejoicing and used the portrait of the poor 
Mother as a target on which they fired in public. 

The heart of Mother St. George was broken, and not being 
able to bear the sight of her elder daughters, who had collected 
here, so much did their presence recall to her the tragic remem- 
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brance, she asked the Archbishop for an obedience to one of 
our convents in South America. 

A break in our Annals at this period, does not permit us to 
follow her after her departure from the monastery. They 
generally believe here that she died a short time after. The 
ordeal, I repeat to you, had broken her life, and she couid 
never be consoled. An intimate letter fixes eighteen months 
as her sojourn in our monastery. She left here in 1837. 

I have the honor to be, Reverend Sister, 

Yours very devotedly in Our Lord, 
SISTER SAINT PHILOMENE, 
Secretary 


Ursuline Monastery, Quebec, 
November 16, 1934. 
Reverend Sister Loyola, S.H., S.N.D. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Reverend Sister, 


When she left our Monastery civil war devastated the 
Province of Quebec, and these troubles, joined to the break in 
our Annals, have not allowed us to pursue her life, in spite of 
very active research made by authorities of the House. 

Believe me, with great respect, 

Your humbly devoted, 
SIsTER SAINT PHILOMENE, 
Secretary. 


SistER Mary St. JonHn (Harrison) 


Sister Mary St. John (Miss Elizabeth Harrison) was the fifth 
novice received into the Boston Community of Ursulines. Much 
has been written of the part she unintentionally or irresponsibly 
played in the Charlestown tragedy. Repetition here is unnecessary 
and useless. The edification she gave, recorded by the Ursulines 
of Quebec whither she repaired in company with Mother St. 
George, is the true portrait of Sister Mary St. John. 

During the month of June, the Community had the sorrow 
of losing another Religious, most edifying and most esteemed, 
dear Mother Elizabeth Harrison, called Mother St. Joseph, 
professed at Mt. St. Benedict, and who was known in her own 
House as Mother Mary St. John. We were far from for- 
seeing so great a loss, because her health although feeble had 
permitted her to assist at the regular observances until the 
eve of her death, which was blessed by God, and was very 
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remarkable. Having arisen, according to her custom at 
four o’clock, she said her prayers in the Chapel of the Saints, 
then repaired to the choir for the recitation of the Hours. 
Feeling herself weak about the hour of Mass, she took a lit- 
tle nourishment because she was fasting this day, and she did 
not wish to breakfast. As this unaccountable indisposition 
continued, she returned to her cell during the common read- 
ing, after which a Religious who was passing by heard a noise, 
and hurrying to her door, she found the poor sick one lying on 
the floor, and as though striken with paralysis. They trans- 
ferred her to the infirmary, and the doctors declared it with- 
out remedy. Our chaplain administered the last Sacraments 
to her. Then, having entirely lost the use of her speech, she 
remained unconscious until the following morning, and passed 
thus about three o’clock to a very happy eternity, June twenty- 
eighth, at the age of sixty years, having forty-two years of 
religious profession—Annals of the Ursulines of Quebec. 


StstER Mary BENeEpIcT (BARBER) 


The Ursulines, bereft of everything by the Charlestown catas- 
trophe, did not at once abandon the project that engaged their 
services in Boston in 1820. After the destruction of their Convent 
they lived temporarily with the Sisters of Charity. Two months 
later they moved to the Dearborn estate, Roxbury (present site of 
the Mission church), where they attempted to restore their 
Academy. They were unsuccessful, and in 1835 proceeded to 
Canada to await more favorable times. Excitement gradually died 
away, and Bishop Fenwick secured for them a house on Brinley 
Place, in which Sister Mary Benedict, Sister Mary Ursula, and 
other Sisters from Canada took up residence in 1838. It was here 
Mother Mary Benedict discharged the office of Superior for 
two years. The Academy was not a success, and the Ursulines 
finally left Boston. 

Sister Marie-Ann Barber, or Mother Mary Benedict, was a 
member of the illustrious Barber family converted by Bishop 
Fenwick in New York. The Annals of the Ursulines of Quebec 
pays this fitting tribute to the worthy daughter of Virgil H. Barber: 


On May ninth we had the sorrow of losing, after a long 
and painful malady (spine), our dear Sister Marie Ann 
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Barber, called Sister St. Benedict, professed at the convent at 
Boston. She was only thirty-eight years of age, having nine- 
teen years of religious profession. Her lively faith and tender 
piety were a great subject of edification to us. She has helped 
the Institute much, especially in the teaching of the English 
language, having a very cultured soul, and a special talent for 
composition in prose and in verse. She had had lessons in 
oratory and elocution from some skilful masters and had 
profited by all. Her zeal was unbounded; despite the sadness 
caused by her cruel malady she was seen training her classes, 
esteeming herself happy to be able to employ herself up to the 
end. Her patience was not lost for a moment. She received 
the Last Sacraments with a renewal of fervor, happy in doing 
the Holy Will of God in life as in death. 
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